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Naltonal POST-TRONIC... 


the first electronic bank 


present method lar laster. too! 


Now released for sale 
The Electronic Posting Machine 


banks. The 


brings new 


It posts ledger. statement and jour 


lor nal simultaneously, all original print 


sale 1s 


st- Tronic (no carbon). It simplifies operator 


training, and makes the operator's 


And it 


which. 


ot accuracy and econ- 


kt own 


of Electronics. 


before. Through job much easier. has many 


far more’ other advantages combined 


the Electronic features. bring 


the lowest posting cost ever known. 


work is done with- with 


ht. act or effort by the 


ran can be done by any Therefore it will soon pay for itself. 


how what your bank can save with the Nationa 


posting machine! 


electronically verifies proper account selection 
electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 
electronically determines “good” or “overdraft” pickup 
electronically picks up and verifies accumulated check count 
electronically detects accounts with stop payments and “holds” 
electronically picks up, adds, verifies trial balance 
electronically picks up, adds, verifies balance transfers 


—and what the Post-Tronic does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


Post-Tronic. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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BUSINESS WEEK ¢ Mar. 30, 1957 


BRITAIN CLINGS TO FADING POWER. With trouble at home and in its 


world markets, the country Is down to a secondary role in international affairs. . 


NO MORE “WAR CONVERSION” FOR INDUSTRY. Pentagon revises 


industrial mobilization plans to fit new concept of defense 


CAMERA FANS AND SUPPLIERS HAVE HEYDAY at the __ International 
Photographic Exposition in Washington 


PAN AM AND GRACE BATTLE FOR A SOUTH AMERICAN AIRLINE 


MORE STEEL FOR OFFSHORE OIL. It may justify steel plants on Gulf. . 
KATY STIRS UP A MIDWEST STORM. Road’s abrupt moves to transfer em- 


ployees to Texas raise howls from St. Louis to Kansas and Washington 


CANCER RESEARCH NEARS A PAYOFF. Congressmen and federal health 


people are talking with industry about a crash program, aided by government funds 


MONETARY STUDY BOGS DOWN. 
FIGURE CHAMPIONS. Business has joined a fight to defend the perma 
collectors of statistics against budget cuts 


IN BUSINESS. News about war plans at Western Union, sister ship for the 
United States, federal highway taxes, a challenge to FTC 





Floating Fair Shows Off ata. Goods. Product-laden ship cruises Southeast 
Asia in search of customers. 


Cut-Rate Boom. In seaneitastte air service at tourist rates. . 


IMF Wins Over the Skeptics. International lending agency has wiped out sus- 
picions that attended its founding.... ee Tae 


In Business Abroad 


Health Returns to Drug Stocks. Ethical drug shares are perkier than most 
The Finance Pattern. A banker looks at electronics .. 
More Stocks. Companies intend to meet capital needs by selling new issues 


In Washington. News about Gi interest rates, meat packing, atomic liability insur- 
ance, consumer credit controls o 


Midwest Maps Out a Power Pool. Utilities in nine states to integrate facilities. . . . 
Canada Iron Ores Stage a Spurt. In race to supply steel needs 


New Attention Focuses on C-of-L 

New SUB Demands ioom. Severance pay is the next goal of Auto Workers 

What Next for Dave Beck? The recalcitrant head of the Teamsters becomes the 
focal point of anti-racketeering drive 


Outcast Thrives. Though shunned by labor movement, Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers retains its strength ¥ 


In Labor 


The Front Office Gets a Lived-In Look 


Patron of the Arts—of Making Money. In the Petiecelis proxy y fight, art collector 
Jacques Sarlie is one man who can’t lose 


In Management 


City Store in Country Pays Off for Chain. Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc., on West 
Coast demonstrates the new idea of regional department store chains 

TV Grabs Off the Growth Prizes. With over-all advertising outlay at peak in 1956, 
TV racked up top gains, took biggest slice of new money 

In Marketing 


The Averages Stand Still. Bears and bulls alike go unheeded 
Wall Street Talks 


Welcome for Industry Varies With the Town. Some like it, others don’t 
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BUSINESS: WEEK INDEX Wet. oS ee es es 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,452 2,456 2,392 2,354 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 167,519 169,083 172,477 173,875 
Engineering const. awards (Erig. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $84,313 $62,437 $62,165 $61,149 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,134 11,920 11,650 11,723 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..................45. 4,751 7,163 7,567 7,799 7,818 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,544 1,625 1,617 1,697 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 285,966 262,293 288,531 288,866 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 82 72 68 67 69 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) ‘we 43 45 45 46 
Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 90 105 102 98 107 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 208 300 301 318 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 413.8 412.5 411.6 410.1 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt73.2 99.2 94.1 94.8 94.3 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = tt75.4 78.2 80.3 81.0 81.1 
SURE Ge I On con ro kncsetpatnasansusedacn tent 17.5¢ 19.5¢ 18.1¢ 18.0¢ 17.9%¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) +t76.4 157.1 +173.8 +173.9 174.0 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $52.50 $52.17 $48.17 $45.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).... 0.0... cece cece eee 14.045¢  46.840¢  31.763¢ 31.860¢  31.780¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dork hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.32 $2.34 $2.34 $2.32 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............. **30.56¢ 36.50¢ 33.82¢ 33.81¢ 33.86¢ 
SI WORN) Src v4 4 vihdu esos sek ba Cantrceds viaedbieeden® os $1.51 $1.76 $2.18 $2.14 $2.14 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) 17.08 48.59 43.43 44.02 44.01 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.05% 3.61% 4.47% 4.43% 4.42% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 te 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) %-1% 3% 3% % 3% % 354% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t+45,820 56,500 56,214 56,905 55,704 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 86,489 85,069 85,653 86,747 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 27,711 30,347 30,844 31,579 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 28,654 25,809 25,676 25,990 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding ' 25,754 24,764 24,791 25,158 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 1946 oer Meath Letoss 


Average 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950— 100) 

New orders for machinery, except electrical N.A. 151 156 152 
Construction & mining machinery N.A. 159 176 170 
Engines & turbines N.A. 207 144 142 
Pumps & compressors.... N.A. 184 176 192 
Metalworking machinery , N.A, 213 173 168 
Other industrial machinery N.A. 145 140 151 
Office equipment N.A, 135 156 162 

New contracts for industrial building A. 226 202 153 

Imports (in millions) $1,073 $1,051 $1,119 



































* Preliminary, week ended March 23, 1957. timate. ad for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised. en designated markets, middling }§ in. -A.—Not available. 


THE PICTURES—Beaumont & Hohman—199 (cen.); Cameramen, inc.—86; Grant Compton—172 (top & bot. rt.), 173, 180; Electrical +7 
190 (bot.); W. R. Grace & Co.—47 (bot.); Kaiser Aluminum—190 (top & third down); Bern Keating—74, 75, 76; Herb Kratovil—44, 45, 

(cen. & bot. It.); Robert Lackenbach—112; Marshall Lockman—134, 135; Leonard Nadel—cover, 110, 111; Norris Dispensers—130; Bi 
Intermountain Express Co.—199 (top); Society National Bank—108; A. 0. Smith Corp.—199 (bot.); U.P.—41, 47 (top). 
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B.EGoodrich report: 





Photo courtesy North American Coal Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 


Hose swallows needle-sharp 
slivers of coal 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: At this mine, coal is put 
through a huge washing machine chat 
shakes rock and sand out of the coal, 
much like a home washer shakes dirt 
out of clothes. 

The water—8000 gallons of it a 
minute—used to be circulated in and 
out of the coal washer by steel pipes. 
But the water is loaded with tiny par- 
ticles of coal—hard and sharp, like 
needles—that wore holes right through 
the steel. Welders worked every week- 
end, patching holes. The pipe was be- 
ing replaced every year. 


What was done: WhenaB.F. Goodrich 





distributor heard about the trouble, he 
suggested a rubber hose developed by 
B.F.Goodrich for handling rough 
materials. It is made with a special 
lining of the toughest wear- resisting 
rubber known. This rubber is so tough 
that, on many jobs, it outlasts the 
hardest steel 10 to 1. 

Savings: The B.F.Goodrich rubber 
hose was tried. You see one big length 
of it at right in the picture. It has been 
on the iob over 4 years now, and is still 
in excellent condition. No holes, no 
repairs, no problems of any kind. 
Where to buy: Your B.F.Goodrich 


distributor has exact specifications for 
the B. F.Goodrich hose described here. 
And, as a factory-trained specialist in 
rubber products, he can answer your 
questions about a// the rubber products 
B.F.Goodrich makes for industry. 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
Dept. M-922, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 
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In Texas even the parakeets do things in a big way. At least 
this one does—she dropped 75 eggs in one year! And normal 
production runs only 4 to 8 eggs per year. 

When the story about the prolific parakeet appeared in a 


—_ 


recent issue of PARADE, it stopped 7 out of 10 readers. 


Making people stop, read and remember is something PARADE 
does so well (and so often) that independent surveys show 
it’s one of the best read magazines in America. 

lo you as an advertiser, this means twice as many readers 
for your dollar as any of the big weekday magazines. 





To stimulate your sales, build repeat business, make ' —_rnanes mew san 


dealers call for more . . . PARADE has what it takes! 


PARADE - THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE SECTION OF 55 FINE NEWSPAPERS COVERING 
SOME 2600 MARKETS...WITH MORE THAN 165 MILLION READERS EVERY WEEK 
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READERS REPORT 
Title Claim 


Dear Sir: 

In your marketing section [BW 
—Feb.23'57,p64], you state that 
the Woolworth people have two 
stores in the Cross County Center 
in Yonkers, N. Y. The center says 
it is the first to have two major 
units of any one company. 

I do not know their definition 
of “major,” but I offer this case 
as competition—the Merchandise 
Mart center here in Wilmington, 
Del., has two supermarkets of the 
American Stores Co. ... 

TaLBot H. CRANE 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





Lack of Compassion 


Dear Sir: 

In Executive Coaching Catches 
On [BW—Mar.9’57,p66], you have 
the doubts voiced about the 
system. The main problem is ap- 
parently an interference in the 
communication function, and I 
would like to try and offer a solu- 
tion to the problem, with primary 
emphasis at the lower management 
level. 

If the manager would try occa- 
sional introspection, he would prob- 
ably find his failure to reach mutual 
understanding with subordinates 
can be traced to one major per- 
sonality deficiency. This deficiency 
I claim is genuine compassion. A 
man who has a compassionate na- 
ture is constantly looking at the 
world from the viewpoint of others, 
as well as his own. 

During personal relationships, 
the compassionate manager will 
have that “feeling” others in the 
room cannot sense when someone 
is disturbed about some phase of 
the relationship. Automatically 
this man finds himself evaluating 
the situation in an effort to locate 
the cause of friction... . 

CHARLES E,. LOUGHLIN 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


Wrong Company 


Dear Sir: 

Re: Allstate for Life [BW— 
Mar.16°57,p142], you reported that 
in 1934, Allstate “took over Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co., then in 
state receivership and renamed it 
Hercules Life Insurance Co.” 

In this case of mistaken identity, 
you can readily appreciate, I’m 
sure, the impact of this paragraph 
on our own policy-owners and 
prospects. The company referred 
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HOW TO COMPETE SUCCESS 


By ARTHUR F. REINKING, General Manager, Steam Turbine Division, Worthington Corporation 


Worthington is big. But it takes more than size alone to sell turbine 
generators in competition with some of the largest corporations in the U. S. 


Turbine generators—like steel, chemicals, 
or autos—take a tremendous investment 
just to put a team in the field. 

In the hope that our experience may 
help other companies faced with similar 
problems, here are five ideas which we 
have found unusually successful. 


1. Concentrate where the volume is. 
In any business you can usually figure that 
15% of the line accounts for 85% of the 
volume. So the first rule to follow is to 
concentrate on the high volume end of the 
line where you find most of the business. 


Don’t you need a full line to compete? 
Not necessarily. In our case, building tur- 
bine generators up to 15,625 kw only has 
enabled us to develop a specialist reputa- 
tion for the smaller industrial and munici- 
pal turbines. Concentrating on the smaller 
sizes not only reduces overhead and other 
costs, it allows our engineers and technical 
staff to devote all of their time to this size 
range. 


2. Set up a separate division. Divi- 
sional operation is not a new idea, but 
when you're up against big company com- 


petition it can be vitally important. By set- 
ting up a separate operating division and 
completely integrating its functions, you 
are organized to fully exploit your natural 
advantages. 


Worthington has established its Steam 
Turbine Division at Wellsville, N. Y. Com- 
plete engineering, manufacturing, and mar- 
keting staffs as well as all production opera- 
tions are located here. We’re able to move 
fast, to do things that a larger or more 
centralized company might find more dif- 
ficult or more involved to accomplish. 
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ra) 15.000KW 100,000KW 200,000KW 300,000KW 


Concentrate where the volume is. Worthing- 
ton builds turbine generators up to 15,625 kw 
only. This covers the largest number of units 
sold by all makers over the last two years. 


3. Specialize in service. A relatively 
small integrated division concentrating on 
one part of the business enables you to 
shine when it comes to service. By giving 
special attention to this area, you should 
be able to provide better price and data 
service, more “tailoring” of the job to cus- 
tomer requirements, more accurate job 
following, faster deliveries. 

In turbine generators, good service de- 
pends on people. Because we do not build 
the huge central station units, the customer 
gets special attention plus the services of 
our top people. 


4. Invest in people. The difference be- 
tween hiring 50 people at a time and 500 is 
more than simple arithmetic. The smaller 
company can afford to hire more carefully, 


WORTHINGTON 


em IOV we 


Set up a separate division. Al! functions of 
Worthington’s Steam Turbine Div.—engineer- 
ing, manufacturing, sales—are located at Wells- 
ville, N. Y., 80 miles southeast of Buffalo. 


continued on next page 
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IN SERVICE 


Author tells how the-specialized skills of these 11 men are brought 
to bear on every order for a Worthington turbine generator. 





SERVICE ENGINEER GENERATOR SPECIALIST TURBINE SPECIALIST DISTRICT MANAGER DISTRICT ENGINEER 


HOW TO COMPETE SUCCESSFULLY 


Invest in people. “Craftsmanship” is the big 
benefit of developing people. These 10 men 
collectiy have 3 


urbine generators at Worthington. 


continued from previous page 





329 years of experience 


a eae 


to train more thoroughly. The natural re- 
sult of such practices is the development of 
a tradition of craftsmanship. 

At Wellsville, our turbines are built by 
men with an outstanding record for loyalty 
and skill. One foreman has been with us 
33 years. A master machinist recently re- 
tired after 40 years service. Excluding cleri- 
cal and janitorial employees, more than 
half of our working force has been with 
Worthington 14 years or more. 

Craftsmanship adds extra quality to any 
product. It’s the single most important rea- 
son for Worthington’s success in the high- 
speed turbine field (up to 15,000 rpm). 
Here, where tolerances are ultra-important 
(failure can bring an entire process plant 
to a complete halt), craftsmanship has put 
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APPLICATION ENGINEER SALES ENGINEER 


the Worthington high-speed turbine in the 
number one position in the industry. It 
leads all others in total horsepower and 
number of installations. 


5. Buy the best. One way to guarantee 
quality is to buy the best materials avail- 
able regardless of cost. When you buy the 
best you not only improve the performance 
of your product, but you also demonstrate 
its quality to prospective buyers in a tangi- 
ble way. 


“Buying the best” helps us get business 
in competition with companies who devote 
most of their attention to the larger units. 
It’s standard practice, for example, for us 
to include extra quality items normally 
found only on larger turbines. Our men in 





MANAGER OF SALES 


WITH THE GIANTS 


the field tell us that “big turbine design on 
all size units at no extra cost” is a potent 
sales feature that most buyers want. 


Last year we bought millions of dollars 
worth of turbine generator materials from 
our suppliers. We paid thousands of dollars 
extra to get extra quality. Through the 
years this policy has paid many dividends 
for Worthington and for our customers. 


* * * 


Have these principles proved successful 
for Worthington? Well, we're proud of the 
fact that of the many turbine generators 
built in our 41 years in the business, almost 
all are still in operation. We're also proud 
that companies like Libbey-Owens-Ford, 
Clinton Corn Processing Co., Kohler of 


DIVISION GENERAL MANAGER MANAGER OF ENGINEERING MANAGER OF MANUFACTURING 


Invest in product. To demonstrate quality, 
Worthington offers “big turbine” features on 
most units at no extra cost. These cam-oper- 
ated nozzle control valves are a good example. 


(CONTINUED) 


Kohler, and Columbia Cellulose; institu- 
tions like the Universities of North Caro- 
lina and Iowa State; atomic energy plants, 
and cities like Menasha, Wis., and Kinston, 
N. C., all use Worthington turbine gener- 
ators. 


We can give you more information. For 
a simplified explanation of the types of tur- 
bine generators, their application and op- 
eration, write for Bulletins 1960 and 1968. 
Address Section T-71, Worthington Cor- 
poration, Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 
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AIRCRAFT MATERIALS HANDLING INSTRUMENTS 


FARPNIR 


YOU CAN ORDER ball bearings from the widest variety of the U. S. A., consuming nearly 50,000,000 pounds of 
types and sizes, in large quantities, and be sure Fafnir has special bearing steel yearly. Twenty-three branch offices, 
the right bearing to best fit your needs. Fafnir is the largest eighteen warehouses . . . worth bearing in mind. 
independent manufacturer of precision ball bearings in The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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when you cut up the pie... 


the Calculator 
That Prints 
is important! 


The new 99 Calculator That Prints is the 
perfect precision tool for accurately ap- 
portioning profit slices. Eminently applic- 
able to al! figuring needs, the Calculator 
That Prints fills the bill in so many busi- 
nesses. Every step is proved correct on 
exclusive Simpla-Tape and only those fig- 
ures essential to the problems are re- 
corded—there’s never a confusing cipher 
or symbol. 





Contact your Remington Rand representa- 
tive for a surprising office demonstration 
or write for folder C1096, Room 1307, 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


DEPARTMENT 


Problem: $8,500 has been allotted 


for annual bonuses to department 
heads in XYZ Department Store's 
Florida Branch. The store did 111% 
of quota. Determine bonuses on the 
basis of quotas achieved (100% or 
over) during the past fiscal year for 
each of 29 departments. 


% OF QUOTA 
1. Appliances 107 
2. Auto Accessories 129 
3. Boys’ Clothing 102 
etc. etc. 


Methed: Multiply overall store per- 
centage of quota (111%) by number 
of departments above quota (29). 
Divide this total inte bonus amount. 
Enter this ratio as a constant and 
multiply by each departmental per- 
centage. 


(Partiai Tape) 
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POWER...to haul 
up to 33% more > 


Dodge D100 pick-up; 5100 Ibs. G.V.W. 


DODGE PouwerGiantrs 


Most power of the low-priced 3! | 


Everybody agrees . . . the main reason for buying a [_owoce_ | 
truck is to haul a payload. That being the case, doesn’t Wace . 
it make sense to get the truck that’s powered and built <a cae > 
to carry the most in its weight class? Of course it does! 
That’s why so many truck owners are switching to Dodge. Actual Paytood Actual Payload Actual Payload 
Dodge is the power and payload leader of the low- pom anal ~~ pe ae 
priced three. And Dodge is easiest to handle, too. 
Shorter turning radius lets you needle in and out of Facts prove the Dodge D100 pick-up beats both competitive low- 
tough traffic spots in a jiffy. Power steering is available ated: ie tees aa athe Dodee lned ie ban AK... "” 
on most models, and the extra convenience of a push- 
button transmission* can be yours only with Dodge. 
Think it over. After all, it’s just plain good business 


to get the most for your money . . . and your dealer can DODGE TRUCKS 
prove the most truck for your money is Dodge. 


* Available in all low-tonnage and Forward-Control models. WITH THE FORWARO LOOK 























SPECIAL! APRIL IS EXTRA-DIVIDEND MONTH at your Dodge dealer's. . .see him soon! 

















In the past half-century, Lummus has designed, 
engineered and constructed over 700 installations 
throughout the world. On this list, which is a veri- 
table “Who’s who” of satisfied customers, are plants 
for making petroleum products, chemicals, petro- 
chemicals, paper, food products, synthetic rubber, 
plastics and fertilizers. Whether it’s your process or 
one we secure for you, whether it’s here or abroad, 
your Lummus job will bring you maximum return 
on your capital investment. And Lummus will keep 
your process “secret” safe. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO * HOUSTON + THE HAGUE + LONDON « MONTREAL + PARIGO 





BEFORE BRUSHING 


AFTER BRUSHING 


Osborn Matice Brush 
puts final finish on 


aluminum pistons. 


Centerless Brushing Method 


quickly produces precision finish 


HEN it comes to precision finishing of cylindrical parts, Osborn’s 
Centerless Brushing method does the job quickly and efficiently 
The aluminum pistons shown above are fed across the face of an Osborn 
Matic Bufcute Brush mounted on a standard centerless grinder. Feather 
burrs are thoroughly removed, surface junctures blended, and surface finish 
refined . . . automatically and economically. 
A wide range of cylindrical parts can be processed in a similar manner. 
An Osborn Brushing Analysis, made in you 
plant at no obligation, will demonstrate how Write Today for 
Osborn Power Brushing Methods can help auto- the new 
mate your operations . . . improve your product 100- page Osborn 
The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-95, yates Xs9-6. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 














BRUSHING METHODS + POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES + FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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to in the above paragraph was the 
National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

National .Life Insurance Co., 
Montpelier, Vt., which does busi- 
ness in the 48 states and Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has never been 
in receivership. In fact, the most 
prized feature of our 107-year-old 
company is its financial stability 
and soundness. .. . 

At the end of 1956, National 
Life of Vermont ranked 22nd in 
size in assets among the life insur- 
ance companies of the country. ... 

RICHARD A. BOTTAMINI 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
MONTPELIER, VT. 


St. Paul Is Its Home 


Dear Sir: 

May we direct your attention to 
the fact that the general office and 
home brewery of the Theo. Hamm 
Brewing Co. is located in St. Paul, 
Minn., not our twin sister city as 
contained im your article. Theo. 
Hamm Brewing Co. has also ac- 
quired a second brewery in San 
Francisco. We appreciate the fine 
comments regarding the job being 
done by one of our oldest and 
largest industries but please leave 
it in the capitol city of St. Paul 
where it has been since 1865. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

. PAUL, MINN. 


Step In Right Direction 


Dear Sir: 

Many thanks for the best de- 
scription I’ve read of Standard & 
Poor’s new indices [BW—Mar.9 
*57,p43|. Let's hope it leads to 
further forward steps: (1) Replace 
the now obsolete Dow data with 
S&P on exchange tape and brokers 
blackboards. (2) Teach Datatron 
to produce a volume comparison 
(both total and 10 or 15 leaders) 
based on value rather than number 
of shares traded. And more sig- 
nificant, a list of those issues traded 
in highest ratio to shares publicly 
held. 

If the new index overcomes the 
inertia of Dow-thinkers, perhaps 
we can hope again for the metric 
system, alphabet improvement, 
and calendar reform. 

P. S. BARROWS 
DEL MAR, CALIF. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Don Duggan was down in the dumps... 


p 
woe 


He has to have an operation. Not ma- 
jor, but still . . . two weeks out. Plus 
bills.So Don worries. Foolish? Maybe. 


Don has a good job. Highly skilled. 
Takes care, concentration. But Don’s 


thinking hard...about something else! 


Sad, too. He must have forgotten how 
much his group insurance would help. 
Don really doesn’t have to worry at all! 


But Tip Hiller’s on top of the world! 


Tip never worries about this sort of 
thing. Why? Because his employers 
have B. E. U. with their Connecticut 
General group benefits plan. 


So Tip understands exactly how his 
protection works. Works fine. Because 
B. E. U. means Better Employee 
Understanding of group benefits. 


See the big difference B. E. U. can 
make? For you? Sure! Ask your in- 
surance man or Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15. 
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Gar Wood Industries, Inc., General Aniline & Film Corp. and Mac Gregor 
Sports Products, Inc. all have custom-planned Connecticut General group 
benefits. Take a few profitable minutes to find out about B.E.U. 


«(=r | CONNECTICUT GENERAL "0" 


ACCIDENT 
LIFE 
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You can’t beat steel for venetian blinds 


Take one of the slats of a venetian 
blind made of steel, bend it sharply, 
even tie it into a knot—and see how 
it snaps right back! Steel venetian 
inds need no coddling. They are 
so strong and springy they can take 
rough treatment in dusting without 
damage or taking a permanent “‘set.”’ 

Steel's strength allows the slats to 
be made paper-thin, so they let in 


more sunlight and give you clearer 


vision. These thin, light-weight slats 
make the blind easy to raise, too, yet 
are just heavy enough to prevent 
rattling in a breeze, and so that the 
blind comes down without prodding 
when you release the cord lock. 
There’s nothing like steel, not only 
for strength but for the way it takes 
smooth, handsome finishes. Some 
venetian blind manufacturers use a 
special finish on the steel, producing 


such a satin-smooth surface that dust 
particles can’t find a foothold, and 
dusting is hardly ever needed. 

You'll like venetian blinds made 
of steel. No other material can give 
you such handsome, durable blinds. 
Manufacturers are offering venetian 
blinds made from Bethlehem steel in 
a broad range of designs, and in fin- 
ishes to harmonize with any interior 
in your home or office. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 











A COMPLETELY NEW CONCEPT 
IN INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING 


Railway Express 
WORLD THRUWAY SERVICE 


offers you 4 new import-export 
advantages never before available! 


NEW THRUWAY SPEED! 

Modern waybilling methods end long customs 
and warehousing delays, cut overseas in-transit 
times up to 30%! Now you can ship across 

the world as easily as you ship cross-country! 


NEW THRUWAY EFFICIENCY! 

Railway Express has its agents here and 
abroad, and is also a registered Federal 
Maritime Commission Forwarder (Registration 
No. 941). Now you can eliminate time-wasting, 
separate handling of your shipments to all 
countries of the free world! 


NEW THRUWAY COVERAGE! 

Railway Express, affiliated with the world’s 
foremost carrier services, now adds inter- 
continental coverage to its rail-air network 
of some 23,000 American communities! 


NEW THRUWAY RATES! 

Published through rates provide a fixed 
charge from origin to final destination for 
most countries. Reductions on domestic 
haulage rates, lower customs charges, and 
pickups and deliveries at no additional cost 
(within REA vehicle area limits) 

mean new savings! 


The Big Difference is 


‘ ye xpREsS* 





How ALCOA Activated Alumina 
—controls internal pipeline corrosion 
—prevents water contamination of petroleum products 

for a major oil company 


Operating experience has proved the necessity and 
advisability of using dehydration on petroleum prod- 
uct pipelines . . . to control internal corrosion and to 
eliminate, insofar as possible, many problems re- 
lating to delivery of products contaminated by water 
to pipeline terminals. Here’s how a major oil com- 
pany does it: 

The drying plant consists of four towers, 20 feet 
high by 8 feet in diameter, each charged with 18,000 
pounds of ALcoa® Activated Alumina. The desiccant 
is supported by a neutral aggregate bed which rests 
on a screen supported by a large mesh grating. 

Two towers are on stream for 24 hours, and are 
then regenerated while the other two are put on 
stream. Each tower dries 25,000 barrels of petroleum 
products during its 24 hours of service. 

Reactivation is accomplished by draining the tower 
and feeding 150-pound steam into fin type coils 
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THE ALCOA HOUR 
TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE DRAMA M4 
ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS CHEMICALS 
atuminum COMPANY OF AMERICA 
t actos 


which are spaced evenly through the bed of alumina. 
When the bed is drained, vacuum is pulled on it by 
a steam jet eductor. Regeneration is complete when 
the alumina reaches a minimum temperature of 
350°F, by which time the vacuum has reached 26 
inches or more. 

ALcoA Activated Alumina is the “old reliable” 
desiccant of the oil and gas industry. If you're not 
already using it, investigate today. Write to ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS Division, 700-C 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 0. 











You get fine offset reproduction of forms, 
letters, orders — in line, halftone and color — from the Davidson 
Dual-Lith because it’s engineered that way. This speedy little 
machine delivers finished sheets at speeds up to 100 a minute 
...it’s ideal for short runs, and in the long run, too! Is it easy to 
operate? You bet it is! Your operator has full control of the 
machine from a sitting position: finger-tip start and stop... flip 
change of masters and plates...instant inking and dampening 
control...automatic blanket cleaning... flick-switch paper feed. 
Davidson’s exclusive 2-Cylinder Principle gives you more for your 
money, too— not only clean, sharp offset, but it will also print 
both sides of the sheet at once! And precision engineering assures 
smooth operation all the way... positive feed, hairline register, 
uniform impression, steady delivery hour after hour. Davidson 
Dual-Lith is the finest small offset machine in the world! Use 
the handy coupon for further information. 


DAVIDSON 


does more fo ne machine 
DUAL-LITH more for you on one machi 


, 
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DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Merg Se ool Linotype C p 
29 RYERSON STREET, BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 
Distributors in all p pol cities end Canedo 





[-] Send Model 242 brochure 
[-) Arrange a demonstration 


Name 





Firm 





Street 





City Zone___ State 





LL... —_ —Text set in Linotype ¢ Headings in ProType.— 





In 1956, for the fifth straight year... 


CUMMINS DIESELS 
NEW TRUCKS 223% 
MAKES OF 





Diesel “Y" 


Allothers... 1% 





POWER MORE 


THAN ALL OTHER 
DIESELS COMBINED! 


Again, for the fifth straight year, the top truck diesel is Cummins! 
Here are the reasons: 
e Easy to Obtain—16 truck manufacturers offer Cummins power 
in more than 225 models 
e Easy-to-get Service—nearly 300 outlets offer service throughout 
United States and Canada 
e Easy on Costs—long life and more miles per gallon assure low 
maintenance and fuel costs 
e Complete Engine Line—models, from 125 to 335 horsepower, 
for every application 
Based on the percentage break- Since 1952, new diesel truck sales in the medium and heavy duty sizes 
down of total engines sold to have continued to grow in number as well as percent of all trucks regis- 
diesel truck buyers for the tered in these classes. In 1956, the number of new diesel trucks sold was 
yond tna ae degen more than double that of 1952! 
new truck registration fig- : , . — : ‘ ; 
ures of the R. L. Polk Co. The trend is to diesei . . . the choice is Cummins. Specify Cummins, 
the top diesel, in your new trucks. 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc., Columbus, Indiana 


CUMMINS 
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Glidden white pigment 


No, a housewife cannot actually buy Glidden 
white pigment in her favorite store. But it’s 


there, helping to sell her a variety of products! 


Atlanta Paper Company uses Glidden 
Zopaque Titanium Dioxide to print its Bottle 
Master® and Cluster-Pak® carry-home cartons 
sparkling white before the product message is 


added. These brilliant-colored cartons stand 


THE GLIDDEN 


Budweiset 


t/ Aol 
is selling in super-markets! & % porareel 9 bal 
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out, helping to build those extra, impulse 
sales and multiple-unit sales. 


Glidden Zopaque Titanium Dioxide—the 
finest white pigment—gives greater whiteness 
not only to paper but paint, rubber, plastic, 
and ceramic products. If you would like to 
add exira sales appeal to your white products, 
write for complete details. 


COMPANY 


Chemicals - Pigments - Metals Division 





Baltimcre, Maryland e¢ Collinsville, Illinois « Hammond, Indiana e« Scranton, Pa. 























...and it becomes an AUTOMOBILE! 


Your car weighs over a ton and a half. (A truck 
weighs more.) 

Of the total weight, only some 45 pounds are 
Copper. Yet how would your car run without 
Copper? If it did run, how long would it last? 

Your radiator is of Copper . . . for high thermal 
conductivity and freedom from leaks. 

Your oil lines and strainers are usually Cop- 
per... to avoid rusting and clogging. 

Your lights, your ignition, your starter . . . all 
require Copper’s high electrical conductivity. 

Critical parts exposed to air, to lubricants, to 
coolants, need Copper’s resistance to corrosion. 


Carburetor and generator, horn and heater 
and air conditioner, gaskets and bushings and 
bearings, clock and lock . . . are on the list of 100 
or more parts where Copper is indispensable. 

Even your car keys are usually brass or nickel 
silver .. . two of Copper’s rugged, durable alloys. 
(And you know why! Ever bend or snap off a key 
in a locked car?) 

To the progress of the automobile business, 
Copper is essential. It is essential to the progress 
of many another business, also. Perhaps to yours? 

Whether you manufacture automobiles or only 
drive one, you’ll be glad to know the outlook is 
bright for plenty of Copper year after year! 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 


COPPER OR ITS ALLOYS PROVIDE THESE ADVANTAGES: Best conductor of electricity commercially available * Does not rust... high corrosion resistance * Best 
heat transfer agent of all commercial metals * Easy to machine, form, draw, stamp, polish, plate, etc. * Welds readily ... excellent for soldering and brazing 
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Two-Hundred-Million-Year-Old Inertial Navigator 


cient enough for his needs and marvelously compact... in 


Our INTEREST in the fly’s anatomy is the interest of an elec- 
tronics scientist concerned with the myriad problems in 
the newest concept of automatic airborne guidance systems: 
inertial guidance. The fly, eons ago, had two sets of wings. 
His second set shrivelled into vibrating gyros called hal- 


teres, creating his own built-in navigational system, efh- 


truth, an inertial guidance system. Inertial guidance is one 
of several major electronic fields where Litton Industries 
developments have been unique. We work in an environ- 
ment equipped solely to advance electronics research, 


design, and production for Defense and for industry. 


LITTON INDUSTRIES BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


Plants and Laboratories in California, Maryland, Indiana and New York 


DIGITAL COMPUTERS AND CONTROLS 
MICROWAVE POWER TUBES 
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RADAR AND COUNTERMEASURES 
AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


PRECISION COMPONENTS 
SPACE SIMULATION RESEARCH 


INERTIAL GUIDANCE 
SERVOMECHANISMS 





They spent money with 


to make money 











Here’s how they reached their decision... 
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You get what you want with 


~~ PROD ON CHIEF 


val 


“Plant output is bas on press capacities” 


ag* o ‘ $ 
4 “Our production schedules are 
f determined right in this pressrcom 
-.. we figure close and hold to | 
them. That’s why we buy fast, 
dependable Danly’s. Stronger . 
construction reduces die wear, =” 
means fewer stoppages for die 
regrinding. | save on parts and 
maintenance, too. Danly Presses . 
cost far less in thé end. 
$ 
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NEW PLANT DEVELOPMENT MAN 


“PreBeeg shape the o=RAe program” 
te» f “% 


tg 

ife 
eCRE 
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~ 
The increased productivity we ge 
from modern Danly Presses” 
makes our new plants profitable. 
Danly’s stroke faster, are adaptable 
to automatic feed and control. »: 
Safe and reliable, too, because” 
controls, pipes and wiges—even 
an automatic oi/ lubricating 
system—are integral with the 
press. For my money, Dani 
Presses are musts], 
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FINANCE V.P. 


aE 


te +. ; 
“We can't afford old presses” 


Figures prove it—we must produce 
ore to keep up with the growing market. 
e can't be held back by siow equipment 
that requires frequent intellance and 
may ea. down during a vital produe- 
tion run. Modern D Presses suit 
me fine. infty book, they’re fast, 


dependable wealth -builders! 
: 


a 


You too, get what you want with 


DAIN L 


Send for this new book that discusses presses, profits and 
growth! “INDUSTRY'S WEALTH-BUI/ILDERS” takes the 
management view of production by stamping. Write today! 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 
MECHANICAL PRESSES @« DIE SETS AND DIE MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
2100 S. Laramie Avenue e« Chicago SO, illinois 

















if you need 


only a little bit 


If your requirements for special steel are small 
— say, just a box of high-speed tool bits or a few 
pounds of special alloy steel — come to your nearby 
Crucible warehouse. Every warehouse in our 
nationwide chain is geared to handle your require- 
ments, whether you buy by the pound or the ton. 
And each carries full stocks of: 


Rex High Speed Steel . . . ALL grades of Tool 
Steel (including Die Casting Die and Plastic Mold 
Steel, Drill Rod, Tool Bits, and Hollow Tool Steel 
Bars) ... Stainless Steel (Sheets, Bars, Wire, Bil- 
lets, Electrodes) ... Max-el, HY-Tuf, AISI Alloy 
. . . Onyx Spring, Hollow Drill Steel and other 
special purpose steels. 

So, for prompt, complete special steel service — 
regardless of the size of your order — call Crucible 


— big enough to serve you . . . small enough to 
want to. 


[CRUCIBLE] WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Crucible Steel Company of America 


General Sales Offices, The Oliver Building, Melion Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Branch Offices and Warehouses: Atlanta © Baltimore ¢ Boston © Buffalo « Charlotte 
Chicago * Cincinnati « Cleveland « Dallas Dayton ¢ Denver ¢ Detroit * Harrison * Houston « Indianapolis ¢ Los Angeles * Milwaukee * New Haven « New York 
Philadelphia « Pittsburgh e Portiand, Ore. © Providence * Rockford « San Francisco « Seattie « Springfield, Mass. ¢ St. Louis « St. Paul ¢ Syracase « Toronto, Ont. 
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business letters 


vo your 
speak broxen Engiish? 





A man is judged by his letters 


(And so is his company) 


After all, a business letter is a proxy you send to speak for 
you and your company. 


If it looks neat and efficient, then you do. 


But if it looks sloppy — with a sprinkling of faded, broken 
characters— it can make a very poor impression. 


That’s one good reason why you should trade in your 
old typewriters on new Royals! 





Why Royals? Because Royals make a sparkling print-like 
impression on paper. And keep on doing it after most other 
typewriters have given up. 

And surprisingly enough, new Royals will probably save 
you a whole pot full of money. First, typists prefer them 
(about 2 to 1 over the next three makes) because they’re 
easier to operate. So they’re good for morale. 

Secondly, because they require so little servicing, take 
less time out for repairs. 

From now on, why not be sure your letters make the 
best impression. Call in your local Royal Representative 
and figure out a trade-in program. A program that will tell 
you just when it will pay you to trade in your old typewriters 
for more efficient Royals. 


@ standard 
ROYAL electric + portable 
® : . 
Products of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. Roytype business supplies 
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There's nothing more 
versatile than a spring 


ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


General Offices: Bristol, Connecticut 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Precision Mechanical Springs 


CONVENIENT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS Coast to Coast 


WALLACE BARNES CO. THE WILLIAM D. GIBSON CO. RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO. BARNES-GIBSON-RAYMOND Diy, 
Bristol, Connecticut and 1800 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Corry, Pennsylvania 40300 Plymouth Rd., ys bene Mich. 
Syracuse 9 (Solvay), N.Y. and Ann Arbor, Michigan 


MILWAUKEE DIVISION OHIO DIVISION CLEVELAND SALES OFFICE 
341 E. Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 1825 E. 1st St, Dayton, Ohio 22700 Shore Center Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


SEABOARD PACIFIC DIVISION DUNBAR BROTHERS CO. F.N.MANROSSAND SONS CO. THE WALLACE BARNES CO., LTD. 
15001 So. Broadway, Gardena, Cal, Bristol, Conn Bristol, Connecticut Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


WALLACE BARNES STEEL DIVISION —Producer of High -Carbon Strip Steel 











“lama 
Burlington Man” 


I’m a Burlington Livestock Agent—and that’s a carload of beef 
cattle, about to be loaded. 

Ever stop to think what some farmer or rancher has invested 
in those animals? Several tons of feed . . . months of hard work 

. . a goodly amount of skill and experience . . . and a substan- 
tial sum of money. And here’s what American consumers will 
get out of them: Top-quality meat . . . chemicals . . . leather... 
medicines . . . fertilizer . . . and a variety of other products. 

Where do I come in? Well, the Burlington is the nation’s larg- 
est carrier of livestock and agricultural products. We provide 
fast, dependable transportation for cattle, sheep and hogs... 
and I make sure that we do our job properly. 

I’m proud of the recognition my railroad has earned among 
shippers and travelers—and proud to say, 

“IT am a Burlington Man!” 





bi Burl ington Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Route 9] Colorado and Southern Railway 


# Fort Worth and Denver Railway 











BURLINGTON LINES: Sccryuhere West 
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SILICONE NEWS 





DOW CORNING 


Silicone insulation makes possible 
“Powermatic” toaster 


Perk-up electric percolator with 


Silicone laminate 


New “jet fast” window cleaner 
made with Silicones 


CONVENIENCE, CONVENIENCE 
AND STILL MORE CONVENIENCE — 
that’s what today’s buyers demand. 
And they’re getting what they want — 
thanks to Dow Corning Silicones. 
Here are a few examples of how 
silicones aid manufacturers in pro- 
viding features that spell more con- 
venience and more sales. 


LOOK, NO HANDS—Now McGraw 
Electric has produced a “Powermatic” 
Toastmaster that takes a slice of 
bread from your hand, lowers it 
lovingly, toasts it just right, then wafts 
it gently back up, all under its own 
power. Nothing to push or pull. 
Secret? A tiny motor insulated with 
Dow Corning Silicones. 








The motor, which is toasted at 400°F 
right along with the bread, would not 
be possible without silicone insula- 
lation. And Dow Corning silicone 
insulation can take years and years 
of toasting without damage. That’s 
been proved in thousands of hard- 
working industrial motors and trans- 
formers. Add it all up and you have 
a more convenient, super-skilled 
appliance that does everything but 
butter the toast for you! No. 45 


DUNKING ALLOWED — An acci- 
dental dip in dishwater won’t wreck 
the electrical connections in the new 
Mirro-Matic 
Aluminum 
Company. 


Percolator, made by 
Goods Manufacturing 
Reason? The plug-in 
oe " ss 


- aS 
insulators are now fabricated from 
silicone-glass laminate. Why? The 
silicone laminate has only one hun- 
dredth the moisture absorption of the 
phenolic insulators formerly used. . . 
a big difference when you're dealing 
with electricity! Silicone-glass also has 
greater physical strength, more heat 
resistance . . . it’s more reliable all 
around. Yet, the silicone laminate 
doesn’t cost a penny more . . . plain 
low-cost stampings are used instead 
of molded parts. More savings are 
realized through less breakage during 
assembly. No. 46 


FRY PANS, TOO — find strong 
sales appeal in easy washability and 
controlled electric heat. The Sunbeam 


Smart Marketers Sell “Convenience” 


Automatic Frypan gets its extra con- 
venience from Silastic* seals that 
protect the electrical connections. 
Silastic, Dow Corning’s silicone rub- 
ber, keeps them dry even when the 
Frypan is almost totally immersed 
in water. No. 47 


GOT WINDOW “PAINS”? Window- 
cleaning has always been one of the 
most miserable household chores. But 
now to the rescue: new “Jet Spray 
Bon Ami”, an aerosol bomb that does 
all the dirty work. You just spray it 
on, wipe it off and the glass sparkles 
like new again. It’s that simple. 


At the press of a button, the Bon 
Ami bomb sprays foam containing 
Dow Corning Silicones. Remaining on 
the window pane after the foam is 
wiped away, the silicones form an 
invisible water repellent film that 
keeps the glass sparkling longer and 
makes it easier to clean next time. 
The foam, by 
the way, prevents 
| splatter and “run- 
off” . . . a special 
convenience to 
housewives. Jet 
Spray is fine for 
other surfaces, 
too: tile, enamel, 
chrome, painted 
wood to name a 
few. No. 48 
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You wanted fo call Texaco about 
their one sales agreement, 
_ remember? 


ONE BRAND= 


ONE SALES AGREEMENT 


NATIONWIDE, 
cuts lube costs 


Here are three practical advantages to buying all your 
industrial lubricants under a single Texaco Sales Agree- 
ment, no matter where your plants are located: 

The economy of quantity buying is one . . . simplifi- 
cation of inventory is another. And using one brand — 
one quality nationwide is another; for it makes control 
much simpler and uniform performance more certain. 

In addition, Texaco’s exclusive nationwide service, 
backed by more than 2,000 distributing plants, assures 
prompt, accurate engineering help and delivery in all 48 


States. You get advice on lubrication problems in every 
type operation; metal working, construction, mining, 
transportation, whatever your field—the kind of practi- 
cal help that consistently brings production up and costs 
down. 

For full information on Texaco’s unique one agree- 
ment plan covering all 48 States, call the Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plant nearest you or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRMML LUBRICANTS 


TUNE IN... 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA RADIO BROADCASTS EVERY 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
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First-quarter business hasn't been altogether satisfactory, and there 
are no present indications that the second will be better. 


Yet hesitancy, at such a high level, isn’t too painful. 


And a little “adjustment” has its advantages: easing strains on man- 
power, materials, credit. Inflation is fading as a threat. 


Failure of the new autos to stampede buyers and of housing to score 
any recovery now is holding many lines of business in check. 


This, however, poses no real over-all threat as yet. 


And the Federal Reserve sees no present need to shift on credit—one 
way or the other. Its open market committee, meeting this week, felt that 
the recent “neutral” policy should be good enough. 


Demand for loans so far this year actually has been far below what it 
was a year ago. In fact, up till tax time, the curve looked more like 1954. 
And even tax borrowing was less than a year ago, so the banking authorities 
found no reason for a new squeeze on money. 


Auto output for the second quarter now is scheduled for 1.6-million 
cars, according to Ward’s Automotive Reports. This would be better than 
either 1956 or 1954, but puny alongside the same 1955 period. 


But past comparisons aren’t the immediate question. What the economy 
at large will be feeling is a downward tug. (Manufacturers of original 
equipment tires and parts will be particularly affected.) 


The point is this: Projected output is 200,000 under the first quarter— 
a decline when production should normally be rising. 


Steel, like autos, is declining when it usually is expected to rise. And 
this, as everyone knows, is no simple coincidence. 


Autos’ disappointments are finding reflection in steel. 


This week’s mill operations are scheduled at 92% of capacity against 
934%2% last week and February’s average of about 97%. 


If you are statistically minded, you know the implications of a down- 
trend in steel and automobiles at this time of year: 


Let the two go down when both should be rising, and you get a heavy 
pull on any seasonally adjusted index. It’s not just the extent of their slip- 
page; there’s a multiplier here. 


o==@c 
Price now is the key in the selling of new automobiles. 


You say, “It has been right along.” Well, yes, in a measure. People 
have been shopping. And some “price advertising” has been going on. 
But cuts now are general, and the ad prices often are rock bottom. 


Yet, sad to relate, this hasn’t sent sales rocketing so far. 


There’s no clear proof as yet that list prices of new cars have been cut 
by the manufacturers. Nevertheless, some ads for the “popular three” come 
amazingly close to dealers’ invoice prices on them. 


Meanwhile, it’s no secret that bonuses have been offered during 
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March (in Buick’s Gold Rush sales drive), and that programs for the second 
quarter call for extensive use of such incentives (which sometimes have the 
exact same effect as price cuts). 


How the Big Three motor companies view sales prospects can be judged 
from the way they’ve scheduled second-quarter output: 


* Chrysler: a cut of 3.4% (with hopes for no reduction at all). 
¢ Ford: a reduction of almost 10% perhaps sharper for Mercury. 
* General Motors: down 15% from an already disappointing level. 


Chrysler’s higher priced cars, particularly the Imperial, are marking 
up the industry’s best production gains. Yet if these come out of GM’s 
hide, it is at the expense of Buick rather than Cadillac. 


This country’s auto builders probably aren’t really worrying about 
sales lost to foreign competition. Yet it’s generally agreed that imports this 
year will come close to our exports. 


Exports last year (other than to Canada) were something over 150,000 
cars. Foreign registrations here were 90,000 or so. 


But December and January—in the dead of winter—were the best two 
sales months ever for foreign makes; they’re running 80% to 90% over 
year-earlier levels (while currency shortages nip exports). 


Don’t be surprised if this revives talk of U.S.-made small cars—and 
even of stripped economy models of some of our present cars. 


April’s showers will douse a scattering of newly unemployed as they 
make the rounds of factory employment offices. 


In autos: Mercury has announced elimination of one shift in St. Louis 
and smaller cutbacks in two other assembly plants. These are on top of 
earlier reductions by General Motors. 


In machinery: International Harvester plans layoffs to work down 
inventories of certain tractors used in construction. The problem seems to 
be the slow start in the federal-aid highway program. 


In tires: U.S. Rubber is slowing*down output of plants in Wisconsin 
and Massachusetts. 


In appliances: Kelvinator division of American Motors is reducing its 
2,600 work force in the Grand Rapids plant by 350. 


Many in textiles feel that the worst is over. Yet another flurry of 
price weakness in cotton gray goods this week touched off rumors that mill 
output might have to be trimmed further. 


Much of the recent distress has stemmed from overbuying on the ill- 
timed attempt to mark up prices last autumn. 


Leveling off in the capital goods boom is having its effect on machine 
tool builders’ backlogs, which are expected to go on declining as in recent 
months. However, this cushion is a fat one, and current shipments indicate 
bettering 1956’s nearly $900-million. 


Backlogs still exceed five months’ output at present high rates. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 30, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y¥ 
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Generalaire No. 1960F 
in Suede Brown. 


your choice of decorator colors 


42 smartly-styled models, efficiently designed and sturdily built for a business lifetime of wear 


Picture in your own office this smart 
new Generalaire, finished in Suede 
Brown! Or if you prefer—you can have 
it in Pine Frost Green, Autumn Haze, 
Glen Green or Manila Tan—with harmo 


nizing Velvoleum or Textolite writing top 


These are the decorator colors in which 
GF now offers modern metal desks. 
‘They bring freshness and new life into 
any oftice. They convert drab monotone 
clerical areas into interesting, inspiring 


places to work. 


As for the GF Generalaire desk itself, 
it incorporates too many new exclusive 
features to name here. But of this you 
may be sure: It has everything you'd 
expect in a much costlier desk plus 
some efficient features you won't find 
even in far more expensive desks. This 
metal desk can’t split or warp, its draw- 
ers will never stick, its solidly - welded 
joints can't come loose. Year after year, 
from the day you buy a GF Generalaire, 
it will be as handsome as it is today. 


That's real economy! 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS © GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @ GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 


There's a GF Generalaire for every 
office job and the best 


way to choose is to see them for your 


42 models 

self at your nearest GF Dealer or 
factory branch. For an illustrated 
The General Fireproofing 
& Ohio 


folder, write 


Co., Dept. B-79, Youngstown 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metol Business Furniture 











- from Is a t 1 feet below, ‘ 
Here, at Utah, plant, @ pile 
of solar salt reflects its image on a salt pond. 


Because Morton has nation-wide salt sources .. . sales-service offices 


\ 


Only Morton ean offer you the right salt | 


Morton produces, refines and sells salt to industry for right job will help you reduce costs, save time, and turn 


out products of uniform high quality. That’s why it’s wise 
to get advice from a salt specialist. 


every use under the sun—for everything from seasoning 
food and setting dyes to making chemicals and curing hides. 
As the only nation-wide salt company, Morton is able How Morton can help you 
to supply industry with salt from all three sources: from 
mines, wells, and solar ponds. As a result, Morton can ; Morton has the most complete salt research laboratory 
produce the right salt for any industrial use. in the world. Morton also makes every grade of salt. This 
means you get expert, impartial advice on which grade or 
grades will do the best job for you. If your Morton sales- 
man personally can’t solve a salt problem for you, he can 
refer the problem to Morton’s research laboratory for quick, 
thorough analysis. This service help you get from Morton 
may be worth thousands of dollars to you every year. 


Sait is not all the same 
You may not realize that there are three different types 
of salt and nearly 100 different grades —each with its own 
peculiarities of purity, shape, texture, and rate of solu- 
bility. But you should realize that the right salt for the 




















in all key cities . . . and the world’s finest salt research center . . 


for every industrial use, coast to coast 


4 Salt Sources 
@& Warehouses 


Only Morton is equipped to serve any 

kind of industry, anywhere in America 
Regardless of your size, your needs, or your location, 
Morton has the facilities to serve you. Morton has 14 
strategically located plants, including sources of supply 
in Canada and the Bahamas, plus sales-service offices from 
coast to coast. And only Morton can offer you fast deliv- 
ery on a bag to a trainload of salt anywhere in the country. 


MORTON SALT 
COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


120 So. La Sallie Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone: Fi 6-1300 
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WHEN YOU NEED A BEARING—remember this: 


TORRINGTON makes every basic type of anti-friction bearing 


When there isn’t a bearing big enough or small enough 
to do the job you want... 

TORRINGTON will build it for you to the size and tolerances 
you need. 

When you have a special problem... 

A TorrinctTon EncIneer will consult with you and recom- 
mend a bearing that’s best for the job. You can rely on 
his judgment because bearings are his business and he has 


the backing of engineering staffs at Torrington, Conn., 
and South Bend, Ind. 

We're proud we can offer our customers a service of such 
breadth and depth. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. . 


District offices and distributors in principal cities of United States 
and Canada 


Torrington, Conn. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller Tapered Roller 


Cylindrical Roller ° Needle ° Ball e 


Needle Rollers 
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@ At Bermuda, Prime 
Minister Macmillan and Pres. 
Eisenhower (picture) patched 
up the U. S.-British alliance. 


@ But it’s clear that Bri- 
tain is reduced to a secondary 
role in world affairs. 


@ With labor trouble at 
home and a loosening Com- 
monwealth . . . 


Britain Clings to Fading Power 


ANY TIMES in the past, pundits 
have predicted the collapse of 

Britain’s world power, only to have 
events prove them wrong. But today 
Britain is barely hanging on toa strictlv 
secondary world position—far behind 
either the U.S. or the U.S.S.R. In 
fact, history is moving so fast that it 
threatens to pass Britain bv and leave 
it with no choice between throwing in 
its lot with Western Europe or becom 
ing a mere appendage to the U.S. 

Through the postwar period to the 
Suez crisis, Britain managed to main- 
tain a unique power position—far be- 
yond its own resources—bv balancing 
three key relationships: with the U.S., 
with Western Europe, and with the 
Commonwealth. At the same time, the 
British tried at home to make a suc- 
cessful economic mixture out of a great- 
power defense effort, welfare statism, 
and modernization of their industry. 
¢ String Played Out—Today it doesn’t 
look as if the British can get by much 
longer with their diplomatic balancing 
act or with their postwar economic 
policies. 

Three developments of the past week 
tell a good part of the story: 
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At Bermuda last weekend, Pres. 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Mac- 
millan (picture) patched up the U.S.- 
British alliance—but pretty much on 
American terms and with Britain cast 
as a decidedly junior partner. It was 
clear when the conference ended that 
Britain could no longer make any moves 
in the Middle East or South Asia with 
out consulting the U.S. It is only in 
Europe that a joint policy now exists. 

In Rome on Monday, while Ma 
milian talked in Bermuda with Cana 
dian leaders, six of Britain’s Continental 
neighbors signed treaties that will 
establish (assuming they get parliamen- 
tary approval) an extensive customs 
union (Common Market) and an atomic 
energy pool (Euratom). A_ political 
union is the ultimate goal. Although 
the British have been planning to tie 
their economy with the Common Mar- 
ket via an overlapping free trade area, 
they are beginning to have doubts if 
they can square such a policy with the 
economic ties of the Commonwealth. 
In other words, the British may _ b« 
missing the boat as the Continent 
moves toward a large single mass market. 

In Britain itself at midweek, the 
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threat of nationwide industrial strikes 
still hung like a dark shadow over the 
British economy—and revealed the kind 
of economic squeeze Macmillan faces at 
home. Government and __ industry 
seemed to have this choice: (1) to hold 
out against labor demands in order to 
check wage inflation, even at the risk of 
i lengthy strike and a new drain on 
London’s gold reserve, or (2) to make 
concessions for the sake of export 
earnings, at the risk of losing a compet- 
itive position in world markets. 

¢ Bright Side—This is the grim side 
of the picture, of course. When it 
comes to their international position, 
Britons generally are looking at the 
bright side of Bermuda, especially the 
U.S. promise to supply Britain with 
guided missiles. 

Also, they are totting up their own 
assets—a stockpile of atomic weapons, 
sizable air and naval forces, a string 
of bases around the world. No other 
country outside the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. has anything approaching 
this power. 

Britain still is the world’s third 
industrial power, whether you meas- 
ure by its gross national product, its 
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foreign trade or its military strength. 
It ranks second in exports.) And it 
still has a tremendous asset in the 
Commonwealth, with its capacity to 
keep older nations such as Australia 
ind New Zealand and newer ones 
uch as India and Ghana either under 
the British Crown or within the sterling 
area, Or both. 


|. Taking Inventory 


Looking at these assets, most Britons 
scorn the idea that their country should 
turn its back on the seven seas and 
concentrate on Europe. They view their 
tentative steps onto the Continent as 
reinsurance against a possible dissolution 
of the Commonwealth and the com- 
plete collapse of their world position. 

In effect, the British seem deter- 

mined to hold onto the past, even if 
that means hanging onto Uncle Sam’s 
coattails in some important areas. The 
British don’t admit this, of course, even 
to themselves. Many of them feel that 
the balance has been heavily tipped 
against Britain since Suez and that the 
country is still at a low point of power. 
They believe that, as events develop, 
Britain can regain its influence. 
* Overreaching?—The question that’s 
being asked in Washington and in the 
capitals of Western Europe is whether 
Britain still isn’t trving to playa role 
that’s far beyond its capacity—and 
whether it isn’t a somewhat superfluous 
that U.S. commitments and 
power encircle the world much as Brit- 
ain’s used to. 

Che danger, as some outside observ- 
ers see it, is that Britain will continue 
from crisis to crisis. And, finally, when 
it turns toward the Continent, it will 
no longer have the chance to lead in 
unifying Western Europe. At best, it 
will have to share leadership with Ger- 
many 


role , now 


ll. Perspective on Bermuda 


The salvage job at Bermuda has to 
be viewed against the goals that ex- 
Prime Minister Eden had in mind 
when he decided to join France in 
attacking Egypt. Quite clearly, Eden 
was not thinking merely of knocking 
off Nasser and erasing Soviet influence 
in the area, important as these would 
be in assuring Britain and Western 
Europe of expanding oil supplies. 
Eden also hoped to regain for Britain 
the dominant position in the area, so 
that the U.S. would have to follow his 
policies, rather than the other way 
around. 

As things have turned out, Britain is 
now more dependent than ever on the 
U.S. for the protection of its oil sup- 
plies and its oil profits. What’s more, 
Britain has ceased to be a Mediterra- 
nean power in its own right. Power in 
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the Mediterranean and, indeed, in the 
whole Middle Eastern area, except for 
Iraq and the Persian Gulf, rests in 
American hands. Some Britons regard 
the U.S. entry into the Baghdad Pact’s 
military committee as a further relin 
quishment of power to the U.S. 

¢ Some Gain—Look at the state of af- 
fairs before Bermuda, though, and you 
can see that at the conference the 
British regained a great deal of lost 
ground. 

The U.S. is now fully committed to 
the protection of Western interests in 
the Middle East, including Britain’s. 
What's more, Washington is quite 
1cady to let the British exercise what- 
ever weight they can in the Baghdad 
Pact (especially in Iraq) and in the oil 
sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf, where 
British military power still counts for 
quite a lot. 

On top of that, the British found 
at Bermuda that the U.S. approach to- 
ward Egypt's Pres. Nasser is a lot harder 
than they had thought. It’s still nega- 
tive to the extent that Washington will 
wait for Nasser to strangle himself 
economically and politically. But the 
\dministration is willing to encourage 
that process to the extent of backing, 
and perhaps financing, alternate means 
of oil transport, including the proposed 
pipeline from Iraq and/or Iran through 
lurkey. 


ill. Common Defense 


The British may still feel that Ameri- 
can policy is only just approaching the 
rocks in the Middle East—the same 
rocks of Arab nationalism, Egyptian 
intransigence, Arab hatred of Israel, 
and Communist subversion on which 
Eden’s policy was shattered. But it 
seems pretty clear that Macmillan left 
Bermuda with fewer doubts on this 
score than he had had before. 

The thing that pleased the British 
most was Eisenhower's agreement to 
supply Britain with an arsenal of guided 
missiles ranging from defensive ones 
like the Nike and Talos to the offensive 
IRBM (1,500-mi. range) as soon as 
this missile is operational. The British 
don’t seem to be bothered by the fact 
that nuclear warheads will be available 
only in time of war. 
¢ Good Economy—These new defense 
arrangements fit right into the British 
idea of what the new Anglo-Amcrican 
partnership should be. The U.S. will 
be enabling Britain to save a pile of 
money on missile development and to 
make important economies in their re- 
search and technical manpower. 

At the same time, Britain will be able 
to continue its own research, develop- 
ment, and production of nuclear 
weapons, thus maintaining the Church- 
illian policy of an independent British 
program in nuclear armaments. 


Given this agreement and their Com- 
monwealth ties, the British don't sce 
why they should sink into imsignif- 
cance just yet. 


IV. Diplomacy Needed 


Although relations with the Com- 
monwealth have been changing fast, 
London counts on its diplomatic skill 
—and the continued attraction of a 
worldwide partnership under neither 
American nor Soviet control—to keep 
the group together. 

Strains undoubtedly are growing. In 
India, there’s serious talk of seceding, 
though some Indians feel that their 
country would be well advised to stay 
in the Commonwealth if only it were 
run by a triumvirate of India, Canada, 
and Britain, rather than by Britain 
alone. 

On the other hand, relations with 
Canada have rapidly improved again 
after the Suez rift, and the bonds with 
Australia and New Zcaland remain 
strong. In Africa, the fast-growing 
independence of former British colonies 
is viewed by London as an opportunity 
for exciting and profitable new business 
ventures. 

Looking ahead, most British obser- 
vers would agree that in 10 or 15 vears 
the bonds of the Commonwealth mav 
have loosened to the point where 
British trade enjoys no special ad- 
vantages and where regional security 
depends completely on the U.S. But 
in that decade or so, Britain hopes to 
be able to square its economic ties 
with Commenwealth countries and its 
desire to join in a huge European free 
trade area 


V. Qualms on Trade Area 


Britain’s attitude toward the Com- 
mon Market in Western Europe was 
stiffened by the last-minute decision of 
the six Common Market countries to 
give their overseas territories preferen- 
tial treatment. 

Chis provision cuts right across the 
interest of Commonwealth trade with 
the Continent and makes the original 
free trade area scheme impossible. In 
the process of devising a new scheme, 
Britain will have to arrange for bilateral 
deals on given products or let its tradi- 
tional imperial preference go by the 
board. 

This is the sort of thing that ex- 
plains why the British are moving cau- 
tiously on European economic unity. 
Thev know that once they move into 
the Continent and adjust their indus- 
try to meet Continental competition 
head on, Britain is bound to become 
more dependent on the Continent than 
on the Commonwealth. And for that, 
the British want a transition period of 
at least 10 to 15 years. 
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No More “War Conversion’ for Industry 


@ Pentagon is scaling down plans for mobilization in 


emergency to fit new strategic concept of defense. 


@ Planners see no time for long buildup to convert 


civilian industry to war footing; aim is to keep key defense 


plants always ready, reach peak output in six months. 


@ That means big slash in estimate of weapons needs, 


probably rules out most companies not now in military work. 


The Pentagon has ordered a major 
shake-up in the Armed Forces’ plans 
for industrial mobilization in a national 
emergency. The military services are 
slashing their schedule of “‘full-mobili- 
zation requirements” for major weapons 
and equipment by 50% to 65%. 

These are the estimates of what 
minimum needs would be for planes, 
tanks, ammunition, and other items to 
fight a general war. New estimates on 
the reduced scale are expected to be 
firmed up by summer. 

By far the most important impact 
of the policy now shaping up is on 
civilian companies’ thinking about their 
role in wartime. If you are not now in 
military work, or do not have capacity 
that can be quickly converted to war 
production, your plant probably will 
not be assigned defense orders in case 
of war. 

lo put it simply: 

e In a future general war, the 
main dependence will be on_ hastily 
stepped-up output from hot production 
lines—plants already producing military 
goods. There will be far less reliance, 
or none at all, on converting to defense 
production the plants that are idle or 
those making civilian items. 

¢ In a future limited or local war, 
the U.S. won’t commit its full forces. 
So in such a case there'll be only a 
limited step-up in production of selected 
equipment, and this will be by sources 
already prepared for accelerated emer- 
gency output. 
¢ No Time for Long Buildup—The ob 
jective is to bring mobilization plan- 
ning more in line with latest strategic 
concepts—that is, the stress on nuclear 
weapons and the probability of a quick 
decision in a future war (BW—Mar.2 
"57,p106). 

Up to now, over-all mobilization 
plans have been based on the assump- 
tion that there would be a prolonged 
industrial buildup, reaching peak war- 
time production in three years. Now 
the Pentagon planners have generally 
accepted the theory—long advocated by 
the Air Force—that there may be no 
chance for an extended mobilization, 
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that peak arms output will have to be 
achieved in just six months or less in 
anv future U.S. war. 

Air Force views got added influence 
this week with the elevation of Air 
Force Secy. Donald A. Quarles to be 
Deputy Secy. of Defense and Air Force 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining to be chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

They are likely to put new pressure 
on the Army and Navy to revamp 
mobilization plans, putting major em- 
phasis on keeping key defense plants 
operating under attack, and less reliance 
on converting peacetime industry to a 
war footing, 
¢ Current Effects—This week, it is too 
early to say how materially the changes 
will hit defense contractors. The de 
tails are being kept secret, and many 
important decisions—on specific arms 
requirements, production sources, and 
the like—are still to be made. But it 
seems likely that current procurement 
will be affected, since full-mobilization 
requirements for many weapons ar 
tied to present output. 
¢ New Scales—Insiders say that some 
full-mobilization arms requirements 
have already been scaled down. Earlier 
mobilization plans for medium tanks, 
for instance, reportedly called for pro- 
duction of 115,000 over the three-year 
buildup period. The new plan is for 
output of only 35,000—and all within 
six months. 

Plans for peak aircraft production 
under full mobilization have been re- 
duced from a level of about $42-billion 
annually to about $12-billion. That’s 
only slightly less than double the current 
plane output. 

e Dispute—The policy changes have 
been in the works for a long time. The 
switch in strategic concepts occurred 18 
months ago under the Joint Mid-Range 
Strategic Plan (BW —Dec.3’55,p30). 
But only now are the strategic changes 
being translated into mobilization policy. 

The Army and Navy objected to the 
stress on planning for a short nuclear 
war, argued that the threat of a non- 
nuclear local war was greater. In addi 
tion, many bureaucrats and industry 


spokesmen involved in long-range mo- 
bilization planning objected to de-em- 
phasis of their efforts. 

e Air Force Aims—The Air Force, how- 
ever, overhauled its own mobilization 
program last January when it announced 
a new “Industrial Production Readi- 
ness Policy.” This authorizes selected 
Air Force contractors to stock up on 
subassemblies, components, and mate- 
rials. ‘The aims are: 

¢ To set up the plants so that 
they can squeeze out as many finished 
planes and missiles as possible after a 
general attack on the U.S. 

¢ To cut down the time required 
to get increased output from plants 
making items needed in a local war. 

Ihe Air Force has ditched plans to 
convert idle military or civilian produc- 
tion lines to wartime production. 
¢ Key—Asst. Air Force Secy. Dudley C. 
Sharp gave the key to Air Force policy 
in a Houston speech this week: “We 
are relying on active production capacity 
for Air Force production needs, and we 
are de-emphasizing layaway (tools) or 
conversion Capacity. 

“Accordingly, we have climinated 
equipment packages which were to 
support an Air Force production build- 
up, and have put idle tools to use for 
current production. . . .” 
¢ Tipoft—The tipoff came Mar. 6 when 
the Office of Defense Mobilization 
issued a directive to all defense pro- 
curement agencies revising government- 
wide policy on “maintenance of the 
mobilization base.” 

Provisions of the directive were vague, 
but the general theory jibed with the 
Air Force policy: 

e That the mobilization program 
must stress preparedness for post-attack 
production of the most urgently needed 
arms in selected plants. 

¢ That this can be accomplished by 
getting certain producers ready with 
spare tools, material, and facilities in 
advance. 

As one official puts it: ““The planners 
have finally come around to where they 
have to reconcile their World War II- 
type mobilization plans with the facts 
of new military capability.” 
¢ More Hints—Additional ODM tip- 
offs to the big changes now in the mill 
have come in recent agency statements 
regarding pleas for new fast tax write- 
off goals from steel producers, com- 
mercial airlines, and other industries 
not directly related to defense. 

In cach case, ODM put off a final 
decision, and referred—though only in 
general terms—to a review of military 
requirements still in the works. It’s 
said this review was “based on new 
strategic concepts.” 
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Camera 


This week, more than 26,000 
people whose hearts—or finan- 
cial interests—belong to pho- 
tography are mulling through 
the International Photographic 


Exposition in Washington. This 
is the first time the U.S. has 
played host to the show. 


— ha 


EXPERTS and amateurs flock to armory to compare notes and to study the latest offerings 
of suppliers. Many camera clubs chartered buses to get members there. 
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DISPLAYS include a Novoflex, a telephoto 
lens that brings image up close. 


; 


ONE-MAN-BAND manages Rolleiflex and 
Strob light, despite hanging Linof camera. 


EQUIPMENT carried by visitors includes 
everything from a Brownie to a Leica. 
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Fans and Suppliers Have Heyday 


The shutter bug, unlike many other 
bugs, is not a drain on the country. 
The wide-ranging fauna is, in fact, the 
foundation of hundreds of profitable 
enterprises not only in the U.S., but all 
over the world. 

Last weekend, thousands of the spe- 
cies and thousands of its suppliers con 
verged on Washington for a week-long 
banquet of faster ASA ratings, shutter 
speeds, five-element lenses, rotating flash 
bulbs, a camera that shoots at the rate 
of 100-million frames per second (used 
in ballistics research), and more. 

While the shutter bug himself feasted 
visually on the 30 acres of booths and 
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displays at the National Guard Armory, 
a lot of off-stage business was being 
conducted by the 225 manufacturers 
and the six major trade associations 
that combined to produce the show 
Show officials estimate that 26,000 peo- 
ple put out or received the hard sell on 
new products and services. 

¢ Billion-Dollar Business—The amount 
of business involved is substantial. U.S. 
manufacturers of photographic equip- 
ment are selling something like $1-bil- 
lion of products a year. Besides this, 
estimates are that photo _ studios 
gathered in well over $300-million, 
while the corner drugstore and other 


photofinishers took in perhaps another 
$150-million. In all of its ramifica- 
tions, said Under Secy. of Commerce 
Walter Williams, who opened the 
show, the photo industry probably wiil 
do a $1.7-billion business this year. 
Despite the $15-million poured into 
the exhibits at the show, there are 
still problems that even the newest 
equipment doesn’t solve. For example, 
a manufacturer offers a camera that 
automatically adjusts itself to the avail 
able light and sets the correct shutter 
speed. What it simply means is that 


whatever is wrong with the final picture, 
it won’t be the exposure. 


TV STAR Zip the Chimp poses against an 


attractive 


background. Eager photographers 


trained their cameras at every corner of the 30 
acres of display. 








Pan Am and Grace Battle for a 


For 29 years, they have been 
disagreeing with increasing vigor 
over how to raise their offspring: 
the jointly owned Pan American 
Grace Airways. 


Now a government antitrust 
action and their own opposing 
views are bringing the question 
of Panagra’s future to a head. 


FF AND ON for 29 years, Pan Ameri- 

es. World Airways and W. R. 

Grace & Co. have bickered over their 

equally owned Pan American Grace 

Airways (Panagra). Now the dispute 

is turning into an all-out tug of war. 

It’s more, too, than the relatively 

simple heaving and hauling between 

two powerful corporations. Govern- 

ment agencies and other airlines are 

getting embroiled. And some of these 

are pulling in entirely new directions. 

¢ Bone of Contention—Panagra, the 

center of the whole ruckus, is a com- 

paratively small but valuable property. 

It was started in 1928 when its two 

stockholders each invested $500,000. 

Port of Spain Despite the fact that neither owner has 

ever added to its original investment, it 

has a present estimated net worth of 

$14-million. Last year the line grossed 
approximately $20-million. 

Its route (map) from Balboa, C. Z., 
along the west coast of South America 
to Buenos Aires is shorter and has prac- 
tically always been busier than Pan 
American’s own route along the east 
coast. 

The airline has about 1,400 em- 
ployees, most of whom work in opera- 
tions. Sales in South America are 
handled almost entirely by Grace offices, 
and in the United States mostly by Pan 
American. Pan Am also trains Panagra 
pilots, maintains the line’s airplanes, 
and does most of its purchasing. 
¢ Parental Falling-Out—This much is 
clear and straightforward. But from 
there, the situation gets rapidly more 
complicated. 

Bntevideo Perhaps the underlying trouble is 
that the two parents cannot agree on 
the nature of their offspring. 

Says Pan American, “Panagra was 
formed as an integral part of the Pan 
Pan American Grace Airwoys — American Airways system and, in gen- 
eral, has been operated as such.” 
Pan American World Airways ——— — Not so, retorts Grace. ““Panagra and 
Pan American are actually and poten- 
tially highly competitive.” 

The result is that Pan American’s 

four directors on the Panagra board 





Santiago - Rio de Janeiro 


Braniff International Airways -+++++++++++++ 
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South American Airline Empire 


have consistently opposed extending 
Panagra’s routes north from the Canal 
Zone—since that would place Panagra 
in direct competition with Pan Ameri- 
can. Grace, on the other hand, wants 
to extend the Panagra route to both 
east and west coasts of the United 
States. 


|. Broadening Brawl 


On Feb. 14, Grace applied to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for these ex- 
tensions on behalf of itself and Pana- 
gra. That’s one level of the fight, and 
one government agency involved. 

Here’s another level. Because the 
two companies haven’t been able to get 
along and because Panagra is such valu- 
able property, each has tried to buy out 
the other's interest—without success. 
Now each is convinced the other is 
trving to gain contrel of the vital west 
coast route behind its back. That’s 
where a second government agency—the 
Justice Dept.—comes in. 
¢ Antitrust Action—In January, 1954, 
Justice brought an antitrust suit to re- 
quire both companies to “divest them- 
selves of all stockholdings and other in- 
terests in Panagra.” It charged that 
Pan American was preventing Panagra 
from extending its routes that would 
compete with Pan Am. It charged 
Grace with blocking Panagra on points 
affecting its wholly owned steamship 
company, Grace Line. 

In an effort to settle the suit by con- 
sent decree, Grace has made this pro- 
posal: If Pan Am is required to sell all 
its stock in Panagra, Grace would agree 
to reduce the number of its directors in 
the South American airline from four to 
three. Presumably the new owner would 
have four directors. The eighth director 
would be designated by the Justice 
Dept., subject to Grace approval, or by 
Grace, subject to the department’s ap- 
proval. Grace would be allowed to keep 
its 50% of the stock. 

Pan American has also had conversa- 
tions with the Justice Dept., but the 
airline’s officials decline to say what 
their proposal is or how far along it is. 
Justice Dept. says no settlement is im- 
minent with either side. 
¢ Key Routes—Apparently Pan Ameri- 
can believes that CAB, rather than 
Justice Dept., is the key government 
agency in the case, since CAB and the 
President have always decided which 
airline flew where. In any 
event, Pan Am is aiming its major 
counterattack in that direction. 

After calling Grace’s proposed route 
extensions “unlawful and _ injurious” 


overseas 
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and asking for a “comprehensive re- 
view of air transportation in South 
America,” Pan American outlined its 
own solution: 

It offered to sell its interest in Pana- 
gra to Braniff International Airways 
(map), Pan Am and Panagra’s U.S. 
flag competitor in South America. This 
sale would be dependent, however, on 
permission for Pan Am to fly its 
own routes te major cities on South 
America’s west coast. 

“In other words,” savs Grace’s presi- 
dent, J. Peter Grace, “‘Pan American is 
not satisfied with 50¢ on the dollar in 
partnership with anyone—they want it 
all.” 

“Pan American,” he adds, “has been 
seeking by every possible type of pres- 
sure and every trick in its ample bag 
to whipsaw the Justice Dept. and the 
CAB into actually enlarging its grip 
on air travel in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


ll. Giants at Bay 


To understand this remark and some 
of the further developments, you need 
to know how the airlines already stand. 
¢ Pan Ain—Except for having no routes 
within the U.S., Pan American circles 
the globe. It has a Latin American divi- 
sion that extends from New York and 
Miami across the Caribbean to points 
in the eastern half of South America. 
It is also affiliated with 12 airlines, of 
which 10 are flag carriers for Latin 
American countries. Pan Am owns less 
than 50% of anv of these 10 lines. It 
does, however, perform various services 
for them, as it does for Panagra. 

Of the other two afhliates, one is a 
tiny wholly owned operation that flies 
a DC-3 three times a week. The other 
is Panagra. 
¢ Under Scrutiny—On Mar. 8, CAB 
announced that it will make a “broad 
review” of the financial relationships 
and transactions between Pan Am and 
its afhliates. If there’s anv connection 
between this broad review and the Pan- 
agra fight, it hasn't been mentioned. 
Privately, nevertheless, Grace officials 
are pleased by the development, and 
Pan Am officials are suspicious. Ofh- 
cially, Pan Am savs: “We welcome the 
investigation because it will give us an 
opportunity to prove that our associa- 
tion with these affiliates has been a 
benefit to the American taxpayers. It 
has reduced our subsidies by millions 
of dollars, and our investment in foreign 
airlines has also been good for the com- 
panies concernc¢ * iy 


e W. R. Grace—Grace also has a not 


JUAN TRIPPE, Pan Am president, wants 


a west coast route of his own. 


J. PETER GRACE, president of W. R. 


Grace, wants to stay in Panagra. 


inconsiderable grip in South America. 
Casa Grace, as it is known throughout 
Latin America, has developed, in_ its 
own words, “an important position m 
one or more of the basic industries— 
textiles, sugar, coffee, paper, paint, ce- 
ment, or food products” in each of 
seven countries where it operates. It’s 
also a major chemical company. And 
it owns a steamship route that parallels 
much of Panagra. 

This is a point that Pan American 
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never tires of emphasizing. Around the 
Pan Am executive offices, the huge 
Grace company is often referred to as 

Ihe Boat House.” And in Pan Am 
press releases there's frequent mention 
of Grace “steamship interests.” 

What the airline is trying to fix in 
the public’s mind is that a surface 
transportation company 1s seeking to 
control an airline. In several cases un- 
cer the Civil Aeronautics Act, ship lines 
and railroads have had to divest them- 
selves of control over airlines. 

Grace answers that it isn’t seeking 

to acquire control of Panagra but is 
only trying to let it grow. Grace also 
takes offense at being called the “steam- 
ship interests,” since the Grace Line 
accounts for only 14% of the parent 
company’s net fixed assets. 
* Balance of Power—Which company 
has the greater grip on Panagra is an- 
other question that gets tossed around. 
Pan Am and Grace both have the same 
umount of stock, and the same number 
of directors—four each—on the board. 
But Panagra’s president, Andrew B. 
Shea, is also executive vice-president of 
W.R Chis, declares Pan Am, 
gives a steamship company control of 
in airline and is, therefore, illegal. 

Shea was elected president in 1949. 
Now it looks as though he is locked in 
his job. The Pan Am directors twice 
olemnly nominated a man of their own 

hoice to succeed him. 

Panagra is a Delaware corporation, 
however, and the law says that a pres- 
ident shall stay in office until his suc- 
cessor is duly elected. Since the board 
splits 4-4 on this as in most other issues, 
no successor has been duly elected, and 
Shea still has the job. 


Grace 


lll. The Route Plum 


Che greatest single issue over which 
the board of directors has fought is 
the matter of extending routes. In the 
early days, Panagra passengers from 
New York had to change planes twice- 
once at Miami and once at Balboa. 
But in those days Panagra was the only 
airline to South America’s west coast. 
Then Braniff was allowed in, and Grace 
Pan Am were forced to get to- 
gether on a compromise that exists 
today 

Now one plane flies the whole dis- 
tance by means of interchange agree 
ments. From New York to Miami it 
flies on National Airlines’ route, from 
Miami to Balboa it flies on Pan Am’s. 
With the coming of the long-range 
jet, able to fly non-stop from New York 
to South America, this arrangement 
will become obsolete. This is undoubt- 
edly one reason why the fight is coming 
to a head at this time. 
¢ Possible Buyers—National, inciden- 
tally, has also got into the fracas. It 


and 
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is urging CAB to turn down Panagra’s 
route extension application, which 
would take business .way from Na- 
tional. Instead, the domestic airline 
has offered to buy Panagra. 

Braniff, meanwhile, hasn't entirely 
shut the door on the Pan Am proposal 
that it buy Pan America’s half-interest. 
But it doesn’t want to buy 50% of an 
airline whose chief asset is a route 
paralleling one that Braniff already has 
if, at the same time, mighty Pan Ameri- 
can is allowed in. 
¢ Deep Freeze—And so the fight con- 
tinues. In some cases it has extended 
itself into the personal lives of execu- 
tives concerned. Pan Am and Grace 
officers are said to have glared frostily 


More Steel for 


and failed to speak when meeting so- 
cially. Angry letters go back and forth 
between the four directors nominated 
by one side and those nominated by 
the other. Sometimes the board meet- 
ings get the atmosphere of an icehouse, 
declares a Grace director. 

Looking back, it seems extraordinary 
that Panagra began in 1928 with this 
letter from Juan Trippe, Pan Ameri- 
can’s president, to W. R. Grace & 
Co.: 

“Our directors are delighted that we 
are to be associated with your firm 
in the development of air transporta- 
tion on the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, and we look forward to a pleasant 
and profitable relationship.” 


Offshore Oil 


Expansion of demand may justify new steel plants on 
the Gulf Coast by 1970, according to a U.S. Steel market 
forecast. !t could be profitable business, too. 


Texans who have been touting their 
Gulf Coast as a fine place to expand 
steelmaking get king-sized encourage- 
ment from the largest steelmaker of all 

United States Steel Corp 

It came in the form of a 14-vear pro- 
jection of the steel demands for off- 
shore oil and gas drilling in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Offshore drilling is a big 
market right now; by 1970, the Cor- 
poration predicts, it'll be more than 
90% larger. Better yet, the bulk of the 
tonnage is in high value, premium- 
priced products. 
¢ Mill of Its Own—By 1970, the off- 
shore drilling market alone will be 
nearly large enough to consume the 
entire output of a new integrated steel 
mill of the size projected for the 
Houston area last summer by Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. (BW-—Jul.7’56, 
p34). 

J&L sought accelerated amortization 
on a mill to produce |-million annual 
ingot tons. At current yields, the prod- 
uct tonnage that U.S. Steel forecasts 
for the offshore drilling trade in 1965- 
1970 would rage slightly more than 
900,000 annual ingot tons. 
¢ New Orientation—Several other fac- 
tors make the U.S. Steel findings an 
intriguing argument for Southwestern 
steel expansion. 

Che development of major iron ore 
reserves in South America puts the Gulf 
Coast—and specifically the Houston area 
—a relatively cheap freight haul away 
from a major raw material supply. 

Perhaps 75% of the nation’s seamless 
oil country tubular goods capacity is 
concentrated between Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. As freight costs continue to 
rise, a producing site on the Gulf looks 
more desirable, despite any disadvan- 


tages of steelmaking there. It’s possible, 
too, that the latest designs of wholly 
new capacity can be built at significant 
savings from the cost of conventional 
new plants. 
¢ Booming Market—The investor who 
puts all these facts together would still 
want to know something about the 
market. On that subject, U.S. Steel’s 
projection is filled with facts and figures 
—and they make handsome reading. It 
forecasts, for example, that: 

¢ The offshore drilling market dur- 
ing a normal year between now and 
1960 will call for 346,700 annual tons 
of steel products, about 65% of it in 
pipe and oil country tubular goods, and 
most of the rest in plate and light 
structurals. During a normal year be- 
tween 1966 and 1970, the offshore 
market will take 663,200 annual tons, 
of which about 71% would be in high- 
value pipe and oil country tubular 
goods. 

By 1970, offshore drilling, with per- 
haps 1.7% of the wells, will account 
for 5% of the footage. And, already, 
offshore wells require about five times 
as much steel per well—for platforms, 
tenders, and the casing and tubing 
for much deeper wells—as conventional 
drilling on land. By 1970, offshore drill- 
ing could be taking more than sfx times 
as much steel per well. 

Of course, no one producer will 
corner any such market as that. But 
they'll all be speculating about the 
capacity they should have 10 years 
hence. An important angie in their 
thinking is this question: 

If one established producer of seam- 
less oil country tubular goods installs 
a mill on the Gulf Coast, can his com- 
petitors afford not to? 
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Katy Stirs Up a Midwest Storm 


@ Railroad’s abrupt moves to transfer personnel to 


Texas raise howls from St. Louis to Kansas and Washington. 


@ Kansas gets injunction, Sen. Symington asks 


inquiry, St. Louis chamber ousts Katy from membership. 


@ Katy’s new head, in statement to still clamor, says 


moves were necessary to avoid “financial embarrassment.” 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR 
(Katy), long struggling against an in- 
come squeeze that turned to loss in the 
first two months of this year, found 
itself this week the target of a public 
clamor that had spread from its head- 
quarters city of St. Louis west to the 
Kansas plains and east to Washington. 

By midweek, Katy had accumulated 
a series of denunciatory editorials in the 
St. Louis press, an injunction obtained 
by the state of Kansas, and a blast from 
Kansas Gov. George Docking, another 
blast from the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, and a broadside from U.S. 
Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.). 
Symington said he had asked Chmn. 
Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.) of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee to get a report trom the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the “secret 
and heartless manner” in which he said 
Katy officials were transferring em- 
ployees and reducing staffs. 

In St. Lonis, the metropolitan 
Chamber of Commerce ousted Katy 
from membership in an unprecedented 
move, declaring Katy had “done a great 
disservice to management” everywhere. 
¢ Basis—The basis for the clamor ap- 
peared to be the failure of the road 
to make adequate public or private 
preparation for the unexpected trans- 
fer of some offices and personnel from 
St. Louis and Kansas to Dallas and 
Denison, Tex.—and the attempt to 
make some moves in cloak-and-dagger 
night-time operations. (Last month, 
in fact, Katy—which used to brag about 
its public relations—abolished its pub- 
lic relations department except for one 
presidential assistant.) 

The uproar in St. Louis came to 
a head when about 115 employees of 
the road’s accounting department came 
to work last Monday to find their 
desks gone and a notice that offices 
had been transferred to Denison. The 
notice said they could keep their jobs 
by boarding special Pullmans for Texas 
at 5:40 p.m. Tuesday and reporting for 
work at 8 a.m. Wednesday. The notice 
added that Pullmans would be available 
as sleeping quarters for a week, that 
$4 daily would be allowed for meals 
until employees found quarters, and 
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that employees would be reimbursed 
for shipping furniture. 

About 45 did board the specials to 
go to Texas—but two said they were 
going only to recoup personal posses- 
sions in desks already shipped out. 
¢ Reply—For days, the road maintained 
silence in the face of the clamor— 
though some veteran officials were re- 
ported upset by the unfavorable pub- 
licity. (And in Denison, Katy’s assistant 
general manager, A. F. Winkel, asked 
and got the support of the city’s Real 
Estate Board in an effort to hold down 
housing prices and rents to prevent any 
gouging of those moving in.) 

But on Wednesday, Katy’s new Pres. 
William N. Deramus II]—in office since 
January—issued a statement by long- 
distance telephone that was released in 
St. Louis by Ritchey Cring, presiden- 
tial assistant for public relations. 
Deramus declared that “all presently 
contemplated” transfers and enforced 
reductions, made because of the im- 
mediate need for economy and increased 
efficiency in operation, “have now been 
completed.” There were no_ plans, 
Deramus said, for a change in the 
executive offices, now in St. Louis. 

Katy, said Deramus, faces a severe 
financial test over the next few months; 
because a sharp decline in business ad- 
versely affects its cash position, “im- 
mediate and emergency measures were 
necessary to avoid financial embarrass- 
ment.” This made necessary the re- 
ductions and shifts, which he said were 
unpleasant and personally distasteful to 
him. 
¢ Downgrade—Despite the clamor, 
there was no disposition to quarrel 
with this view of Katy’s need for 
drastic economies, or its right to con- 
solidate or move offices to make them. 
The road, in a highly competitive 
area, had been losing ground for years. 

Last year net income dropped to 
$1.9-million from 1955’s $3.1-million. 
And last week the road reported a net 
loss of $519,608 for the first two 
months of this year, against a net profit 
of $221,573 for the year-ago period. 

Earlier this year, Katy filed a recapi- 
talization plan with the ICC, but after 
an examiner turned thumbs down, 


Katy withdrew its request. Control 
of Katy’s voting stock is now in the 
hands of an Eastern group headed by 
Pennroad Corp., State Street Invest- 
ment Corp., and Bear, Stearns & Co. 

e New Broom—On Jan. 8, the board 
of directors moved former Pres. Donald 
V. Frazer upstairs to board chairman, 
and brought in as president Deramus, 
who had headed the Chicago Great 
Western Ry since 1949. 

First public hint of a big economy 
move came Mar. 15 from Texas, where 
Deramus was quoted as saying some 
personnel would be transferred there. 
¢ Kansas Drama—The first act of the 
drama came shortly after at Parsons, 
Kan., where Katy had up till recently 
about 1,400 office and mechanical em- 
plovees (now only 800 are left, but some 
went before the current fracas started). 

Some 45 accounting employees at 
Parsons found a notice on their door 
two weeks ago that their office would be 
abolished. About the same time Katy 
brought in three cars to move out 
equipment. Local people headed by 
editor Clyde Reed got a temporary in- 
junction. Then State Atty. Gen. John 
Anderson, Jr., got the injunction con- 
tinued pending a hearing Apr. 30. 

Basis of the state action goes back to 
1914, when Katy (a Kansas corporation) 
tried to move offices out of Parsons. The 
state sued, and Katy stipulated it would 
keep certain offices there. The state 
says Katy in 1923 agreed in a letter to 
the attorney general to stand by the 
1914 stipulation. 
¢ St. Louis Sequel—Stymied in Kansas, 
Katy began a series of transfers and 
dismissals in various departments in 
St. Louis; these included treasury, pur- 
chasing, law, but the accounting group 
was largest. Some transfers were to 
Dallas, others to Denison. About 135 
employees are out of the St. Louis 
offices; just over 50 are left. 

rhe St. Louis action came to a climax 
ever last weekend, when five big cross- 
country moving vans pulled up at mid- 
night Sunday in front of Katy’s head- 
quarters in downtown St. Louis. News- 
paper reporters sneaking up on freight 
elevators found the men busily packing 
up the office equipment. The reason 
didn’t come clear until next day, when 
the accounting employees found the 
transfer notice on their door—and the 
vans arrived in Denison. 

Most office employees belonged to 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
¢ Dallas, Too—Katy has given no off- 
cial explanation, but it is apparently 
consolidating accounting offices at 
Denison. Sixty accounting employees 
from Dallas are already there—but this 
90-mile move went off quietly. 
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Cancer Research Nears a Payoff 


@ Laboratory leads are so promising that federal and 
industry people think a crash program might succeed. 


@ Congress may be ready to put at least $5-million a year 
into backing an all-out effort by the drug industry. 


@ This week's findings: Cigarettes may cause lung cancer; 
viruses seem to be connected with cancer, too. 


Chis week’s big news about cancer 
was not the reiterated report that cigar- 
ette smoking is among the major Causes 
of lung cancer—it was the growing 
movement in Congress to help finance 
d crash program On Canccr research. 

Congressmen are on an economy 
campaign in other respects, but the 
glimmer of a cancer cure has them 
talking about $5-million or $10-million 
a year to subsidize an all-out effort. This 
money would bolster the pharmaceutical 
industry’s own cancer research and co- 
ordinate it with that of the government 
health agencies. 
¢ Sudden Turn—The subject of govern- 
ment help to industry popped up last 
month when the National Cancer Insti- 
tute (part of the National Institutes of 
Health, research section of the Public 
Health Service) proposed a $20-million 
budget for 1957-58. The House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee, headed by 
Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R. I.), began 
discussing industry’s role in cancer re- 
search. 

Committee members and _ Institute 
officials agreed that the program would 
move faster and more effectively if drug 
manufacturers could be induced to 
plunge into it. So far, federal officials 
say, private industry's research has been 
spotty and relatively small. 

Che subcommittee suggested that the 
National Institutes of Health ask the 
industry what it would cost to launch 
a crash program to develop anti-cancer 
chemicals. ‘Ten drug and chemical pro- 
ducers have responded with their sug- 
gestions. The consensus: about $5.2- 
million in federal funds, to supplement 
the industry's budget, would get the 
program started. 


|. Changed Atmosphere 


The idea of federal industrial part- 
nership on such a scale could hardly 
have gained such headway even a year or 
two ago. Today, a fever of hope about 
cancer research is running high. Both 
government and industry are revising 
their views 

¢ Public health officials and 
would certainly consider 
sharply expanding government research 
facilities to turn up chemical cures for 


Congress 
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cancer if the pharmaceutical industry 
continues to drag its heels. 

¢ The industry is beginning to 
worry about this threat of “socializa- 
tion’’—and the loss of the tremendously 
valuable commercial rights that would 
fall to the discoverer of the long-sought 
cure. 
¢ Latest Findings—The large phar- 
maceutical companies are impressed by 
some of the laboratory findings in 
government agencies and hospitals in 
the past few weeks. One of the most 
significant leads comes from study of 
viruses: 

e Dr. John R. Heller, director of 
the National Cancer Institute, says virus 
strains that can “literally knock a hole 
in some forms of cancer” have been de- 
veloped. 

Dr. Victor H. Haas, director of 
NIH’s National Institute of Allergy & 
Infectious Diseases, notes that, though 
much basic research remains to be done, 
human trials with anti-cancer com- 
pounds are in “the beginning stage.” 

e At M. D. Anderson Hospital, 
University of Texas, particles with the 
characteristics of viruses have been posi- 
tively identified in electron microscopic 
examination of affected tissues in ani- 
mals with leukemia. 

If cancer can be positively linked with 

viruses, it follows that anti-virus mate- 
rials may be found. Researchers hope 
that virus strains themselves might be 
“trained” to destroy cancers in living 
people. 
e Looking for Cause—Although some 
drug and chemical companies are re- 
ported to be supporting multimillion- 
dollar cancer research programs of their 
own, government scientists say they 
haven't been able to learn much about 
their nature or scope. 

In the government's own search for 
a chemical treatment, drug companies 
participate only to the extent of do- 
nating chemicals for study. This year, 
they provided four times as many sub- 
stances as last year, and some 25,000 
compounds have been screened at the 
Cancer Institute. Several hundred 
tumor-causing substances have been 
found so far. 

One reason that the Public Health 
Service is eager to get private industry 


into total war on cancer is this: The 
follow-up job of testing these hundreds 
of substances is so massive and complex 
that only the pharmaccutical industry 
is equipped to handle it. The govern- 
ment doctors don’t want to recommend 
duplicating the industry's facilities ex- 
cept as a last resort. 

¢ Commercial View—Naturally, the in- 
dustry has no wish to miss out on the 
grand prize. Its reaction hasn't crystal- 
lized yet, but management of private 
companies is showing much more re- 
ceptivity to the federal proposal than 
might have been expected even six 
months ago. The industry’s chief con- 
cern about accepting federal subsidy for 
research is its commercial rights. 

To meet this reservation, the Cancer 
Institute proposes an agreement along 
these }*nes: 

¢ The government will encourage 
companies’ own research programs, 
granting federal money only for work 
that might not otherwise be possible 
to finance. 

e In issuing licenses for manufac- 
ture of any remedy found through joint 
effort with federal agencies, the govern- 
ment will “recognize appropriately the 
equities of the inventing firm.” 

¢ To assure adequate supply and 
high quality at a reasonable price, manu- 
facture of remedies developed substan- 
tially through federal aid shall be on a 
competitive basis. 

¢ The government would insist 
that manufacture be royalty-free where 
federal funds contribute significantly to 
a discovery, though it would allow 
“reasonable” profits to the manufac- 
turer of remedies purchased for govern- 
ment medical facilities. 

e “The government does not in- 
tend to engage in the manufacture or 
distribution of such remedies unless 
adequate trial shows that the regular 
commercial channels have failed to meet 
the needs.” 

Federal aid would be limited to re- 
search and development contracts of 
the cost-sharing type, negotiated with 
individual companies. 


ll. Cigarettes, Again 


This week’s warning against the 
hazards of cigarette smoking is sober- 
ing but not new. The group of seven 
scientists was set to work last June at 
the suggestion of the American Cancer 
Society, American Heart Assn., and the 
National Cancer Institute and National 
Heart Institute branches of NIH. It 
concludes only that cigarette smoking 
is one factor in the growing incidence of 
lung cancer, leaving the door open to 
the finding of other causes. 
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Figure Champions 

Business has joined a new 
pressure group to defend the 
government's collectors of sta- 
tistics from budget cuts. 


Businessmen teamed last week with 
labor, farm, and professional groups in 
the joint defense of a tool useful to all- 
statistics assembled by the federal gov- 
ernment. Through a new organization, 
the Federal Statistics Users’ Conference, 
they are stating the case for more de- 
tailed federal data to an economy- 
minded Congress. 

Already, the House Appropriations 
Committee has knocked from the 
budget a $300,000 item that would 
have speeded the processing of income 
tax figures by a year and helped both 
businessmen and Washington policy- 
makers to a clearer view of what the 
U.S. economy has been doing in the 
last 24 months. ; 

Congress has also eliminated a pro- 
jected $145,000 study of wage trends 
in such industries as petroleum proc- 
And the law- 
whittle away still farther 

at the Administration's request of $35.2- 
million—$5-million more than this year 

for the principal statistical programs. 
¢ How It All Began—The new group 
came into being after Congress slashed 
appropriations for the Census of Busi- 
ness in 1953. Then and there an in- 
formal steering committee—including 
men such as Ermest ‘Tupper of American 

Can and Rodney W. Markley, Jr., of 

lord—decided to set up the conference 

to educate Congressmen on the value 
of statistics. 

Not until this year’s budget pruning 
began, though, did FSUC really spring 
to life. Now, Charles W. Smith of the 
management consultant firm of Mc- 
Kinsey & Co. heads a membership drive, 
and conferences will be held in 12 major 
cities during the next eight months. 

Right now, the roster lists about 95 
champions of government statistics, in- 
cluding: AFL-CIO, American Can, Bank 
of America, Coca-Cola, Ford, General 
Mills, National Cash Register, the Na- 
tional Grange, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., and Republic Steel. Each member 
will ante $100 annually. The target is 
$100,000 a vear from 1,000 contribu- 
tors 
¢ Curriculum—Eventually, a full-time 
director will be named, and specialists 
will study existing federal programs o1 
the need for new ones. One such has 
already been published: A Survey of 
Federal Statistics, by Dr. Bert G. Hick- 
man of the Brookings Institution. The 
author notes significant gaps in data for 

‘many fields—for example, productivity, 


essing and clectronics. 


makers may 
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construction, state and municipal 
finances, savings, inventories, and un- 
incorporated businesses. Another cur- 
rent shortcoming: Data on employment 
and the labor force, based on thin 
samplings though they are, usually ap- 
pear too late to do much good. 

¢ Early Returns—Even now, there’s 
some support for FSUC in Washing- 
ton. Members of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic Re- 
port are writing personal letters to fel- 
low lawmakers on the Appropriation 


Committees, to explain the importance 
of statistical studies. The campaign has 
been paying off—the House Appropria- 
tion group has approved various in- 
creases, among them $583,000 more for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. BLS 
would use some of the money this way: 

¢ $100,000 for a continuing survey 
of consumer spending. 

e $120,000 to study the effects of 
tariff changes on employment. 

e $50,000 for a study of the prob- 
lems of older workers. 


Monetary Study Bogs Down 


House votes down Rep. Patman’s proposal for having 
a Congressional committee do it, but Administration can’t get 
votes to put it in the hands of a non-government group. 


Plans for an exhaustive government 
study of the nation’s money and credit 
policy hit what looks like a permanent 
stalemate this week. 

In the House of Representatives, a 
coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats decisively voted down a pro- 
posal by Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.) 
that would have to put the study in the 
hands of the House Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee. But in beating the 
Patman resolution, the Republicans had 
to make an open fight against Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, who came through with 
a strong personal plea for Patman’s 
plan. Without Rayburn’s consent, the 
Republicans now have little chance of 
getting the House to approve even the 
Administration’s compromise plan for a 
study commission composed partly of 
experts recruited outside Congress. 
¢ Compromise—The Republicans are 
ready to compromise. Originally, Pres. 
Eisenhower had urged a broad study 
of monetary policy to be conducted by 
a commission composed entirely of non- 
governmental citizens. Later, the Ad- 
ministration agreed to a plan for nine 
White House appointees and two mem- 
bers each from House and Senate. This 
week, it gave still more ground. Rep. 
Harry O. Talle (R-lowa) put in a bill 
that would set up a bipartisan com- 
mission consisting of 16 members— 
eight citizens appointed by the Presi- 
dent (four from each party) plus four 
members from House and Senate each, 
with equal party representation. 

Rayburn, however, isn’t ready to go 
along. Even the most recent com- 
promise, he says, would still put 12 
Republicans and only four Democrats 
on the proposed commission. His rea- 
soning: Eisenhower would appoint pro- 
Administration Democrats to the study 
group, even though the party split 
technically would be equal. 
¢ Lines Form—The fight against the 


Patman resolution was led by Reps. 
Charles Halleck (R-Ind.) and Clarence 
Brown (R-Ohio), who warned that a 
study conducted by the Banking & 
Currency Committee would be parti- 
san. Republicans made a party line issue 
of the resolution and held their ranks 
almost solidly, losing only two mem- 
bers. In spite of Rayburn, they were 
able to attract the Southern bloc headed 
by Rep. Howard Smith of Virginia. 
At the showdown, 34 Democrats voted 
with the, Republicans to defeat the 
Patman resolution 225-to-174. 

But Ravburn’s power probably is great 
enough to kill off the Talle resolution, 
now pending before the Banking & 
Currency Committee. The committee 
majority will follow Rayburn almost to 
a man. 
¢ Next Move—As to what happens now, 
Rayburn himself savs, “it all starts over, 
and maybe it won't start at all.” The 
House Banking & Currency Committee, 
as proposed by Patman, was the proper 
place to make the study, he believes. 
Now, “if they want to sect up some- 
thing downtown, it will be all right 
with me.” In other words, if the Ad- 
ministration wants a comprehensive 
study of monetary policy, it will have to 
take the responsibility on itself and 
act without Congressional endorsement 
of the plan. 

This means that if anything is done 
in Congress, the next move probably 
will come in the Senate. Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson is concerned 
about credit and tight money as a 
domestic issue. He is sympathetic 
to the idea of a broad study with an 
eye to new legislation affecting the 
Federal Reserve Board and its relations 
with the White House. But he is 
more likely to move for setting up a 
special Senate committee than to sup- 
port either the Administration proposal 
or even a Joint Congressional study. 
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How business uses the telephone 
to step up sales and service 


INVITE CUSTOMERS TO CALL COLLECT. A Richmond, Va., 
parts distributor asked all his dealers to telephone their 
orders collect. In a very short time. business amounting 


FOLLOW UP INQUIRIES. A Pittsburgh iron manufacturer 
gives fast, personal service on inquiries from out of 
town. They are answered immediately—by telephone. 


Recently, sixteen out-of-town calls brought $3450 in orders. 


CALL CUSTOMERS BETWEEN VISITS. Salesmen for a Chicago 


jewelry wholesaler—one of the nation’s largest—call out- 


to more than $2600 has been traced to out-of-town calls. 


MAKE APPOINTMENTS IN ADVANCE. Salesmen for a 
Seattle electrical equipment manufacturer telephone out- 


of-town prospects before going to see them. This idea 


of-town customers regularly between trips. Personal con- 
helps six men cover 800,000 square miles of sales territory. 


tact is maintained. And many sales are closed by telephone, 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 
3 Minutes Minute 


Pittsburgh to Cleveland 60¢ 15¢ 
Chicago to St. Louis 90¢ 25¢ 
Richmond to Newark 95¢ 25¢ 
Seattle to San Francisco $140 40¢ 
FAR New Orle to New York $190 5 
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Whatever you make, whatever you sell, we’d 
like to show you how the planned use of the tele- 
; . : For example: 
phone can save time and money in your business. 
Just call your Bell Telephone business office. A 


representative will visit you at your convenience. 














In Business 


Board, Top Management Continuity 
Assured in War by Western Union Plan 


The Business & Defense Services Administration is 
moving ahead in its drive to get defense-serving industries 
to prepare themselves to ward off or minimize the dam- 
age of a sudden attack on the U.S. On Apr. 10, stock- 
holders of Western Union will vote on a board-approved 
proposal that would assure the continuity of the 
directors and of top management, even if the incumbents 
were killed. 

For four years, BDSA has been urging major companies 
to get set for trouble by providing for succession of top 
personnel, by protecting essential records, and by select- 
ing a “reorganization point” where survivors of an attack 
could get things started again. 

The agency says its educational campaign is overcoming 
the initial “inertia” of industry, though its program is 
wholly voluntary, and it is recognized that small com- 
panies lack the manpower and money to go in for the 
elaborate setups possible for the giants. 


New York Shipbuilding Is Low Bidder 
On Sister Ship for the United States 


The New York Shipbuilding Corp. is low bidder for 
the proposed sister ship for the superliner United States, 
the Maritime Commission announced this week. The 
$109.4-million bid—or $111.5-million if special anti-roll 
fins are included—will probably be put up to Congress, 
with a request for a roughly 60% subsidy. 

lhe U.S. Lines would like to have the new ship in 
service by 1961, to replace the aging America. The United 
States cost $79.8-million five years ago; $44.6-million of 
this was subsidy. 


Tax Take for Federal Highway Plan 


Lives Up to First Estimates 


For the first three months of its existence—last July 
1 to Sept. 30—the federal highway program’s special tax 
take ran $3.2-million above the Treasury Dept. estimate 
of $462.3-million. 

Actually, the take fell $17.2-million short of estimates 
on three key taxes—including gasoline—but this was 
largely made up by a $16.2-million average on the non- 
recurring item of taxes on floor stocks on hand when the 
program began. The rest of the difference was made up 
by $1.5-million from a special tax on over-26,000-Ib. 
trucks, which came in early, and by minor underestimates 
on other items. 

\ll the original estimates were pretty much on a 
“guess” basis, since experience had set no benchmarks. 
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The Treasury makes monthly estimates of the take, 
which are expected to become more accurate as experience 
accumulates. 

On the basis of its monthly estimates, the Treasury 
in eight months has deposited $988.6-million in the 
special highway trust fund set up to handle the $38.5- 
billion that road users are expected to shell out in the 
next 16 years via taxes on such essentials as gasoline, 
tires, treads, and rubber (BW—Jun.30'56,p29). 

The trust fund has already turned over about $666.4- 
million to the states as the roadbuilding programs swing 
into action. A balance of $322-billion remains unobli- 
gated. ‘These figures are all running very close to predic- 
tions. 

° o * 


Highest Court to Decide If FTC 
Can Hit One Company, Spare Its Rivals 


Is it fair for the Federal Trade Commission to force 
one company to give up discriminatory price practices 
without applying the same rule to all its competitors?, 
The U.S. Supreme Court this week agreed to answer 
this question, in a case brought by Moog Industries, Inc., 
a St. Louis maker of auto parts. 

Moog argues that its annual dollar volume discount 
plan—which has been attacked by FT'C—is practically 
identical to the volume discounts given by its numerous 
competitors. The company seeks to upset a Court of 
Appeals refusal to stay an FTC order against Moog 
until all similar discount plans have been barred. 

By coincidence, Charles Evans Whittaker—who wrote 
the earlier decision—was sworn in as the 9st Justice 
of the Supreme Court on the same day that the court 
agreed to decide the appeal. 


Business Briefs 


Laws should be passed to prevent more than 20% of 
non-Canadian ownership of any Canadian radio or TV 
station, according to the report of the Fowler Commis- 
sion, set up to study the broadcasting setup in the 
Dominion. The commission says that existing owner- 
ship should not be disturbed. 


New York’s radio station WNEW, which built a 
steady diet of popular music and news into claimed 
dominance in the nation’s top market, has just been sold 
for the biggest price ever paid for an independent station. 
The price: $7.5-million; the buyer: Du Mont Broad- 
casting Corp. 


Detailed recommendations for a skill-and-merit pay 
scale for the armed services were announced this week 
by a Defense Dept. advisory committee headed by Ralph 
J. Cordiner, president of General Electric (BW—Mar. 9 
"57,p30). Cordiner says the plan would cut defense costs 
by $5-billion over the next five years. 


The nation’s busy smokers in January upped their 
consumption of cigarettes 9% above the 1956 month, the 
Internal Revenue Service reports. Cigar smoking was 
off 3%, pipe smoking up 4%, says the agency. 
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Many a truth is spoken in jest . . . Here are 
several that have even been printed and 
framed. Doubtless you’ve seen some of them, 
and pondered the sound basis of their satire 
on human confusion. 


In the rapidly changing technology and 
economics of production today, there are many 
new causes for costly confusion. One of them 
stems from the truth behind our own pet 
phrase, printed below — right. 


Today, there is only one kind of preventive 
medicine for industry’s biggest overhead-ache, 
the cost-per-manhour of wasted time, down-time 
and overtime: It is the most advanced 
information available on the science of machine 
tool replacement, and the latest efficiency 

data on new developments. 


No other machine tool builder in America can 
equal Jones & Lamson’s industry-wide experience 
in reducing costs with high-velocity metal turning 
and grinding equipment. 
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For These Publications 


1. SPECIAL STEELS FOR 
INDUSTRY ... 16 pages of 
essential data on the proper 
selection and application of 
principal A-L special alloy prod- 
ucts: stainless, tool and electri- 
cal steels and sintered carbides. 


2. PUBLICATION LIST. . 
a complete listing of all A-L 
publications, both technical and 
nontechnical (over 100 in all), 
with a handy order form for 
your convenience. 
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' Dollars of FIRST COST aren’t so big... 


if they’re the LAST COST 


First cost isn’t everything! What really 


= counts in most cases is not how much a 
> thing costs when new, but how long it 
: lasts; how Jitle it actually costs when 
: reckoned in terms of extra years of service. 


That is where Allegheny Stainless jumps 
to the head of the class. Stainless is a pack- 


: age of built-in advantages you just can’t 
: match anywhere else. No other commercial 
: material is at once as hard, strong and 


lastingly beautiful—as resistant to h 
wear and corrosion—as easy and inexpen- 
sive to clean and maintain. 

To top it off, A-L Stainless is easy to fab- 
ricate, and we produce it in every shape or 
form a fabricator may require. Check up on 
its money-making possibilities for you, 
either in your products or your equipment. 
@ Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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White House-Congress relations on the budget are worsening. The issue 
goes beyond the question of the Administration’s record peacetime spending 
schedule for the 1958 fiscal year. It involves taxes, too. There never has 
been any real hope for tax relief this year. And there’s more and more doubt 
about a tax cut next year, without a return to deficits. 


no 

On the spending side, Pres. Eisenhower’s defense of his $71.8-billion 
budget, soft in January, is hardening. The President made it very clear this 
week that any major budget cutting would mean giving up programs—such 
as school aid, props for farm prices, etc.-—and sharp curtailment of defense. 
And this, the President made clear, he is unwilling to do. 


The economy clamor in Congress, fed by the continuing flood of mail 
from the folks back home, is mounting. Part of it is politics, of course. The 
Democrats, called spendthrifts when they held the White House, are having 
their innings. But part of it is real—the realization that unless the budget 
uptrend is halted, tax relief ahead of next year’s Congressional elections 
could be granted only at the expense of an unbalanced budget. Take a look 
at how Congress is maneuvering for a 1958 tax cut. 


Many members are making advance commitments on 1958 relief. 
They are getting on record in their answers to mail from constituents who 
want both budget and tax cuts. And some of them are breaking into public 
print. 


Senate Republican Leader Knowiand, for example, has gone pretty 
far out on the limb—advocating a downward revision of taxes next year. 


Both parties are jockeying for political advantage. The formal confer- 
ence of House Republicans unanimously backing a ‘“‘crusade on economy” 
and holding out the hope of tax relief later anticipated a similar move by 
the Democrats. In fact, Democrats are talking about voting a tax cut bill 
this year, to take effect next Jan. 1—and thus get the jump on the Adminis- 
tration. 

Suit 


Note the Senate action on the rate extension bill. As it had come over 
from the House, this measure continued present excise taxes and the corpo- 
rate income rate for another year, until Apr. 1, 1958. The Senate amended 
the bill to make the extension 15 months, until June 30, 1958. 


The thinking behind the move is that the longer extension will give 
Congress time next year to act on general relief ahead of the deadline. 


The opposition to relief for small business, a popular proposal, was on 
the grounds that action now would open the door to a flood of “special treat- 
ment” amendments, ali costing money, and thus hurt chances for the general 
relief bill planned for next year. 


What form will relief take when it comes? Individuals will get the first 
call. 


Both parties agree on that much. But the Democrats would pretty 
well concentrate the cuts in the lower end of the income scale, while Repub- 
licans would be somewhat more considerate of middle and upper incomes. 
But any substantial relief, say an average cut of 10%, would be costly in 
revenue terms—nearly $4-billion. 


The most corporations can expect is about a two percentage point cut 
from the 52% rate, plus aid for companies with small profits—something 
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along the lines of the Fulbright proposal to give relief on the first $25,000 
of taxable income. 


On excises, some of the Korean War increases, which were voted as 
temporary, may be reduced—on autos, etc. But odds are the $10.50-a-gal. 
tax on alcoholic beverages will remain. 


Spending will be the limitation on tax cuts. Eisenhower’s record peace- 
time budget of $71.8-billion, if converted into spending, would leave a sur- 
plus for the 1958 fiscal year of about $2-billion. And the plan when this 
budget was made up called for another rise the next fiscal year. So you can 
easily see that it will take a combination of spending cuts and revenue 
increases from a high level of business to finance any big tax cut in 1958 
and still balance the budget. What’s needed is upward of $5-billion of 
leeway. 


The hope: that the spending trend will be altered by reductions in fiscal 
1958—reductions by both Congress and the White House. But right now, 
the White House seems no more inclined to take the leatiership—help 
Congress cut—than it did a few weeks ago. GOP leaders have failed to 
impress the President with the protests coming from voters back home. 
And without White House leadership, no economy drive has ever amounted 
to much. 


Speculation about Eisenhower's health will continue. Most of it is no 
more than rumors—uninformed gossip. 


What the President’s doctors say is that his general health is good. 
They insist that the cough has no connection with his heart. 


Men who work with the President daily sometimes differ in their 
impressions of how Eisenhower feels. One puts it this way: “There’s still 
that intellectual pugnacity—insistence by Eisenhower that staffers back up 
policy recommendations they bring to him.” But Appointment Secretary 
Bernard Shanley commented only recently in public about the President’s 
tiring. 

unin 

It is a fact that Eisenhower's activities have been reduced. But this 
shouldn’t be surprising, at all, although it has been in the news lately. 
Many have forgotten that Eisenhower himself publicly anticipated this and 
spelled it out 13 months ago when he made his public announcement that 
he would be available for reelection. He said at that time: 


“. . . The opinions and conclusions of the doctors . . . contemplate for 
me a regime of ordered work activity, interspersed with regular amounts of 
exercise, recreation and rest. . .. I must take a short midday breather. I 
must normally retire at a reasonable hour, and I must eliminate many of the 
less important social and ceremonial activities. 


. . Some of the things in which I can properly have a reduced 
schedule include public speeches, office appointments with individuals and 
groups, ceremonial dinners, receptions. . . .” 


That’s about the way it has worked up to now. But each time the 
President leaves town for a rest, turns down a dinner he normally attends, 
or coughs, a new crop of rumors starts. He probably will go to Augusta, Ga. 
in April and will spend more time at his Gettysburg farm as the weather 
warms up. 
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Can microwave radio someday help you manage your business? 


Right now Hughes is doing extensive microwave and milli- 
meter-wave research which will help make It possible in 
the future for private business to use thousands of individual 
radio C hannels not now assignable. 

When that day comes, you will be able to transmit and 


receive up-to-the-minute information on every phase of 


your business without waiting for reports to be mailed to 
and from branch offices, warehouses, and outlying plants. 

With radio-transmitted data on production, sales 
and inventory from a computer, you will be able to 
have a split-second analysis of up-to-the-minute statistics 
about your business at any time, day or night. 


MICROWAVE AMPLIFIER 


SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: CONTACT 
HUGHES FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES. 


i ©) 1957, HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


Hughes MICROWAVE TuBES and other electronic advances 
can be expec ted to contribute to the efficiency and operat- 
ing economy of microwave radio networks. 

As one of the country’s largest electronics research and 
manufacturing firms, Hughes is constantly at work on new 
developments in elec tron tubes, SscTmic onduc tors, and indus- 
trial systems and controls which will play a prominent part 
in creating a new world with electronics 

A Hughes Products sales engineer will gladly work with 
your staff on time-, work- and money-saving applications 
of Hughes electronic produc ts to your office and plant op- 
erations. Write Hughes Products, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


emiconductors » Electron Tubes - Industrial Systems and Controls + Instruments 














These large castings, being machined, will soon become gate valves to control flow of corrosive liquids. 


looks different -—is different 


How Cooper Alloy found a better way to make a stainless steel gate valve. 


No other valve resembles these. None has a 
better record for handling corrosive liquids 


The difference is C-A design. Cooper Alloy has 
designed this type of valve specially for 
stainless steel. The result: new ease of main- 
minimum downtime. Now 
from easily operated handwheel, to long-life 
ball and socket rotating discs—these valves 
have proven superior in every way. 


tenance with 


What C-A know-how means to you. For 35 
years, we have pioneered in the manufacture 
of stainless steel. To solve any problem you 
may have in meeting extreme thermal and 
corrosive conditions, Cooper Alloy offers you 
this unmatched experience . . . plus the BIG 3 
so important to management men: high qual- 
ity, dependable service, ultimate economy. All 
are good reasons to specify COOPER 
ALLOY advanced know-how. 





Cooper Alloy Stainless Steel Gate Valves 
—**You can tell them as far as you can 
see them,”’ because they’re designed for 
stainless steel. 


cooper (9 aLLoy 


Corporation + Hillside, New Jersey 
PLANTS AT HILLSIDE AND CLARK. N. J 


SPECIALISTS in Stainless Steel valves, fittings, castings, aircraft rings; Plastic pumps, pipe, valves, fillings 
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Midwest Maps Out a Power Pool 


Utilities in nine states are working on a plan to integrate the 
operations of their facilities, to meet the region’s skyrocketing 
demands for more electric power. 


At gg PROSPERITY S$ Capacious COv- 


ers, 40-odd Midwestern power sup- 
pliers who have been battling for dec- 
ades are trying to establish an era if not 
of peace then at least of profitable co- 


existence. These are the public and 
private power men in nine states—from 
Montana to Kansas—who are planning 
to pool the power they have at their 
command today, to coordinate 
struction of all the power plants they 
build in the future, and to add to the 
pool the power they get from those new 
generators. 

If they can turn their ideas into facts 
—and it could be five years before there’s 
certainty that they will do so— 
their group will cover a_ territory 
larger than that of any other power 
pool in the nation. It will also cover 
the operations of 12 private utilities, 
20 rural electric cooperatives, three 
public power districts, five municipal 


con- 


any 
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utilities, and four federal agencies. 

That so large a group of public and 
private power interests can even attempt 
to cooperate in an area when they have 
been bickering almost constantly for 30 
years sounds like an indication that the 
millennium is at hand. But if their 
operations are coordinated by 1962, it’s 
unlikely there'll be any merger of their 
antagonistic philosophies by then. 

The fact is that the Midwestern 
power men are planning their power 
pool more to solve technological prob- 
lems than to end ideological battles. 
The technical problems, they say, are 
quite large enough for them to have 
to tackle. 


|. Midwest Battleground 


These problems are the direct prod 
ucts of the whole past development of 
the Missouri River basin. 


Industry moved into the area late and 
has only just begun to concentrate to 
any extent. Power producers, with 
few big industrial customers, but many 
small, scattered customers, always have 
to work hard to keep their costs to 
realistic levels. Droughts and the needs 
of other states sharply reduce the re- 
liability of the Missouri River as a 
source of hydroelectric power. 

Inevitably, the region’s power pro- 
ducers have remained comparatively 
small, and, because they're small, they 
have long been at a disadvantage in 
-borrowing for expansion. Under these 
conditions, they have not been able to 
make full use of the economies that 
utilities in other parts of the nation 
learned long ago—for example, you 
can get more power for your money 
from one 100,000-kw. generator than 
from two 50,000-kw. units. 
¢ First Break—With the aid of hind- 
sight, it’s possible to see now that the 
first break in this impasse came in 
1951. That year, rural electrification 
cooperatives in western Minnesota lost 
a bid to get $7-million from Congress 
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How to win friends and affluent people — 
Give new RONSON 
prestig 


e business gifts! 


from $3.95 to $200.00" 








*retail value 








All-New RONSON “66” with “Super 
Trim”! Get closer to your business 
friends with Ronson’s exclusive “5-Way” 
shave! Shaves closest —trims neatest — 


cleans itself! $28.50* 








RONSON Capri — 
Engraved design, tor- 
toise enamel finish. Ex- 
clusive “Swivel Base” 
for easy fueling! $9.95* 





RONSON Windlite — 
World’s greatest wind- 
proof lighter puts your 
name and best wishes in 
influential pockets! $3.95* 


New! LADY RONSON Electric 
Shaver! The g/amour-gift of the year! 
In fabulous fashion colors, with a spar- 
kling make-believe diamond. With gift- 

case, $14.95* 








RONSON Sport—Hand- 
somely styled, ruggedly 
built! In bright woven 
mesh, smartly styled for 
men and women! $6.95* 








RONSON Regal—Classic table 
lighter —for home or office. In 
brilliant chrome plate. $14.50* 


ONSON 


maker of the world’s greatest 
lighters and electric shavers 








For information on the complete Ronson gift 
line and liberal price set-up (including cost 
for individual decorations and engraving) 
attach coupon to company letterhead and mail! 


] 
y RONSON Corporation 


BW-3-30 


{ Special Sales Division 
§ 31 Fulton Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


1) Send complete information on Ronson 
Pocket & Table Lighters and Electric 


i My Name 


Shavers for business gifts. 
[-] Have your representative call on me. 


Firm Name 





Address 





City and State 
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for construction of the first part of a 
$30-million high-voltage transmission 
line network. Their strongest oppo- 
nents were Minnesota’s three major 
private utilities—Northern States Power 
Co. (Minnesota), Interstate Power Co., 
and Otter Tail Power Co. These three 
argued that they could furnish the 
necessary power to the REA co-ops, 
that to build the co-ops own net- 
work would entail duplication of exist- 
ing power lines. 

Congress rejected the REA co-ops’ 
bid. And the private power companies 
sought to clear the air with a proposal 
that the REAs and the private utilities 
coordinate closely their planning and 
their power distribution. 

The agreement settled only one facet 
of only one of the region’s power dis- 
putes. But it was a positive start, and 
the next step began to take shape 
three years later. 
¢ Region’s Needs—In 1954, the re- 
gion’s 12 private utilities called in en- 
gineers to survey future requirements. 
The engineers gave this answer: Power 
demand will double in the next 10 
years, and expansions will have to be 
made at the rate of 100,000 kw. a year 
from 1965 onwards. Capacity of the 
region’s power producers is now about 
7-million kw. 

The 12 private utilities were ready 
to coordinate their work to meet this 
steep demand. But it was plain from 
the start that any coordinated planning 
would be half-baked if it failed to in- 
clude the region’s important public 
power groups. That the leaders of the 
private utilities were prepared to meet 
the leaders of the public power sup- 
pliers was only half the battle. 
¢ Confused Wars—In the Missouri ba- 
sin region, antagonisms among the pub- 
lic power interests themselves are in 
some cases even more bitter than be- 
tween public and private power groups. 
Nebraska’s Public Power System (com- 
posed of two public power districts) 
and the Consumers Public Power Dis- 
trict of Columbus, Neb., are fierce 
rivals. One of the few issues on which 
they agree is in their firm opposition to 
attempts by co-op power suppliers in 
South Dakota to keep for - saa 
the lion’s share of power generated at 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers’ 
dams in South Dakota. And the South 
Dakota power suppliers’ favorite target 
is the Corps of Engineers, which, they 
complain, promotes a “criminal waste” 
of power by storing water behind its 
dams all winter, when power demand is 
heaviest, and letting excess water spin 
through the generators in summer, when 
power demand is low, to*maintain the 
river at navigable depths downstream. 
¢ Pool Planner—Into this melee of 
clashing interests stepped Allen S. King, 
56-year-old president of Northern States 
Power Co. He wasn’t the only one to 
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MODERN... MODULAR... MOVABLE... MILLS 


The complete modular integration of movable walls with ceilings and 
floor plans ... an entirely new concept in space flexibility... is 
achieved in modern interiors by Mills. They give you Space Control. 
As changes occur in your space requirements, Mills Walls can be 
moved to fit new layouts... quickly and easily ...without dust, debris 
or commotion... without interrupting your normal use of space. 


Exclusive basic features in the design and construction of Mills 
Walls particularly facilitate the creation of beautiful modern decor 
and personalized custom interiors with any of the host of new 
finishing materials now available . . . textured finishes of fabric... 
grass cloth... wood veneer... compositions of glass and cork... 
scores of other combinations. 


THE MILLS COMPANY + 960 Wayside Road + Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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maintenance costs 68% 
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In this plant, Clarke-A-matic slashed floor maintenance 
costs 68%. And this phenomenal figure is typical of the 
records achieved by this startling, self-propelled floor main- 
tainer. In a single pass, Clarke-A-matic meters cleaning so- 
lution, scrubs, picks up and dries—at speeds up to 28,200 
sq. ft. per hour, 20 times faster than ordinary mopping. If 
you have large floor areas and would like to reduce your 
cleaning costs drastically, get a Clarke-A-matic on the job. 
It’s available in electric, gasoline or propane models—two 
sizes. Ask for a free survey of your floors and you'll learn 
how Clarke-A-matic will save you time and materials, as it 
does for these users: 


Procter & Gamble U. S. Steel Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Co. B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Bower Roller Bearing Div. Jewel Tea Co. 


On smaller floor areas, too, Clarke machines reduce mainte- 
nance costs. A complete line of job-fitted floor maintainers 
and wet-dry vacuum cleaners—six sizes of each—provide 
one that's “just right” for your floors, Let us show you— 
with no obligation. 


() Literature on Clarke-A-matic speed-cleaning machine 
[) Literature on Maintainers and Vacuum Cleaners 
] Representative's call 
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CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CO. 
330 Clay Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Distributed in Canada: G. H. Wood & Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 
MAINTAIN FLOORS BETTER, FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY WITH A CLARKE 
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see—after the engineers’ report—that 
some order would have to be established 
among the region’s power suppliers, but 
he was the catalyst that helped the 
others’ ideas take shape. 

Two months ago, after more than a 
year of negotiation, the 44 different 
power interests met at Sioux Falls, 


‘S. D., set up the Eastern Missouri 


River Basin Power Conference, and 
committed themselves to their attempt 
to form a power pool. 


ll. Pool on Paper 


This commitment is only the first 
move in a project that will require 
several years’ planning and negotiation. 
As yet, the proposed pool has shape 
only on paper, and there only in the 
most generalized form. However, even 
in that form it has two specific pur- 
poses. 

Integrated operation of the region’s 
power plants. This involves linking 
each power plant and each major con- 
sumption area with high-tension trans- 
mission lines heavy enough to carry 
the power over long distances. 

Once that expense is out of the way, 
economies can begin. One of the chief 
of these: A single utility needs to keep 
in reserve generators that will turn out 
25% of its usual capacity to ensure 
uninterrupted power in case of a break- 
down; but when three or more utilities 
are linked in a pool, chances of simul 
taneous failure are so small that reserve 
units can be cut to between 5% and 
10% of capacity. This saves no mean 
amount of money—it costs around $18- 
million to build and install a 100,000 
kw. generator. 

Coordinated planning of all new 
power plants. This involves compro- 
mises that may ultimately damp down 
the public vs. private power battle. 
The ideal aim of this coordinated plan- 
ning is that new power plants should be 
built only in those locations where de- 
mand could most economically be met, 
no matter which company or which 
public power agency would operate the 
plant. 

So far, the Missouri basin power men 
have drawn up no formula for coordi- 
nating their planning. Since the de- 
cision in January to attempt to set up 
a power pool, only the utilities’ engi- 
neers have met. The engineers still 
have much to do resurveying probable 
power demands, pinpointing most eco- 
nomical locations for new power plants, 
planning the best routes for new heavy 
transmission lines. 


lll. Economy and Peace 


In their planning, they can draw on 
plenty of experience others have had 
in power pool operations. Just about all 
other heavily populated areas of the 
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With its order for 26 H-21 helicopters West Germany became 


We Germ an the fourth NATO nation to acknowledge the ability of Vertol’s 
st y orders Work Horse to do the heavy lifting and hauling that cannot be 


26 H-21 helicopters accomplished by any other vehicle. 


In the far north, beyond the range of trucks and trains, H-21’s are 
prime movers in construction of early warning sites. For the 
Canadian, French and U.S. military services across the world, 
H-21’s have flown scores of thousands of hours in high perform- 
ance missions. Rugged, reliable, independent of prepared landing 
fields, they draw the assignments no other vehicles can handle. 


for its defense forces 


" 


The H-21 or its civilian counterpart, the Vertol Model 43, can lift 
20 men or 2% tons of cargo. It is the only available helicopter 
capable of towing land or sea vehicles safely and satisfactorily. 
Tandem rotors eliminate problems of load placement because of 
Engineers, join Vertol’s the large permissible travel from the center of gravity. 
edvanced engineering team! 


In the logistics of peace or war, the Vertol H-21 is a key to the 
/ missions too difficult for surface vehicles and airplanes. 


In defense, in industry, Vertol helicopters set the pace. Theirs 


Y ER T O L are Skyways without Runways. 


Aircraft Corporation 


MORTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THIS WILL GET ME 
OVER THAT FENCE?” 








e There’s only one Cyclone Fence. It’s the quality fence. 
¢ It’s the largest-selling chain link fence in the world. 

* Cyclone Fence is installed by factory-trained experts. 

* Send coupon for free booklet that tells all about fence. 
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Dept. 4-37, Waukegan, Ill. 
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country are covered by one form of 
power pool or another. 

¢ Nation’s System—Seventeen of these 
fit the most acceptable definition of 
“power pool’’—they are composed of 
several different suppliers and each of 
the suppliers is financially independent. 
Some of the 17 pools are tightly knit: 
The two that cover the Connecticut 
Valley and the Pennsylvania-New Jer- 
sey-Maryland areas are controlled from 
central switch rooms. Most of the 
others are spread over territories too 
large to permit centralized control, 
though their member companies do 
ship power back and forth to one an- 
other constantly. 

e Early Start—Power pools got their 
start in the 1920s, and three factors 
were mainly responsible: (1) Power de- 
mand began climbing sharply, forcing 
utilities to install larger generators; (2) 
savings from the use of one large gen- 
erator instead of two small ones soon 
became apparent; and (3) heavy trans- 
mission lines were developed permit- 
ting power to be shipped longer dis- 
tances without large line _ losses. 
Together, these factors meant that 
utilities serving one city could link with 
those serving another and that, since 
there’s always some variation between 
different cities’ times of peak power 
demand, power could be shipped back 
and forth to meet those peaks, thus 
keeping each utility’s generators work- 
ing longer at full capacity. 

Some pools already inciude both 
public and private power suppliers, and 
the best known of these is the Pacific 
Northwest Power Pool. There, the 
ideological battle between public and 
private power partisans still rages. In- 
dustry observers believe the fights may 
ultimately simmer down as the two 
groups cooperate more—but they put 
no firm date on “ultimately.” 

Most industry insiders look for the 
same thing to happen in the Missouri 
basin. Few of the issues that have pro- 
voked the fights there will be affected 
directly by establishment of the pool. 

Nebraska’s public power suppliers 
probably will remain rivals for years. 
There'll still be a clash of interest be- 
tween South Dakota’s power suppliers 
and the Corps of Engineers over use of 
Missouri River water for power and 
for downstream navigation. 

But one hot issue may cool. By law, 
public power agencies have first call on 
power produced at the region’s federal 
dams; until their demands are met, 
private utilities get none. At present, 
the public agencies are taking the dams’ 
full output. As the pool begins operat- 
ing, it’s expected the public agencies 
will reduce their take of hydro power. 
This alone will ease one major source 
of friction. And that’s why many see 
a way toward ultimate peace in the 
growth of the new power pool. eno 
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GIVES HIGH FLYING AIRCRAFT A 600°F HEAT SPREAD 


Bridging the tremendous heat differential encountered 
by modern aircraft lubricants is a problem for which 
General Electric chemical research has been supplying 
some very useful answers: G.E. has developed silicone 
lubricants that retain true lubricity over a 600°F tem- 
perature span; silicone grease that functions for more 
than 70 times as long as conventional greases at 300°F; 
silicone hydraulic fluid so versatile that one leading 
aircraft manufacturer has called it the most promising 
material yet developed for guided missile hydraulic 
control systems. 

General Electric’s work with silicones dates all the 
way back to the 1930’s. Since that time G-E chemical 
research has developed and patented the direct method 
for making intermediates used in the manufacture of 
silicones; has pioneered in the development of silicone 
rubber; has been granted the first patent for the use of 
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silicones as water repellents. Today, silicones produced 
at G.E.’s modern plant in Waterford, N. Y. are being 
used in hundreds of industrial and consumer applica- 
tions, many of which were developed only in the past 
year. 

The basic properties of General Electric silicones 
extreme temperature and chemical resistance, water 
repellency and stain resistance, high dielectric strength 
—may hold the key to an application of value to you. 
For further information on silicones, write Dept. SPD 
CHEMICAL and METALLURGICAL DIVISIO° 
General Electric Company, Waterford, N. Y. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Canada Iron Ores Stage a Spurt 


@ With Mesabi ores lagging in race, imported ores 
are set for new 1957 gain on top of big 1956 jump. 

@ Quebec-Labrador flow to U.S. is rising—and U. S. 
companies are hot on trail of lean Canada ores that give 
richer pellet than U.S. taconite and jasper. 


@ But taconite and jasper are coming along, too— 


and there’s talk of demanding a price bonus for pellets. 


Ever since the war, the country’s 
growing peacetime appetite for steel 
and the depletion of Lake Superior 
direct-shipping iron ore deposits have 
sent the steel industry scurrying around 
for new ore sources. 

The result has been a three-way, if 
somewhat uneven, race featuring the 
traditional direct-shipping ores, the up- 
and-coming taconite and jasper of 
Minnesota and Michigan, and a rtis- 
ing tide of imports, largely from the 
extensive but hitherto scarcely tapped 
deposits of neighboring Canada. 
¢ Pace Setter—The race is far from fin- 
ished. But as the Great Lakes ore 
shipping season starts to shape up, it’s 
easy to see which contestant is out- 
pacing the others. Last year, because of 
the steel strike, the ore tonnage carried 
down the Lakes dropped 10-million 
tons to a total of 77.6-million gross tons 
for the year; and the best current fore- 
casts are that the carriers will recoup 
this year only about three-fourths of 
that loss. 

But imported ores, from Canada and 

elsewhere, acted as if last year’s strike 
never happened. Instead of a loss, they 
staged a sharp jump, from 23.4-million 
gross tons in 1955 to 30.5-million tons 
last year. A further increase of at least 
3-million gross tons is anticipated this 
year. Taconite and jasper are coming 
along, too, if not quite so fast; by 1958, 
some 12.5-million tons of iron concen- 
trates from the lean Minnesota and 
Michigan ores will be going to blast 
furnaces. 
e Ace in the Hole—What is giving 
Canadian ores the edge, and making 
U.S. iron ore producers and steelmen 
rush to grab off bigger and bigger 
stakes in Canadian ore, is not only the 
vast extent of the ore deposits in the 
unexploited Canadian hinterland. It’s 
also the rich iron content of the ore— 
53% to 54%, against the 51.5% stand- 
ard for open-pit Mesabi range ore—a 
standard it now has difficulty in main- 
taining. 

This advantage holds even for lean 
Canadian ores against the taconite and 
jasper of the U.S. The easily bene- 
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ficiated lean Canadian ores don’t re- 
quire the extremely fine grind that 
taconite requires (and that in_ itself 
means lower production costs). Be- 
sides that, the end product—the Cana- 
dian pellet—will have an iron content 
of 66%, or 3% more than its taconite 
and jasper cousins south of the Lakes. 

That's why such U.S. companies as 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. are already ship- 
ping pellet concentrates from Canada, 
and why there’s a spate of developments 
in Canadian lean ores under way right 
now or in the offing. These involve a 
whole roster of U.S. companies, in- 
cluding U.S. Steel Corp., Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., M. A. Hanna Co., and Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co. 

The great bulk of the ore flowing 
out of Canada, however, is still high- 
quality, direct-shipping ore. Last year 
Iron Ore Co. of Canada alone shipped 
out well over 12-million gross tons from 
its Labrador-Quebec deposits. This 
year it expects to add another 1-million 
tons to the total. 
¢ Bloom Off the Rose—The tremen- 
dous ore-hunger of the steel industry as 
it plans for the country’s future needs 
(many see a 25% increase in steel ingot 
production within 10 years) insures a 
ready market for a long time to come 
for Lake Superior direct-shipping ore. 
But the glamor has gone from the 
Mesabi range—you have to cross the 
border to find it now. 


|. New Food for Furnaces 


In a way, it’s a paradox that the 
postwar hunt for new ore sources, 
started out of sheer necessity, has 
turned up ores and concentrates of bet- 
ter quality that provide one answer to 
the industry’s need for increasing the 
efficiency of its facilities. As one Cleve- 
land steelmaker explains: 

“Using these quality ores—the 54% 
iron ore from Labrador-Quebec, or the 
57%-58% iron content ores from 
Venezuela, or the 63% pelletized taco- 
nite or jasper concentrate, we can make 
five blast furnaces produce what it took 


six to six-and-a-half furnaces to produce 
with the regular Mesabi range direct 
shipping ore.” 

The ‘atest Canadian developments, 
taking the iron content one step fur- 
ther to the 66% of the Canadian pel- 
let concentrates, make up the third 
stage in shifting the ore spotlight north 
across the border from Mesabi. 
¢ Beginning—Cyrus Eaton pointed the 
way in 1942, when he came to the 
financial aid of Steep Rock Iron Mines, 
Ltd., whose property at Atikokan, 
Ont.—still in the general Lake Superior 
area—had reached the development 
stage. Again, it wasn’t the quantity 
(though estimates reach well into the 
hundreds of millions of tons of de- 
posits) but the high quality of Steep 
Rock ore that caused domestic iron ore 
seckers to turn their eyes northward. 

Steep Rock’s ore, with 53% iron 
content and uniform high quality, is 
the only direct-shipping ore in the Lake 
Superior region that retains the old 
glamor. It’s used to upgrade the aver- 
age Lake Superior ore; but when used 
alone as a blast furnace charge, it en- 
ables the furnace to put on a bonus per- 
formance. The ore is coming out at 
the rate of more than 3-million gross 
tons per year. Production will be more 
than doubled in a few years as a result 
of an Inland Steel Co. subsidiary’s 
lease of ore property there. 
¢ Concentrates—After the war, the race 
for new ore sources really got hot, as a 
result of wartime depletion of open-pit 
ores and the higher cost of getting out 
underground ores. Imports were only 
a minor part of the picture then (only 
1.2-million tons in 1945, less than 2.5- 
million tons in 1940). Most of the 
ore-seekers turned to finding ways and 
means of extracting the iron from 
Minnesota’s lean taconite and Michi- 
gan’s jasper. The bet has paid off, and 
taconite and jasper concentrates are 
now competitive (BW —Oct.6'56,p26). 

By the end of this year, Erie Mining 
Co., will have its 7.5-million ton-per- 
year beneficiation plant near Aurora, 
Minn., in operation. Reserve Mining 
Co., its plant near Babbitt, Minn., now 
complete, is turning out nearly 4-mil- 
lion tons of concentrates a year. U.S. 
Steel Corp.’s Oliver Iron Mining Co. 
adds another 500,000 tons from its pilot 
plant. In Michigan, Cleveland-Cliffs 
and its associates are producing about 
1-million tons. 
¢ Into the Wilderness—But Canada 
forged ahead again with the opening up 
of the vast, iron-rich deposits in the 
desolate Labrador-Quebec area 360 
miles north of Seven Islands on the St. 
Lawrence River. M. A. Hanna Co. 
hooked up with the Hollinger interests 
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Charting a safer course against CANCER... 


Just as the pilots of ships are helped to 
chart safer courses by heeding signals, so, 
too, have many people been made safe 
by recognizing warning signals of possible 
cancer and taking proper action. 

In fact, thousands of people are alive 
and well today because they knew cancer’s 
warning signs and were treated in time. For 
your own protection, you should know the 
danger signals listed here. 

Remember, however, that these signals 
do not always indicate cancer. Rather, 
they may just be signs that something is 
wrong—and that you should see your doc- 
tor. If cancer is found, precious time will 
be gained by prompt treatment. 

Even if no symptoms occur, it is impor- 


Cancer’s Seven Warning Signals 


1. Any sore that does not heal. 

2. A lump or thickening in the breast 
or elsewhere. 

3. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 

4. Any change in a wart or mole. 


5. Persistent indigestion or difficulty 
in swallowing. 


6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 
7. Any change in normal bowel habits, 


tant to have periodic health examinations, 
particularly if you are 35 years of age or 
older. Studies show that about 95 percent 
of all cancers are found in people over 35. 


If people would act promptly when a 


danger signal is noticed . . . if apparently 
well people would have their doctors 
examine them regularly . . . the American 
Cancer Society believes that the annual 
number of cancer cases saved could be in- 
creased 50% with weapons now at hand. 

Medical science is now pushing a total 
attack against cancer . . . and progress is 
being made in both cancer diagnosis and 
treatment. Meantime, you have a responsi- 
bility to yourself and others to: 

. Have periodic health examinations 


l 

2. Know cancer’s early danger signals 

3. Get prompt medical care at once if 
any danger signal appears 


For more information on cancer, send 
for Metropolitan’s free booklet. 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please mail me a free copy of your 

booklet, 3-57-S, ““What You Should 

Know About Cancer.” 








Street 





City 














7 Canadian portion of our business is grow- 
ing at a very satisfying rate. While a number 

of our products have been sold in Canada for a 

long time, we actually began manufacturing there 
a little less than two years ago. Rockwell gas meters, regulators, and other 
measuring and control devices are made at our Guelph, Ontario, plant 
which we acquired through the purchase of the Callander Foundry and 
Manufacturing Company. 

This company was founded in 1916 as a manufacturer of conduit fittings 
and gray iron castings, and after World War II broadened its product lines 
to include Beaver Power Tools. 

We have enlarged these facilities and a year and a half ago began the 
manufacture—in addition to Callander’s original products—of some of our 
equipment for Canada’s oil and gas industry. As time goes on we plan to 
manufacture more of our gas, petroleum, and power tool products in Canada 
for Canadian requirements. 

Although we are relatively new to Canada as manufacturers, many of our 
products are well known for their service on Canadian oil and gas lines. The 
first 500-mile segment of the Trans-Canada- Pipeline is currently being 
equipped with Rockwell-Nordstrom Valves. And both our Delta and Walker- 
Turner Power Tools are widely used by Canadian industry, schools, and 
hobbyists. 

Our decision to manufacture in Canada for Canadian needs grew out of 
our belief in the long-range importance of the Dominion’s great oil and gas 
reserves, and in the sound, dynamic future of the entire Canadian economy. 


* * * 


A new Walker-Turner Radial Drill Press and a new Walker-Turner Surface 
Grinder are being introduced to industry by our Power Tool Division late this 
month. The first public showing is at the 10th Western Metal Congress and 
Exposition March 25-29 at Los Angeles. 


* * * 


About half of our development research is on products for markets we are not 
now selling. The objective, of course, is to uncover opportunities for “related” 
diversification—new channels for the profitable use of present facilities, skill, 
and experience. This requires a close coordination of product research and market 
research, which we accomplish through o Products Committee on which people 
from both functions are active. 


* * * 


To the community in which he operates, each of our plant managers is 
the company. For that reason we encourage him to make as many of his 
own decisions as possible, on the basis of his close understanding of local 
situations. We ask him constantly: “What would you do if you owned the 
plant?’’ The result, for us, is greater production efficiency, and better com- 
munity relations; for the plant manager, valuable training for greater 
executive responsibility. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH &, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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to prove up the deposits. Five domestic 
steel companies hold slices of Iron Ore 
Co. of Canada, now the owner. 

The 13-million tons of ore that 
IOCC expects to ship out this year av- 
erages 54% iron content, with only 
about 5% of silica (Mesabi range ore 
goes up to 11% silica). 


ll. Race for Richer Pellets 


Not everybody can latch onto vast 
deposits of 54% ore, however. In the 
absence of that, the ore-seekers are 
grabbing up deposits of the leaner 
Canadian ore—with an iron content of 
30% or more, but lending itself to easy 
beneficiation because of the character- 
istics of the rock. It’s in the race to 
develop these ores—with their promise 
of a pellet with a blue-ribbon 66% 
iron content—that things are popping 
right now in Canada. 

Bethlehem Steel was one of the first 
in the field, and it’s now shipping about 
500,000 tons of pellet concentrates 
from Marmora, Ont. 

Pickands, Mather & Co. of Cleveland 
has entered into a lease agreement with 
Canadian Javelin, Ltd., which holds big 
deposits of easily beneficiated ore at 
Lake Wabush, Que. (about 100 miles 
south of the Iron Ore Co. of Canada 
holdings). These deposits are still in 
the development stage. 
¢ In the Works—There are more im- 
mediate prospects of ore shipments 
from these construction projects now 
under way: 

e Pickands, Mather has under con- 
struction a mine and beneficiation plant 
on the Ottawa River in Quebec—for 
the account of Steel Co. of Canada and 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. as well 
as for itself. When in production next 
year, the plant will tum out 750,000 
tons of pellet concentrates a year from 
what will be known as the Hilton Mine. 

e M. A. Hanna Co. will build this 
year beneficiation equipment at Moose 
Mountain, Ont., from which 500,000 
tons of concentrates per year will come 
to National Steel Corp. 
¢ Cooking—A bit further off are these 
projects now on the fire: 

¢ A 5-million ton-per-year benefici- 
ation plant is planned at deposits held 
by U. S. Steel Corp. at Mont Wright 
(in the same general area as the Cana- 
dian Javelin Foldings). It’s hoped to 
have it in operation by 1961. 

e In the same area, Jones & Laugh- 
lin engineers are considering the acqui- 
sition of what is described as a billion- 
ton deposit of easily beneficiated ore. 
J&L also has an option on ore at Kirk- 
land Lake, Ont. 

e For two years, Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. has been exploring and test 
drilling a — area neay Lake 
Mistassini, Que. Big quantities of 


casily beneficiated ore have been proven 
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man-on-the- apes 
WHETHER IT’S in Rome or Osaka—Paris or 

Singapore — business transacted in person is : 

usually transacted best. un R oth 


Bank of America’s International Department, 


through a world-wide network of branch offices, 
traveling representatives, and correspondents, can 


offer you this important advantage — wherever DB te { oa 
you do business. ait go ss Mmrrica 


If you need a man-on-the-spot, why not see NATIONAL {RYSTA2 ASSOCIATION 


us about it? . MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


San Francisco 20 * Los Angeles 54 
Bank of America (International)—New York City 5 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London * Manila © Tokyo © Yokohama ® Kobe * Osaka * Bangkok © Guam REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 


New York © Mexico City © Milan © Zurich 
Paris © New Delhi © Havana * Rio de Janeiro ® Beirut BANK of AMERICA —Internatione 


(a wholly owned subsidiary) New York © Duesseldorf © Singapore © Paris © Beirut 






































No Glare, No Strain — Record Keeping 


FORMS 


ON HAMMERMILL PAPER 


MADE ONLY BY NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
MAKERS OF LOOSELEAF, BOUND BOOKS AND VISIBLE RECORDS FOR 113 YEARS. 
AVAILABLE AT OVER 4000 NATIONAL BLANK BOOK DEALERS. 
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a“ 


. . . many look for pellet 
producers in a year or so to 
tack on an extra charge...” 


IRON ORE starts on p. 68 


up, and Cleveland-Cliffs is expected to 
announce its acquisition by midsummer. 

Far to the north, in the shadow of 
the Arctic Circle, Cyrus Eaton and his 
son also hold large deposits of easily 
beneficiated ore—but they envision Ca- 
nadian and European markets for it. 
German and British developers are also 
active, eagerly exploring for high-quality 
direct-shipping ore, and settling mean- 
while for the huge deposits of easily 
beneficiated leaner ores. 


lll. Upgrading Prices 


The forward surge of rich import ores 
and agglomerated concentrates, or pel- 
lets, may be reducing the importance 
of Mesabi ore to the iron and steel in- 
dustry. But there’s little likelihood of 
any diminution of its importance as the 
standard for setting prices for all iron 
ore. 

The 1957 price of a gross ton of 
51.5% iron ore, delivered at rail of ship 
at a lower Lake Erie port, varies from 
$11.45 to $11.85 according to its quali- 
ties (including $3.697 for transport and 
taxes). That's an increase of 60¢ per 
gross ton over 1956—in line with a post- 
war upward trend that many producers 
see continuing indefinitely, despite re- 
sistance in some quarters. 

The “unit of iron” cost in an $11.45 
gross ton figures out to $0.2223. That 
means ore with a 54.5% iron content 
would command a premium of 67¢ per 
gross ton—one good reason for the hunt 
for richer open-pit ores. 
¢ Premiums for Pellets—Up to now, 
producers of pellets have also generally 
based the pellet price on the iron con- 
tent. But with one exception, the com- 
panies producing the pellets are owned 
by the pellet users. Now, with inde- 
pendents moving into the field, a change 
could come in the price structure for 
pellets—there’s already talk in the trade 
of a bonus over and above the premium 
for their iron content. 

A number of tests indicate that use 
of pellets on a 50-50 basis along with 
conventional ore increases yield by 15% 
to 20%—not only because of the rich 
content but because their structure and 
the uniform size and quality make for 
easier reducibility of the charge, and 
less coke and stone are required. 

So many veteran iron ore men look 
for pellet producers within a year or so 
to tack on an extra charge—perhaps to 
ask customers to shoulder at least a 
small part, say 25¢ a ton to start, of 
the cost of pelletizing. Eno 
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WANTED: 
Odor Problems 


no one elise 
has solved 








Odor problems are profit problems. 
Airkem, in hundreds of installations, 
has overcome odor problems no one 
believed possible ¢o solve economically. 
Here are a few of the many instances 
in which a product, sales, production 
and public relations have been im- 
proved by Airkem treatment. Yours 
may be among them. If so, the coupon 
may bring the answer. 


What's New In Automobile 
Air Conditioning? 


Automotive engineers have found that 
passengers get drowsy, they complain 
of “proximity odors” and feel “closed 
in” despite the finest air conditioning 
equipment. To combat this, to relieve 
the sensation of stuffiness, Airkem de- 
veloped a simple system of odor con- 
trol. Experts find that even major 
changes in present air conditioner de- 
sign could not achieve the results of 
this Airkem equipment. 


Transit Lines and Steamship Com- 
panies use Airkem services to relieve in- 
terior odors. Freight Carriers free cargo 
space of objectionable odors when haul- 


The odor counteractant for 
‘ndustrial and professional use 


Mail in coupon for 
more information 


ing susceptible cargoes with Airkem 
services. Smoke odor or other obnox- 
ious odors are removed from valuable 
cargoes by this same international or- 
ganization. 


This Airkem Device Ended An 
Office Manager’s Nightmare 


At Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., in 
Toronto, Canada, the odors of rubber 
and processing chemicals were drawn 
into the offices by the air conditioning 
system. Working conditions were dif- 
ficult for the staff. An Airkem Osmetrol, 
shown in the illustration, was installed 
in the air conditioning system. By va- 
porizing an Airkem odor counteracting 
solution into the air stream, the prob- 
lem was solved. Working conditions 
are now excellent. 


Onions or other foods, chemicals, in- 
dustrial baking processes upset people 
in your plant and outside it. Airkem 
has made installations for a great many 
types of odor sources to protect em- 
ployee morale or to improve commu- 
nity relations. 


AIRKEM, INC., 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tell me about Airkem’s answer to industrial and business odor problems. 


My odor problem is 


How To Make Friends With 
Your Neighbors 


A major mid-west chemical plant, man- 
ufacturing ammonium sulphate ferti- 
lizer, received complaints about odors 
from its operations. Since objections 
were heard from residential and busi- 
ness areas, plant management decided 
to try to stop the odors. Cooling towers 
were installed, but these units could 
not control the odors. Airkem equip- 
ment, simple, low in cost, and easy to 
operate, was installed and the odors 
were quickly killed! 


Pick out your Problem. Our lab- 

oratory has the answer to these and 

many others. 
Agricultural Sprays 


Air Conditioning 
Systems 


(CD Kraft Paper 
Manufacture 
CD Latex Coating 


Ammonia Odors C) Meat and Fish 


Asphalt Manufacture Rendering 
Brake Lining Baking = >) Mercaptan Extraction 
Burnt Rubberized Hair (Paperboard Products 
Cement Manufacture Sr r Reclaimin 
Cotton Fiber 5 mew Od 8 
Processing age Udors 

(_) Sulfur Dye Baths 
Cutting Oils 
Drying Foods (C) Tall Oil Production 
Enameling Metals C) Varnish Cooking 
Feather Processing (_] Viny! Plastics 
Fertilizer Production () Wire Coating 
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such as phonographs at on display include a model plan for 


CONSUMER GOODS tract visitors’ attention. CAPITAL GOODS a hydroelectric development scheme. 


. Floating 


Now that most of its wartime 
rampage seems to have been for- 
7 = ee ‘f . gotten, Japan is making an all- 
~ a apan Macs pm hime out attempt to sell Southeast 
_ Asian markets. 
Latest sales gambit is a ship 
designed to whet the appetite 
of the nation’s non-Communist 


neighbors. 






arrives at Karachi 


NISSHO MARU sponsored by Jap- 


anese Machinery Exporters. 
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INSTRUMENTS 


for precision work show the progress and 
knowhow of Japan’s export industries. 





TEXTILE 


machinery takes on great interest to new Asian 
countries beginning to make their own cloth. 


Fair Shows Off Japanese Goods 


HIS MONTH, the 8,800-ton Nissho 

Maru (left) returned to Tokyo after 
a two-month swing through Southeast 
Asia. The ship—outfitted with samples 
of Japanese industrial products from 
textiles to hydroelectric plants (pic- 
tures)—is another gambit in Japan’s 
program to expand sales to its non- 
Communist neighbors. 

Though some Western businessmen 
are reluctant to face Japanese compe- 
tition in these markets, most Western 
diplomats wish Tokyo godspeed with its 
project. The reason: It’s clear that 
Japan’s present boom (BW —Oct.6'56, 
p165) is a pretty shaky one, that only a 
great expansion of Tokyo’s trade with 
the rest of the world can maintain it 
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and keep the slowly rising Japanese 
standard of living going up. 

e Alternative—The alternative to more 
sales abroad is bound to be greater in- 
ternal stress on the economy and more 
politica! pressure to make a deal with 
Communist China on terms drafted by 


the Moscow-Peking axis. That could 
be disastrous to the West and to all 
Free Asia. For Japan represents more 
than 90-million people sitting on stra- 
tegic islands off the Asian mainland. 
Its technology and industrial machine 
are the most important in Asia. Should 
these be coupled to Communist China’s 
raw materials and almost unlimited 
manpower, the union would spell doom 
to the struggling countries to the south, 


and to hopes for peace in eastern Asia. 
¢ Dilemma—Japan’s problem is pretty 
obvious. Its current prosperity is built 
largely on the phenomenal boom in the 
West that has enabled the Japanese to 
crack the U.S. market in a manner that 
was completely unforseen when World 
War II ended. The country’s prosperity 
also depends on buying raw materials 
in the West, where there is a steady 
pressure on prices. And it’s propped up 
by U.S. offshore military procurement 
in Japan, which last year accounted for 
20% of all Japanese exports. 

Since the emergence of Communist 
China on the mainland in 1949 and the 
postwar rehabilitation of much of 
Japan’s industry, many Japanese and 
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crude to American eyes, are closer to 


REFRIGERATORS, Asian needs than U.S. models. 


AUTOS 


(Story starts on page 74) 


U.S. policymakers have seen only one 
way out of Tokyo’s dilemma: Tie the 
riw material resources of Southeast 
Asia to Japanese technology. In effect, 
that’s the Japanese militarists’ old 
“East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere” but 
with significant differences. Tokyo can 
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draw a crowd—but Japan’s industry has far to go 
before it can satisfy export market demands. 


SPOTLIGHT, 
never hope again to dominate the region 
politically. But, similarly, it will work 
only if the growing power of Commu- 
nist China can be somehow checked. 
¢ Solution—There are good reasons why 
this kind of proposal isn’t just high- 
flown geopolitics. Japan has the indus- 
trial machine capable of supplying the 
consumers goods artd the capital equip- 


are displayed in one of ship’s 


MACHINERY PARTS three specially outfitted holds. 


a symbol of sophistication in West, is baf- 
fling and fascinating to Pathan tribesman. 


ment that the new countries of South- 
east Asia need for their infant indus- 
trialization. Tokyo can call on an 
adequate supply of technical knowhow 
steclenated by technical exchange agree- 
ments negotiated since the end of the 
war with U.S. companies. And it has 
a less abundant but workable supply of 
managerial talent. Japanese manufac- 
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EVERY TYPE—EVERY USE 





Ball Bearings 

Cylindrical Roller Bearings 
Spherical Roller Bearings 
Tapered Roller Bearings (“Tyson ) 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. OW. Tyson Searing Corporation 


SEF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 





Mae 


Deliver on time—or forget it! Deliver economi- 


cally—or else! America’s trucking industry has 
met these twin challenges so well that, today, 
over three-quarters of the nation’s total freight 
tonnage travels on trucks 

This record—built on sheer dependability 
stems from increasing technical advances in the 
trucks themselves. Most of these advances were 
featured first on Macks! Because they are de- 
signed and produced to out-perform and out- 
work all other trucks, Macks are always years 
ahead. Check your Mack dealer soon. You'll 
find that you can’t afford not to own Macks 
— the trucks that have made “Built like a Mack” 
a byword for ruggedness and dependability. 


Right across the nation’s highways... 


ANDLE THE IMPORTANT JOBS 


FACTS ON MACKS 
Mack pioneered the use of diesel trucks in the 
U.S. A....developing a demand that is constantly 
expanding, particularly among long-lines carriers. And 
year after year, Mack sells more diesel trucks by far 
than any other maker—proof of the matchless econ- 
omy and reliability of the Mack Thermodyne” Diesel 
. . . justification for the traditional Mack policy of pro- 
ducing only the finest equipment of its kind that skill 
and precision can build. Mack Trucks, Inc., Plainfield, N.J. 


IT’S PART OF THE LANGUAGE... BUILT LIKE A 


(2? Mack. 


TRUCKS * BUSES « FIRE APPARATUS 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


The swing’s to Mack! More and more, America’s progressive over-the-road 
truckers are entrusting the important jobs—the Mack-sized jobs—to Macks. 
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bright idea 


For enduring beauty that sells in a new car and 
re-sells in a used car . . . design it, improve it and protect it 
with McLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL. 


specify 
Mc LOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 


for automobiles 


McLouTH STE€L CorRPORATION DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 





turers know the Southeast Asian market, 
adapt Western products to it with more 
alacrity and care than most U.S. or 
European exporters. As fellow Asians 
they have a particular appeal. 

¢ Obstacles—But difficult problems 
have blocked the development of this 
kind of trade. Last year, for example, 
the Southeast Asian countries accounted 
for only a little better than 35% of 
Japan’s exports. 

he. greatest obstacle is shortage of 
capital. Japan needs money to modern- 
ize and expand its industrial plant, for 
long-term credits that the Southeast 
Asians need to finance their purchases 
of capital goods. Tokyo also needs 
capital and credits to buy raw materials 
abroad. 

It’s difficult to calculate what these 

needs are. One well-informed New 
York banker estimates Japan’s over-all 
capital long-term needs at something 
like $20-billion. That kind of money 
can't be found in the Japanese economy, 
itself. For several reasons—the most 
important being the special Japanese 
character of industrial and managerial 
setups in its industry (BW—Aug.13'55, 
p62)—the Japanese can’t import capital 
through equity investment by Amenri- 
cans or Europeans. Although Japanese 
credit is excellent, in the present tight 
money market in New York and Lon- 
don, Tokyo can’t expect to pick up 
much large-scale private financing. 
e Tight Purse Strings—The Japanese 
haven’t been able to draw heavily on 
U.S. aid programs or on the interna 
tional lending agencies for capital since 
the end of the postwar U.S. occupation. 
Tokvo has received substantial benefits 
from the U.S. surplus commodities 
disposal program. But it’s no secret that 
the World Bank has frowned on 
Japan’s managed economy, that no 
large-scale bank loans have been forth- 
coming. The U.S. Export-Import 
Bank, apparently following in the 
World Bank’s footsteps, hasn’t been 
much help, either. 

Some largely unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to scale this barrier. 
Some thought has been given to 
diverting a portion of the approximately 
$1-billion spent by the U.S. in the Far 
East on aid and military support. But 
so far, such triangular deals have been 
limited to selling U.S. cotton to Burma 
and Pakistan which is manufactured 
into textiles in Japan. 

Indications are that the World Bank 
may find a way to help—a bank loan, for 
example, which would permit Japan to 
buy raw materials in Southeast Asia and 
extend credits for capital goods to the 
countries. Indirectly, the whole idea of 
Japanese Southeast Asian trade is also 
getting a boost from the $767-million 
worth of reparations Tokyo will de- 
liver to Burma, the Philippines, and 
Thailand. eno 
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There are so many wonderful features on 
the new R. C. Allen full-keyboard adding 
machines ... they eliminate those trouble- 
some and time-consuming errors, save extra 
operations as well. There is tt 
clear signal wt 

. .. assures you no fi 
from previous totals. Totals an 


are automatic, again reducing human error 


> automatic 
ch prints wit 


gures 


and eliminating extra operations. Live 


repeat and subtract keys; subtractions 


R. C. ALLEN 
VISOMATIC TYPEWRITER 


Now in 21 two-color combinations to harmonize 
with any office. The VisOmatic has the exclusive 
visible, automatic margin settings, fastest margin 
setting of all; Quick-Switch platen for special jobs. 
Available with carbon or cloth ribbon, 26 type 
styles and carriage widths—11” to 26’. 


Look first to 


y B.C.Allen 


adding machine 
won t let me 
make mistakes 


R. C. ALLEN 
FULL-KEYBOARD 
ADDING MACHINE 


print in red. Visible dials show running 
totals. When your total is complete, the 
tape automatically jumps to the tear-off 
position. 

Your R. C. Allen dealer will demonstrate 
the full-keyboard adding machine and show 
you how these exclusive features can in- 
crease speed, promote more efficient oper- 
ation in your business. He's in the yellow 
pages, give him a call, 


R. C. ALLEN 
10-KEY ADDING MACHINE 


Exclusive Memory and Recall keys save time and 

yn, avoid errors by restoring and correcting 

t re-indexing. Simplifies payroll computa- 

, holds any figure until recalled. Automatic 

tep-over multiplication with positive back-space 

correction key. Single-double-triple cipher keys. 

Available in hand or electric models, 6 to 13 
column capacity. 


R.C.Allen 


Business Machines, inc 


660 Front Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
for every business machine purpose 


Typewriters * Adding Machines * Bookkeeping Machines « Cash Registers e Safes and Insulated Files 
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THE 


TORRINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON. CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS. CALIFORNIA: OAKVILLE. ONTARIO 





TSO 
Low-Fare 


Air Traffic to Europe 
Climbs Fast 


Thousands of Tourist-class Passengers Annually 


600 


Dote: International Air Transport Association. 


Cut-Rate Boom 


Air service at tourist rates 
continues to lure new travelers 


abroad—and is beefing up air- 


line revenues. 


Just as the postwar boom in first-class 
trafic to Western Europe was begin- 
ning to peter out for the 13 airlines 
running the blue ribbon transatlantic 
route, the industry came up with a new 
idea—tourist-class flights. That was in 
May, 1952. And there’s still no telling 
when this new boom in transatlantic 
flights will reach a peak. 

In 1952, the first-class round-trip fare 
from New York-to-London was $711. 
But the yearly increase in passengers 
who could afford to pay such a tab had 
already started to slide, dropping from 
15% to 6% between 1950 and 1951. 
The new tourist-class service lopped 
30% off the first-class fare ($486-round- 
trip, New York to London) and was 
designed to lure a vast new group of 
potential air travelers into making a trip 
abroad. 
¢ Big Success—The figures prove how 
successful the new idea was (chart). 
During the first year of tourist-class 
service, transatlantic carriers handled 
189,000 passengers. Last year, the figure 
was three times as big—576,000 pas- 
sengers. And, according to the Inter- 
national Air Transport Assn., which 
has just completed a five-year study of 
this new traffic, tourist passengers will 
account for about two-thirds (around 
675,000) of the estimated 1-million 
people who will fly to Europe and 
back in 1958. 

This boom has brought big money to 
the carriers. Annual revenue from 
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Paint removing tool made with nickel alloy: 


Easy way out of a tough scrape 


This pretty miss has waded right 
into a job that strong men often 
shun. 

But don’t worry. She’s going to 
get the paint off that boat without 
even spoiling her nail polish. And 
she won’t raise a single blister — 
except on paint. 


Exceptional girl? Not necessa- 
rily. But she’s using an electric 
paint remover. 


She needs no clumsy scraper. No 
messy chemicals or flaming blow- 
torch. Within minutes after she 
plugs intoa 110-volt line, old paint 
is done for. She blisters it...sof- 
tens it...and lifts it off with her 
putty knife. No difficulties here. 

Nor, for that matter, were there 
difficulties on the development 


end. The designers of this tool 
simply adapted an idea that has 
long been used on electric ranges 
and other types of modern elec- 
tric heating appliances. They put 
the heating element inside a tube 
of Incoloy* tron-nickel-chromium 
alloy. 


Incoloy protects the thin nickel- 
chromium resistance wire against 
the destructive knocks and slams 
of use. A standout performer at 
high temperatures, Incoloy resists 
warping, cracking, corrosion by 
paint chemicals and “burning up”’. 
It’s just what the manufacturers 


knew they needed to assure a long- 
lived product for do-it-yourselfers 
and professionals. 


Do you have a metal problem? 
One that involves high or low tem- 
peratures ...corrosion... stresses 
... fatigue or some other trouble- 
some factor? An Inco Nickel Alloy 
(there are more than 50 of them) 
may be just the metal you need to 
get you out of tough scrapes—and 
to keep you out of them. Suppose 
we get together and talk it over. 


“Registered trademark 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


iXCO. INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
CoS Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 


TRADE mate 
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ULTRALITE 


Time was when the processing industries insulated tanks, vats and vessels 
with rigid insulations, cutting and fitting a bat at a time. Today, process- 
ing people have discovered that they can wrap these same vessels with 
blankets of ULTRALITE glass fiber insulation that come in rolls up to 10 
feet wide! 


The amount of installation time and money saved by this new method is 
little short of phenomenal. Long-range savings make ULTRALITE equally 
attractive, for it is superior in thermal efficiency and as enduring as glass 
itself. And during its long service life, super-resilient ULTRALITE always 
“hugs” the vessel, leaves no cracks or “flues” that so often nullify the 


efficiency of ordinary insulations. 


Throughout industry, ULTRALITE and other G-B glass fiber insulations 
mean savings for those who mean business. If you use insulation for 
heated or chilled piping, vats and vessels, ducts, metal buildings, original 
equipment, refrigerated transportation or for scores of other purposes, 
write today. Or, if you prefer, call one of G-B’s nation-wide network of 
district offices and distributors listed in the Yellow Pages in 62 cities. 


*heat and initial cost 


GUSTINBACON ragicey yey MG) 


Thermal and acoustical glass fiber insulations «+ Pipe couplings and fittings 
Molded glass fiber pipe insulation 


210 W. 10th St. Kansas City, Missouri 
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transatlantic traffic has nearly doubled 
—from almost $100-million in 1951, the 
vear before the introduction of tourist 
fares, to nearly $200-million last year. 
Most of this increased revenue is new 
money—from people who have never 
traversed the Atlantic by air. One air- 
line, says IATA, has found that as many 
as 77% of its tourist passengers are first- 
timers at certain periods of the year. 
Altogether, 34% of the transatlantic 
passengers earn $5,000 or less; 51%, 
$7,000 or less. And virtually all these 
buy tourist-class tickets. 

¢ New Problems—Tourist traffic has 
created some problems, too. Because of 
tourist fares, the number of first-class 
passengers dropped from 243,000 in 
1952 to 170,000 in 1954. But since 
then, first class is climbing back—209,- 
000 passengers last year. 

Meanwhile, the airlines have turned 
to “mixed” flights, combining first 
class and tourist, to adjust to the shifting 
pattern of business. For instance, 
strictly tourist flights jumped from 4,000 
in 1952 to 7,600 in 1954, then headed 
downward to 6,700 in 1956. But at the 
same time, “mixed” flights rose from 
300 in 1952 to some 10,200 last year. 
¢ Liberal Spenders—But tourist service, 
according to IATA data, has not caused 
one problem that Europeans feared back 
in 1952—a flood of small spenders too 
pinched to buy good hotel rooms and 
take home gifts. IATA estimates that 
in 1952 the tourist-class group spent a 
total $65-million in Europe; during last 
year, $230-million. This year according 
to IATA figures, the total will hit $280- 
million. At the same time, the average 
expenditure of the tourist-class traveler 
abroad has inched upwards—from $767 
in 1952 to around $900 this year (ex- 
cluding air fare, which incidentally was 
jacked up $36 in 1954). Beyond this, 
tourist travel has put money into Eu- 
rope’s coffers in the form of $235-mil- 
lion worth of fares paid to 1] European 
carriers over the past five-year period. 
¢ Idea Spreads—Success on the trans- 
atlantic route, the IATA study points 
out, has opened the door to tourist-fare 
trafic around the world. Tourist serv- 
ice spread to intra-European routes and 
European-Indian-Middle East routes in 
early 1953. Then, in 1954, it became 
possible to circle the globe on a $1,227 
tourist fare. And finally, this month, the 
last route with only first-class service— 
between South America and Europe— 
got tourist-class flights. 

The next step in the growth of 
cheaper fares for the broad mass of 
travelers will be the introduction of 
third-class, tourist-type service at even 
lower prices—$391.50 round trip, New 
York to London (BW-—Jun.9’56,p36). 
This service got IATA approval at the 
association’s big meeting last fall in 
Cannes, France, and is scheduled to 
begin in April, 1958. eno 
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This change is worth keeping 


The man in the small picture tongs ten brick at a time off the truck. He’s good at 
it, but the lines of light show the work it takes for just 100 brick. The man at left 
wheels 100 brick at a time down the ramp. This is faster, cheaper and much easier. 
To make one unit from many brick takes only a few cents worth of Signode steel 
strapping, permits use of a variety of handling devices, results in lower costs, and 
wins more friends for brick construction. Applying the unitizing principle is just 
one of many ways in which Signode can make your product cost less to handle, 
store, ship and receive. Leta Signode man help you make changes worth keeping. 
No obligation. Just write: 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2607 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-wide. 
ln Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal * Toronto 








NEW HEADQUARTERS 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
A.R.CLAS Ald 


| CHAS. H. TOMPKI 
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PER JACOBSSON, head of International Monetary Fund, symbolizes the agency’s active—and esteemed—role in exchange matters. 


IMF Wins Over the Skeptics 


The once-maligned lending agency now is highly respected 
and currently is proving its worth in easing financial crises. 


when Bretton 
dirty word in 


There was a_ time 
Woods almost a 
American banking circles. It stood for 
the highly unorthodox currency stabil 
ization fund, officially named the Inter 
national Monetary Fund, which came 
to life in the sleepy New Hampshire 
resort in 1944. This new institution 
was sufficiently the dream child of John 
Maynard Keynes to make it suspect as 
1 device to allow deficit-financing on an 
international scale—until the large dol 
lar resources contributed by the U.S. 
inevitably ran out. 
¢ Respect and Confidence—Today, al 
most 13 years later and exactly 10 vears 
ifter the beginning of its exchange 
operations, the International Mone- 
tary Fund is one of the most respect 
ible, and apparently permanent, fix 
tures of the international economic 
scene. Like the World Bank, the IMF 
has the confidence of bankers from 
New York's Wall Street to San Fran- 
cisco’s Montgomery Street. That’s be 
cause a decade of prudent management 
has wiped out the original doubts and 
suspicions 

he Fund’s managing director toda 
is Per Jacobsson (picture), a Swedish- 
born financial expert who has gained a 
wide reputation among bankers and 


was 
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businessmen everywhere for his acumen 
as well as his wit. Before he took over 
at the IMF early last December, 
Jacobsson had spent many years in a 
key post at the Bank for International 
Settlements in Basle, Switzerland. To 
the IMF staff, Jacobsson is a symbol, 
as is the construction of a new IMF 
headquarters building on H Street, of 
the fact that the once-maligned in- 
stitution is very much in business and 
likely to remain so for a good many 
years. 
¢ Lending Spurt—The fact is that 
Jacobsson’s arrival has coincided with a 
spurt of large-scale lending by the fund 
a total since mid-October of over 
$1.7-billion in drawings and _ standby 
credits. This five-month figure, most 
of it for the account of Britain, France, 
and India, is about $500-million more 
than the agency’s total transactions 
from March, 1947, through April, 
1956. 

lhe sudden spurt of business doesn’t 
mean that the IMF has just adopted a 
new set of policies. In fact, the ar 
rangements recently made with Britain 
and France are right in line with one 
of the original basic objectives of the 
Fund—to provide emergency reserves 
for member countries that run imto 


short-term difficulties in meeting their 
international payments. 
e¢ Emergency Loans—The $1.3-billion 
credit extended to Britain in December 
($56l-million for immediate  with- 
drawal, the rest on a 12-month standby 
basis) is designed to get sterling safely 
through the strains brought on by the 
Suez crisis. Britain received a credit 
equal to the full amount of its quota in 
the Fund, or the maximum allowable. 
There were two reasons for this. First, 
the British, by not backtracking on their 
liberalized trade and exchange policies 
during last fall’s crisis, lived up to the 
Fund's code. Then, sterling still is a 
key currency, whose devaluation would 
hurt a lot of other countries beside 
Britain. 

The IMF's agreement with 
was reached in 


France 
mid-October and_ it 
called for a standby credit of $262.5- 
million, good for 12 months. This is 
equal to half France’s quota, or what 
is called the gold tranche plus the first 
credit tranche. Member countries with 
genuine balance of payments difficulties 
have no problem in getting their first 
two tranches if they are taking urgent 
measures to correct the situation. But 
even if France gets in a real financial 
jam, as it soon may, there’s not much 
chance that it will get the same treat- 
ment as Britain. That’s because France 
has been backtracking on its trade and 
financial policies—and because the franc 
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For your increased production, 
ERGONOMICS ‘cesigns” 
the operator into all 


Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes 


ERGONOMICS — today’s new science of designing machines for their easiest 
and best use by the operator—has been the very basis of Warner & Swasey design 
for over 75 years. It’s a new word in the industrial dictionary, but a /ong-accepted 
idea here. 

Warner & Swasey designers know that maximum lathe production is obtained only 
when operators like the equipment with which they work. So, by taking into account 
human abilities and limitations, they “ergonomically” design turret lathes which 
provide you: 

Zoned Operating Controls for effortless machine handling together with full power- 


holding devices and automatic headstocks. 


Accurate Machines for worriless production over a long period of time with mini- 
mum maintenance. 


Individually designed machine sizes and types so the machine is neither too big nor 
too small for the job range. 


Operators are more content, their output in- 
creases and best of all, your profits rise when 


you put Warner & Swaseys on the job. WA R N ) > R 
& 
SWASEY 
Clevelauada 
YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, 

FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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TorRNADO PAYS OFF ON THE 


PRODUCTION LINE AT AMERICAN BOSCH 


Two Tornado Jumbo Vacuum Cleaners at American 
Bosch in Springfield, Mass., help keep the production line 
humming—and by the way, have paid for themselves 
many times. 

In the photo above, you see two Tornado cleaners “gulp- 
ing’ non-ferrous metal chips clear of expensive dies, thus 
enabling machinists to work uninterrupted and safely. And 
these chips also have a high reclaim value when sold as scrap. 

A Tornado Jumbo Conversion Cleaner could mean 
speedier production, greater safety and extra profits for 
your company, too. Why not try it—we know you'll buy it! 


Y JUMBO CONVERSION 


If you need greater suction—in 
addition to larger storage—the 
Tornado Jumbo Plate which fits 
all standard 55-gallon drums will 
deliver, by using two motor units, 
up to 3 H.P. of suction. Tornado 
also supplies a 4-wheel dolly with 2 
swivel wheels and a pulling handle. 


‘4 


Write for Bulletin No. 758 


OREWER HECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5104 North Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
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isn’t a key currency to the same extent 
that sterling is. 

¢ Borderline Case—The agreement 
with India, for $200-million on a stand- 
by basis, has something in common 
with the French agreement. India also 
has been running short of foreign ex- 
change because of unusually high im- 
ports. But since India’s purchases are 
associated with its economic devclop- 
ment plans, the IMF had a tough ques- 
tion to answer. Would this credit in- 
volve the Fund in helping finance 
economic development? This would be 
strictly against the Fund’s policy. The 
IMF’s executive directors decided that 
India’s difficulty could be regarded as 
temporary, though they felt that this 
particular credit was on the border of 
a development loan. 

The lending agency has had other 
important business on its mind in the 
past few months. This week it was 
ready to renew a standby arrangement 
with Chile that was originally signed 
just a year ago. Under this arrange- 
ment the Chilean government gets a 
$35-million credit from the IMF (plus 
another $35-million in private credits) 
as a prop while it carries out a deter- 
mined program to lick the country’s 
chronic inflation and stabilize its cur- 
rency. Chile also gets the constant 
technical advice of an IMF mission. 
Similar agreements have been reached 
in the past with Iran and Peru. 
¢ Technical Assistance—The develop- 
ment of the IMF’s standby credits goes 
back to 1952. 

At about the same time, the agency 
began to develop a program of tech- 
nical assistance—for member nations 
lacking qualified financial experts. 

This technical assistance program fits 
right in with the strenuous efforts the 
IMF has made since 1947 to get all 
its members to follow a code of fair 
practice in handling their international 
trade and payments. It was originally 
hoped that after a transitional period 
of five years, all or most members would 
be observing this code, under conditions 
of convertibility. That goal was too 
Utopian. But the IMF has not given up. 

The Fund’s original articles of 
agreement still stand and, according to 
experts, need nothing but a minor 
change or two. That’s in spite of the 
fact that the authors of the IMF 
scheme thought of it as a safeguard 
against the effects of a postwar de- 
pression, especially as a means of pre- 
venting the kind of competitive cur- 
rency devaluations that went on in the 
Thirties. 

In practice, the Fund has had to 
deal with exchange problems created 
by inflationary rather than deflationary 
pressures. One of the IMF’s biggest 
jobs in recent years has been to preach 
the merits of strict monetary and 
financial policies. END 
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“‘UPSTATE,N.Y” 


One of the busiest inland ports 
in the world is Buffalo harbor. 
Soon to become a seaport (thru 
the new St. Lawrence Seaway), 
it’s a vital link between the Great 
Lakes area and the East. And 
it’s a symbol of the expanding 
economy of the whole bustling 
region known as “Upstate”... 
from the Hudson River to the 
Niagara Frontier. 

Many of the world’s richest 
markets, including busy, ex- 
panding Canada, lie on “Up- 
state’s” doorstep. Most Upstate 
people are skilled, home-owning 
workers who enjoy living in its 
stimulating four-season climate. 

Looking for a place to move 
your offices, establish a new 
plant or a research center? Let 
us tell you more about what Up- 
state has for you, including all 
the low-cost electricity you need! 
Write Earle J. Machold, Pres- 
ident, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The New York State Thruway flows through the 
heart of the Niagara Mohawk System a land 
of opportunity for any business that wants a 
bigger market for its products and skilled em 
ployees to make them 


powered 
by 
NIAGARA 
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What keeps 


the bags 


from falling off? 


St. Regis Lustergrip —a new Anti-Skid coating that 
keeps packages neat, clean, better-looking, too. 


Bags treated with Lustergrip won’t 
slip. Even in tests where fork trucks 
turn and twist sharply, Lustergrip- 
treated bags stayed on tight. That’s 
why manufacturers are finding that 
breakage and accidents are reduced 
when bags are treated with Lustergrip. 
It’s equally effective on cartons and 
boxes, too. 


Lustergrip gives you a bright, attrac- 
tive package that stays neat ... has 
greater display and sales value. Ink 


smudge, so common in containers, is 
reduced with Lustergrip. Dust and dirt 
have less tendency to cling to a Luster- 
grip-treated surface. 


Lustergrip is one of a host of new 
methods St. Regis has developed for im- 
proved packaging, shipping, wrapping 
and storing. Talk to us about your 
problem. If we haven’t a ready solu- 
tion, our experts will find one for you. 
St. Regis Paper Company, Dept. B-3, 
150 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


St.Regis 


COMPANY 


150 EAST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


This unorthodox loading was used 
to demonstrate the special skid re- 
sistance of St. Regis Lustergrip, 
while truck went through gyra- 
tions indicated by colored lights. 





where the accepted word for elevators is 


In the City of Brotherly Love, a new feeling of friendliness marks the widespr 
acceptance of completely automatic OTIS elevators. Business people ¢ 

electronic elevator buttons for themselves and other tenants. They assist visitors. 
Everybody likes automatic AUTOTRONIC elevators for their greater freedom of action. 
In Philadelphia, 66% of the elevators are by OTIS—first to introduce completely 
automatic elevatoring. As always, progress is expected of the leader. Outstanding 


value has made OTIS the accepted word for elevator quality in the cities of the world. 


Automatic Autotronic® or Attendant-Operated Passenger Elevators + Escalators + Trav-O-Lators 
Freight Elevators + Dumbwaiters - Elevator Modernization and Maintenance + Electronic Systems 
The Baker-Raulang Company, an Otis subsidiary, is the maker of Baker Gus and Electric Industrial Trucks * 
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Was All That Shooting in Egypt a War? 
Shipping Cases Hinge on the Answer 


Were England, France, and Israel in a state of war 
with Egypt last November? U.S. officials and diplomats 
haven’t decided—and probably won't. But the outcome 
of several shipping cases, now in the courts here and 
abroad, hinges on the legal answer to this question. Here's 
the outline of one such case: 

rota Nacional de Petroleiros is the shipping offshoot 
of Brazil’s state-run oil company, Petrobras. Last fall 
FNP had two 16,000-ton tankers under charter from 
Skibbs A/S Thorsholm of Norway. When Suez broke, 
Skibbs cited the war clause in its time-charter contract 
with FNP, said it was terminating the contract unless a 
new—and higher—rental fee could be agreed on. 

Immediately, FNP put Rosoff & Rosoff, its New York 
lawyers, on the case. The lawyers took the case to the 
U.S. District Court in Philadelphia. Skibbs put the case 
up for arbitration in London to help shake off the Phila- 
delphia proceedings. Meanwhile, the tanker Thorzoy 
posted a $500,000 bond in Philadelphia and left port on 
its own, not under FNP charter. ‘The Thorsheim, Skibbs’ 
other ship, has continued carrying oil for FNP—“under 
protest.” 

Right now, the Philadelphia case is stalemated while 
both sides get ready to battle through arbitration in 
London. Skibbs is considering a settlement under the 
original contract. But FNP won't go along with this— 
because of the business it claims it has lost and the extra 
costs of hiring a ship to replace the Thorzoy. 

Meantime, oil companies and bulk carriers are awaiting 
the outcome, which depends—despite all the complica- 
tions—on whether a war did or did not take place in 
Egypt. 


San Diego’s Tuna Catchers Beam 


As Japanese Move to Mid-Atlantic 


The Japanese tuna fleet is exploiting newly discovered 
fishing grounds in mid-Atlantic between Brazil and 
Africa—and U.S. tuna catchers at San Diego, where 
some 160 tuna clippers tie up, couldn’t be happier. 

Most of San Diego's fleet pick up tankloads of sardine- 
like fish off the Central American coast, use these as 
bait for snagging small tuna in South American waters. 
The Japanese fleet, until recently operating in Pacific 
and Indian Ocean waters, goes for the heavy yellowfin 
and big-eye tuna that are less pleasing to American tastes. 
But by selling frozen tuna to U.S. canners (duty free) 
and some tuna canned in brine and in oil (which high 
tariffs have restricted), the Japanese have been a thorn 
in the side of the American Tunaboat Assn. 

The new grounds in the Atlantic should help take 
some of the sting out of this situation. What's happened 
is that Italy loves funa, but its fishermen stick close by 
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the Mediterranean. So some of the Japanese tuna fleet 
has transferred to Genoa and Venice, to operate in the 
Atlantic. Not only will this probably cut shipments to 
the U.S., but it will save the Japanese from shipping 
tuna to Italy halfway round the globe. 

And not even San Diego catchers would like to fish 
the mid-Atlantic grounds. For you have to use the “long 
lines” technique on the big tuna there. Only the Japa- 
nese are old hands at this technique. 


— a 7 
Hilton’s Plans for Hotel in Vienna 


Snagged by Government, Competitors 


In Vienna, the city fathers and hotel keepers are giving 
Conrad Hilton’s planners a hard time. 

Hilton Hotels International has proposed building a 
$5.8-million hotel adjoining Vienna's famed Stadt-Park. 
No thanks, say the city fathers. The hotel would change 
the park’s layout, mess up traffic, and require razing the 
Kursalon—a gingerbread-style restaurant and dance place. 

But look at the advantages, argue Hilton’s emissaries: 
a new hotel in place of the ugly Kursalon, new jobs for 
construction and hotel workers, more rooms for tourists. 

Nothing doing, say the owners of the Sacher, Bristol, 
and Ambassador—the main ‘hotels now in business. Ac- 
ceptance of Hilton’s plan would be suicidal for them, 
with tourists and businessmen flocking to the new hotel. 

So Hilton is going ahead with building his Munich 
(West Germany) hotel—and waiting for the Viennese to 
“come around.” 
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Business Abroad Briefs 


The Russian-built steel mill in India should go into 
full production by December, 1959, despite delays— 
according to latest reports. So far, 16,000 tons of ma- 
chinery, structural steel, and equipment from Russia have 
arrived at the Bhilai site. 


Capital plans overseas: In Peru, Cerro de Pasco Corp. 
may build an alumina-reduction works along with a pro- 
jected $200-million hydro development. . . . U.S. Rub- 
ber Co. is beginning construction of a $5-million tire 
plant (capacity: 125,000 tires yearly) near Havana, Cuba. 


While Congress debates advertising on new highways 
here, Mexico has banned outdoor advertising along 18 
much-traveled routes. The government said safety, not 
roadside beauty, is the reason for its decision. 


General Electric has sold nearly $1-million worth of 
diesel-electric locomotives to Rio de Janeiro for com- 
muter runs. 


About 40% of foreign-made cars are coming into the 
U.S. through the port of Los Angeles, according to the 
port’s traffic manager. Major reasons: high rate of car 
ownership and popularity of foreign cars on West Coast, 
plus the low cost of shipping to California direct by sea. 


Reviewing 1956, Gulf Oil Corp. says earnings from its 
Middle East holdings—primarily Kuwait—increased last 


year. 
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PERSON TO PERSON WITHOUT LEAVING YOUR DESK 
...with the new RCA Multi-Com 


FLICK A SWITCH and you are in instant communica- 
tion with any member of your group. RCA’s new 
Multi-Com is electronic communication in its highest 
development. Multi-Com places the entire organiza- 
tion within reach of supervisors, expedites action, 
improves morale, cuts operating expenses by inte- 
grating departments for increased efficiency, eliminates 


switchboard traffic for ‘‘inside’’ calls. Voice reproduc- 
tion is clear and undistorted. You can sit at ease 
while you talk in a natural, conversational tone. 
For information on how RCA’s new Multi-Com can be applied 
to your business, or regarding other RCA electronic products, 


write Dept. PE-26, Radio Corporation of America, 
Commercial Electronic Products, Bldg. 15-1, Camden, N.J. 


Electronic products for a thousand uses 


=, 
RCA Broadcast Transmitters RCA Metal Detector finds meta! 
are widely used in radio and TV particles (magnetic and non-mag- 
stations, many of them RCA-equip- netic) in belt conveyed materials 
ped from microphone to antenna. Protects products and machinery. 


Tmk(s) ® 


RCA16mm Projectors cre light- RCA 2-Way Mobile Radic for 
weight, simplest to operate. Used 2-way contact between offices and 
to sell, demonstrate, teach ... wher- vehicles. It speeds service, reduces 
ever an audience can be assembled. vehicle operating expense. 
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Ethical Drug Trade Zooming Again 


Abbott Allied Amer.Home Merck Parke, Pfizer 
Lab. Lab. Products & Co. Davis Co. 
Sales 
{in millions 
of dollars.) 
1950... $73.5 $13.3 $1643 $94.1 $105.7 $ 60.8 
1951.. 84.4 14.3 192.4 120.3 138.1 100.3 
1932... 85.5 13.5 184.6 160.6 126.3 107.1 
1953... 88.1 14.6 188.3 160.0 109.9 127.0 
1954. 88.1 16.1 203.1 145.5 109.9 145.2 
1955. 91.7 17.8 234.5 157.9 123.1 163.8 
(1956.. 968 226-2955 1724 «134.10 1784 





Smith, Kline 


Schering G.D. 


Corp. Searle & French 
$16.2 $163 $ 39.0 
15.4 22.4 42.9 
18.9 22.4 47.0 
19.1 23.9 52.9 
19.4 24.3 65.4 
46.0 26.0 91.7 

$6.9 28.2 104.6 — 
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Earnings 
(in dollars 
per common 





share.) 
1950... $ 2.91 $2.21 $3.06 $149 $365 $ 2.20 $0.99 $0.98 $ 1.00 
1951... 2.76 1.50 2.99 1.62 3.89 2.42 0.78 0.91 0.85 
Veen... mee 1.11 3.03 1.01 3.32 2.17 0.96 0.88 0.90 
1933... 2.35 1.42 3.39 0.96 1.91 2.74 0.91 0.95 1.01 
1954... 2.21 1.64 4.21 1.09 2.14 2.95 0.89 1.34 1.93 
1955... 2.48 2.08 5.35 1.55 2.92 2.94 4.71 1.40 3.30 
1956.. 280 3.97 8.14 1.92 3.59 3.36 604 1.50 3.88 


Dividends 
(Dollars per 
‘shere) 

1950...$ 185 $068 $200 $067 $175 $ 0.92 None $0.40 $ 0.50 
—.: 0.75 2.00 0.77 1.90 0.98 None 0.50 0.50 
1952. 1.95 0.65 2.00 0.80 1.90 1.15 $0.25 0.53 0.53 
1953. . 1.80 0.75 2.30 0.80 1.60 1.25 0.50 0.60 0.58 
1954... 1.85 0.80 3.00 0.80 1.40 1.35 0.50 0.80 0.93 
1955... 1.80 0.85 3.30 0.80 1.40 1.55 _ 0.75 0.85 1.75 
(1956... 1.80 5°10 5001.00) 1.70 S75 1000 





Health Returns to Drug ‘Sieeled 


Investors are looking with renewed interest at the shares of ethical 
drug companies, another “defensive” group once in the doldrums 


but now perkier than most issues. 


Come a rugged winter, more people 
get the sniffles, and drug sales rise ac- 
cordingly. And so, say Wall Street 
humorists, the ethical drug stocks are 
about as predictable as the weather. 
With this reservation in mind, analysts 
specializing in those securities predict a 
10% to 15% sales increase for 1957. 
This comes on the heels of an average 
15% gain for most of the nation’s ma- 
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jor pharmaceutical companies in 1956. 
Despite this rosy picture, noticeable 
for about a year, investors have only 
lately begun to respond favorably. The 
drug stocks had long been lagging be- 
hind the bull market, and a number of 
issues, like the market itself, are still 
at levels well below their 1956 highs. 
¢ Better Than Average—However, re- 
cent weeks have shown the group to be 





far more buoyant than stocks generally. 
Where industrial stocks as a group can 
still be purchased at levels only slightly 
above their mid-February lows, gains 
showing up among the ethical drug 
shares are considerably sharper. Parke, 
Davis Co., for instance, is now selling 
at about $49.50 a share, up around 17% 
from its low last month: Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. stands at around $48.37, up about 
13% over its 1957 lows. Merck & Co. 
at $33.75 was 16% ahead of the 
February low earlier this week. 

For the reasons behind this current 
strength, you need only look at the 
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Snap-on provides specialized hand tool 
service across the board for industry 


PRODUCTION — Snap-on offers a 
complete range of wrenches, sockets 
and specialized tools for product 
assembly. 


ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT — Snap- 
on makes up custom-built tool kits 
which are included with new prod- 
ucts shipped from the factory. 
MAINTENANCE Snap-on pro- 
vides tools for servicing anything 
from plant facilities and machines 
to every type of vehicle. 


FIELD SERVICE — Snap-on as- 
sembles special field service tool kits 
for sey Bel a ge from diesel 
engines to business machines and 
appliances. 

Whatever your tool problem, 
Snap-on can render a specialized 
service. Branch offices and ware- 
houses are located in 51 cities 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


*Snap-on is the trademark of 
Snap-on Tools Corporation. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8100-C 28th Avenue * 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


If credit limitations are keeping your distributors from carry- 
ing adequate stocks at peak seasons, let us show you the 
CONTROLLED CREDIT DISTRIBUTION Pian now used by 
many leading manufacturers It permits you to retain legal 
title to the merchandise, doubles the distributor's credit with- 
out additional risk to your company, acts as a collection con- 
trol and supplies accurate 30-day inventory records. 


Clip and mail coupon for 
complete informetion. 


eeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeee 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
25 South William Street #DR16 
New York 4, New York 
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figures in the tabulation on page 95. Per 
share earnings of the drug group hit a 
peak in 1950 and 1951, then started 
heading down. They didn’t fully recover 
until last year. Investors, sorely disap- 
pointed once before, weren't about to 
count their chickens until surely 
hatched. When January and February 
sales figures for many of the large 
companies this year showed 20% to 
30% year-to-year increases, they felt 
more confident. 


I. Ups and Downs 


The ethical drug companies are 
those whose business derives more from 
doctors’ prescriptions than anything 
else. The pharmaceutical industry's sales 
are about two-thirds ethical drugs and 
one-third proprietary drugs—those that 
anybody can buy without a prescription. 
The entire industry is relatively small. 
Ethical drug sales last year, according to 
one estimate, came to roughly $14- 
billion at manufacturers’ prices. 

A generation ago, most drugs were 
a potpourri of barks, roots, and herbs. 
Major drug discoveries were few and 
far between. But in the period from 
1939 to 1951, the ethical drug trade 
mushroomed on development of vita- 
mins, the sulfas, penicillin and other 
antibiotics, the antihistamines, hor- 
mones, and the like. Sales in that period 
rose from an annual $150-million to 
over $1.1-billion. 

But then sales volume started flat- 
tening out. Competition knocked prices 
down, and non-ethical drug firms—and 
even some “outsiders” —went into bulk 
sales of ethical drugs. What happened 
to penicillin a few years earlier was a 
portent of the trend. The drug zoomed 
in popularity; the federal government 
encouraged producers to expand; at 
least one major chemical company and 
two whiskey distillers entered the field. 
Result: Capacity shot far ahead of de- 
mand, prices plummeted. It wasn’t 
until this year that demand caught up 
with capacity to produce. In recent 
weeks, prices have risen. 
¢ Misleading Inducement—A new drug 
discovery tempts many firms to enter 
the race for a slice of the potential sales 
melon—the capital investment needed 
to get into production is relatively 
small, and profit margins are high on 
bulk sales. But once production is in 
full swing and demand levels off, 
it takes sales knowhow to hold on to a 
share of market. And the experienced 
companies stand a better chance of 
doing this. 

An indication of the importance at- 
tached to marketing was the April, 
1953, merger of Merck and Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc. Sharp & Dohme had a 
well-established sales organization, and 
one of Merck’s main reasons for par- 
ticipating in the merger was to take ad- 
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é transtormers 


with greater capacity 


Anodized aluminum 
strip conductor reduces 
both bulk and weight 


Reynolds Anodized Aluminum Strip 
Conductor makes it possible. A single strip 
of metal acts as insulator and conductor 
because the aluminum oxide layer produced 
by anodizing is a non-conductor, while the 
inner layer of aluminum is a highly 
efficient carrier of electricity. Gone is much 
of the weight of old fashioned conductors. 
Space is saved, higher operating 
temperatures are possible, availability 
assured. Applications are limited only by 
electrical imagination. 

Reynolds Anodized Strip Conductor is an 
example of aluminum’s possibilities when 
coupled with special aluminum knowledge 
and skills. For information or assistance in 
making your products better with aluminum 
contact the Reynolds branch office near you, 
or write Reynolds Metals Company, 

P.O. Box 1800-GA, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


See “CIRCUS BOY"’, Reynolds exciting dramatic series, 
Sundays on NBC-TV 





* 
Anotner way 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 
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the supported vinyl upholstery 
with the rich, soft “feel” 


... IT STAYS IN BUSINESS Cougly,/ 


There’s executive-suite elegance about Nygen Tolex. Yet 


beneath its handsome surface is a ruggedness that defies 
wear ... that never needs pampering. Nygen Tolex is the modern 
upholstery fabric—born of research intent on providing both 


performance and economy. 


To display good taste and business acumen, specify Nygen Tolex 
on all your new office chairs. It’s available in both natural 
leather and soft fabric effects, in colors that are decorator- 
preferred. For samples or the names of office chair manufacturers 


who use Nygen Tolex write: 





THE GENERAL TIRE 4&2 RUBBER COMPANY 
TEXTILEATHER DIVISION + TOLEDO, OHIO GENERAL 


PLASTICS 
Makers of supported vinyl fabrics for Tee esuces. Tse 


& Ruvver Company 
products used in business and homes. 
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vantage of this. Another drug outfit, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., has been concen- 
trating on building up its complement 
of “detail,” or sales men. 

Many industry observers feel that 
the day of cutthroat price competition 
is about over. And, it seems, so does the 
Federal Trade Commission, currently 
trying to discover why antibiotics prices 
haven't fallen. 
¢ Better Mousetraps—Just what the 
FTC will find out remains to be seen. 
However, as analysts interpret the pic- 
ture, the ethical drug companies no 
longer feel they can benefit from bitter 
price competition; past experience has 
taught them the best way to build sales 
is to bring out new products. The 
mental drug market, for example, bal- 
looned in three years from practically 
nothing to sales of about $128-million 
in 1956. Standard & Poor’s says sales of 
the tranquilizers could hit $200-million 
by the close of this year, and a slowing 
of the expansion surge isn’t even in 
sight. 

The ethical drug firms place major 
emphasis on their research activities. 
They spend about 5% of annual sales 
on research, compared to an average 1% 
for all manufacturing industries. Some 
companies allocate as much as 7% to 
research, an amount exceeded only by 
some aircraft makers and the electrical 
equipment companies. Allan J. Greene, 
Pfizer's administrative vice-president, 
says well over two-thirds of his firm’s 
business comes from products unknown 
10 years ago. 
¢ Things to Come—With all this re- 
search going on, the ethical drug com- 
panies are optimistic about products still 
in the development stage. Some of these 
may be ready any time in the next five 
years. Here are few samples: 

¢ A live polio vaccine to be taken 
orally, to replace the present injections. 

e Vaccines for the common Cold, 
respiratory infections, and measles. 

¢ Chemicals that could help in the 
treatment of cancer. 

¢ Drugs to stave off hardening of 
the arteries. 

e New steroidal compounds for 
treatment of arthritis. 

But new products such as these are 
only a part of the story. Industry 
analysts point to population growth as 
a prime factor. Even more pertinent is 
the nature of this growth. The two 
segments of our population expanding 
fastest are the very young and the very 
old—groups that are the biggest users 
of ethical drugs. And doctors, finding 
new ways to treat old ills all the time, 
add to the potential drug market. More- 
over, medical insurance, now common, 
often enables many people to pay for 
drugs they couldn’t afford before. 
¢ Prescriptions Abroad—The ethical 
drug companies are especially enthu- 
siastic about development of foreign 
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Photo shows typical 24” x36” drawing. Subject is reduced onto offset paper master 
(right) by xerography to 11” x 17” size for runoff of multiple copies on offset duplicator. 


How XEROGRAPHY and offset duplicating 


save $500,000 a year for the U. S. Army Signal Corps... 


The Army Signal Supply Agency, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., is saving more than 
$500,000 annually by the use of xerog- 
raphy and offset duplicating in repro- 
ducing engineering drawings for invi- 
tations for bids. 

Approximately 200,000 invitations 
are mailed each year to some 15,000 
suppliers. Each invitation contains 
documents setting forth contractuai 
conditions, specifications, and draw- 
ings describing the item desired. 

Understandably, turning out the 
necessary paperwork duplicating and 
multiple copies of drawings is an im- 
portant phase of procurement. Under 
the former method, drawings varied in 
size from 8” x10” to 24” x36”. Blue- 
prints had to be hand-trimmed and 
hand-collated, and the consequent as- 
sembly of hundreds of sheets of differ- 
ent sizes necessitated special packaging 
for mailing. Requirements usually ex- 
ceeded the Agency’s reproduction ca- 


pacity, thereby requiring other facilities 
and the loss of control. 

With XeroX® copying equipment, 
all drawings are reduced to standard 
11”x 17” size onto offset paper masters, 
from which multiple copies are run off 
on offset duplicators using precut pa- 
per. The reduced size drawings are 
crisply sharp, easier to handle, can be 
collated by machine, and are 75% light- 
er in weight, thus reducing postage. 

For the Army Signal Corps’ drama- 
tic mortar locator, the MPQ-10, for 
example, 65 suppliers were solicited, 
each receiving 1,973 drawings or a 


Xerography copies anything written, 
printed, typed, or drawn. Same, en- 
larged or reduced size. 
Copies onto all kinds of 
masters—paper, spirit, 
metal, translucent—for 
duplicating. Copies line 
and halftone subjects. 


total of 128,245. The reproduction 
method formerly used would have re- 
quired 250 manhours at a cost of 
$6,040. Using xerography and offset 
duplicating, job time was reduced to 
107 hours and cost only $2,180. 

Let us show you with facts and fig- 
ures how xerography is cutting dupli- 
cating costs in business, industry, and 
government for all types of paperwork 
duplicating. 

WRITE for proof-of-performance 
folders showing how xerography is sav- 
ing time and thousands of dollars for 
companies of all kinds, large and small. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
57-10X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal U.S. cities and Toronto 


HALOID 
XEROX 














There are clear profits in fresh air. Graybar will be glad to work with you or your electrical 
contractor in planning a ventilating system using standard ILG units that will cut worker 
fatigue, reduce costly accidents and material spoilage, and speed production all around. 


Let Graybar help you 
reduce production costs 
with planned ventilation 


Fumes, dust, heat and foul air lower working efficiency. And they 
increase your plant operating costs. Whether the situation calls for 
portable fans for spot cooling, or self-cooled propeller fans and uni- 
versal blowers for large-volume circulation, ILG fans and blowers, 
available from Graybar nationally, are the best-built units you can use. 

Call your nearest Graybar office for free survey help on any ventilat- 
ing job. We'll be glad to help you or your electrical contractor in the 
selection of the ILG equipment best suited for your specific require- 
ments. Remember Graybar. It’s your most dependable single source of 
everything electrical. If you'd like a catalog covering the complete 
range of ILG units available from Graybar, and you are located in the 
U. S. or possessions, write us for your copy. 


Your telephone will put you in prompt contact with any one of over 130 
Graybar offices and warehouses. Complete catalog information and quotation 
service is yours for the asking, on over 100,000 electrical items for wiring, 
lighting, communication and power as well as ventilation. 723-23 


« GraybaR ~~ 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, W. Y. IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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markets. As foreign populations become 
aware of good health practices (BW— 
Feb.5’55,p90), mew overseas markets 
wili open. Abbott. Laboratories’ foreign 
sales, excluding Canada, in the first 11 
months of 1956 were already about 
23% of total consolidated sales. Pfizer 
sales abroad last year accounted for 
roughly one-third of the company’s 
total volume; its products are sold in 57 
major foreign markets. 


ll. The Street’s Attitude 


Now that prices of the ethical drugs 
are fairly stable, the group’s shares are 
being touted by many Streeters as most 
attractive “defensive” securities. 

But you can find many investors who 
don’t agree. They seem to have a point, 
too. Between Januarv, 1951, and 
October, 1952, for instance, Standard 
& Poor’s weekly index of ethical drug 
shares nosedived almost one-third while 
the rest of the market was moving up 
appreciably. In the general January- 
September 1953 price weakness, more- 
over, the same group was one of the 
leaders in the parade downward. In 
that period it showed at 21% drop. 
¢ More Sanguine—To such skepticism, 
however, one specialist says: “The in- 
vestors who criticize the drug stocks as 
cyclical are relating the experience of 
penicillin to the industry as a whole. 
But that was a special situation.” 

In the years since, say the bulls, the 
drug stocks have behaved in more tradi- 
tional defensive fashion. In 1954, for 
example, most of the ethical drug com- 
panies had gains in sales and earnings in 
the face of a decline in activity. Accord- 
ing to The Value Line Investment Sur- 
vey, prices of the shares currently are 
running only about 11.1 times earnings, 
and dividends will return an estimated 
4.8% over the rest of the vear. 
¢ Caution Sign—Despite this over-all 
rosy view, to which so many Wall 
Streeters subscribe, even the most 
optimistic warn that investors should 
be selective about the ethical drug 
stocks. There’s no telling when a com- 
pany might come up with a new dis- 
covery that will bring a sharp carnings 
spurt, however. Eli Lilly, for example, 
cashed in heavily on the Salk vaccine; 
out of total industry sales of about $50- 
million last year, Lilly accounted for 
$32-million. Of its total sales gain of 
$40.2-million for the year, about 54% 
was accounted for by the increase in 
Salk vaccine sales. 

And although some investors are still 
fearful that some big new product bub- 
ble will burst, analysts point out that 
most of the recent discoveries are 
solidly backed by medical testimony. 
Says one Streeter: “When a doctor 
writes a drug into a prescription, you 
can be sure the patient will have it 
filled.” END 
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Chemistry brings America more copper! 


Copper is in ever-increasing demand. To meet this demand, oré as iron, zinc, lead, chromium, manganese—from low-grade ores! 
recovery methods that make possible the use of ores containing less American Cyanamid Company, a leading producer of chemicals 
than 1% copper have been developed through chemistry. Thus, mil for ore recovery, works with mining companies to secure higher 
lions of pounds of copper are coming from sources once considered yields at lower costs. This is another way Cyanamid helps make 
too low grade to be worked economically. And chemistry is also fuller use of America’s natural resources. AMERICAN CYANAMID 
helping to obtain additional pplies of other essential metals such COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


HELPING AMERICA MAKE BETTER USE OF ITS RESOURCES 

















Their roomette was a Conestoga... 


and horses or oxen their locomo- 
tives. Under incredible privations and 
dangers, their trip West over the Oregon 
Trail took upwards of half a year 
Today, through the marvels of 
modern engineering, a journey along 
this same route is measured in hours. 
And thanks co alloy and stainless steels, 


you go in comfort, luxury and safety. 


Producers of alloys, 
metals and chemicals 


Vanadium Corporation has contrib- 
uted much to this progress through the 
development of new and better ferro 
alloys for the steels that make modern 
railroading a far cry from yesterday's 
Conestoga. Railroads are but one exam- 
ple of how steels and irons made with 
Vancoram products literally have helped 


change the face of the nation. 


Everything from bridges and build- 
.ings—to pots and pans—benefits from 
Vancoram products. Chances are prod- 
ucts of Vanadium Corporation, though 
unseen, serve you every hour of the 
day. For Vanadium Corporation is one 
of America’s leading producers of ferro 
alloys, metals and chemicals for indus- 
try, and uranium for atomic energy. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh + Chicago 


Detroit + Cleveland 


PLANTS—Niagora Falls, N. Y.; Graham, W. Va.; Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo. 


RESEARCH CENTER—Cambridge, Ohio * MINES—South America, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A. 
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A Banker Looks at Electronics 


Bs ARE FINDING themselves 
more and more in the grip of 
a manpower shortage. Their busi- 
ness is booming just about every- 
where. And more business of course 
means more bookkeeping. On top 
of that, the great majority of banks 
are moving more and more 
toward retail operations. Insatiably 
they hunt for more and more small 
accounts; and to get them, offer 
more and more services. 

In the midst of this feast of 
business, this heaping up of new 
banking chores, comes a marked 
famine of clerks. The existing 
clerks, of course, aren’t enough to 
cope with the growing business. 
And the banks are finding it hard 
to hang onto the clerks they have, 
much less attract the additional 
ones that they need. Many a bank 
clerk, bored by chores that become 
monotonous, moves on to what 
looks to him like greener fields. 

To a lot of experts in the bank- 
ing field, electronic computers 
offer the only possible answer. The 
giants in the field are already giv- 
ing it a try. Bank of America, 
Chase-Manhattan, and others. have 
electronic systems in various stages 
of development. 


Bl fv sort of equipment is im- 
mensely expensive, quite out of 
sight for the medium-sized and 
small banks. 

Or is it? At least one expert in 
the field thinks the smaller fry can 
find their own way to use electronic 
computers, if not now, then soon. 
Everett J. Livesey is vice-president- 
secretary of Brooklyn’s giant Dime 
Savings Bank, a pioneer in using 
automatic equipment. Livesey is 
also chairman of the Savings Man- 
agement & Operations Committee 
of the American Bankers Assn., 
which is sometimes called the bank- 
er’s automation committee. 

In a talk to the ABA’s savings 
and mortgage conference, Livesey 
deplored “general apathy among 
smaller banks. <A_ typical atti- 
tude,” he said, “seems to go some- 
thing like this: “There are enough 
problems to worry about without 
bothering our heads about elec- 
tronics. That’s for the big boys. 
You will never get the costs down 
low enough so that we can afford 
them.’ ” 

On the contrary, Livesey told 


the group, any banker who doesn’t 
take appropriate steps toward auto- 
mation may well find himself “in 
an impossible competitive posi- 
tion not too long from now.” 

Livesey admits that costs of the 
electronic data processing equip- 
ment are high now, toc high for 
the medium and small banks, even 
when they gang up in groups to 
pay for the installations. “The 
medium-sized mutual savings bank 
in the U.S.,” Livesey says, “has 
about $18-million on deposit, 10,- 
000 to 15,000 accounts, and about 
1,500 mortgages. I can see no way 
under which five or six banks of 
this size could economically em- 
bark on an electronic data process- 
ing program on a group basis.” 


UT THAT IMPOSSIBILITY isn’t 
the real point, according to 
Livesey. “Costs are continually 
being reduced,” he says, “as manu- 
facturers and electronic engineers 
are finding new and better ways to 
answer our needs.” And every bank 
operating officer, no matter how 
hopelessly out of reach the equip- 
ment is today, must constantly 
study the situation so that he will 
know how, when he can afford it, 
electronics will fit into his picture. 
“Cooperative installation” is the 
big hope for the smaller banks, 
Livesey points out. Distance is no 
problem, he says, when the data is 
fed into the computer over wires; 
the central installation can be any- 
where in relation to the member 
banks, and still render its lightning 
service. 

As Livesey sees it, the elec- 
tronic movement will take two 
forms. 

e For the medium-sized banks, 
groups will install the so-called “‘on- 


‘line” system. In this, the teller 


punches out the customer’s deposit 
on a keyset. The data flashes to a 
memory drum at the central station 
which brings the account up to 
date, and at the same time stamps 
the customer’s passbook. Later on, 
the information can be served up 
swiftly by the equipment. 

e For the smaller banks, the 
simpler “off-line” system will make 
do. In this, the teller posts the 
passbook manually, and_ then 
punches a card to be fed into the 
central computer for adjusting of 
the customer’s balance. 








Ever Ready’s new 
1957 catalogue of 
label ideas 


A catalogue of labels, dispensers, label 
ideas for every business. Labels for ma- 
terials handling, safety signs, shipping, 
caution, mailing, addressing, office forms. 


And, in this brightly illustrated catalogue, 
the Ever Ready line of special made-to- 
order labels — packaging labels, marginal 
punch hole, pressure sensitive, point of 
sale, trading stamps. They're all here, labels 
and ideas to help your business go places 
and do things faster and better. 


Here is a catalogue of labels designed for 
cans, plastics, glass, metals, polyethylene. 
Yes, Ever Ready, the label leader for half 
a century, is your best bet for one-stop 
label shopping. We have complete letter- 
press, gravure and lithograph facilities. 


EVER READY LABEL 


CORPORATION 


10 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


Department C 
Ever Ready Label Corp. 
10 East 49th Street * New York 17, N. Y. 


Yes, Ever Ready, | certainly would like to receive 
without obligation your new 1957 catalogue. 


Company 
Address 
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IN THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


... you'll find Thermoid 
Rubber and Friction Products 
used everywhere 


Thermoid Mud-Flo Suction Hose with- 
stands vibration and extreme pressures 
reduces maintenance costs. 


AT YOUR HOME... 


Fuel oil finds its way to your storage tank 
through flexible, easy-to-handle Thermoid 
Fuel Oil Delivery Hose. 


In the petroleum industry, and 
in practically any industry you 
can name, Thermoid Products 
are on the job—delivering even 
more than is expected of them. 
Quality materials and versatile 
plus multi-plant 
facilities and personalized ser- 
all are yours when you 


engineering, 


vice- 
specify Thermoid. 
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Thermoid Multi-V Belts in matched sets 
transmit maximum power without slip- 
page, assure long, trouble-free service. 


OR SERVICE STATION 


Chances are, the hose that fills your 
tank is Thermoid Gasoline Pump Hose 
—anotherin Thermoid’scompleteline. 


hermol 


Thermoid Company * Trenton, N.J. 





More Stocks 


With borrowing rates 
high, more companies intend 
to raise expansion funds by 
issuing stock. 


Prospect of continuing high bank bor- 
rowing rates throughout this year is 
forcing companies to turn to equity 
financing, especially new stock issues, 
for funds for expansion. That’s the 
gist of the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission’s annual survey of business 
financing plans. 

Manufacturing companies and pub- 
lic utilities expect to cut bank borrow- 
ings this year by 12.5% and to increase 
borrowings through bonds and notes 
by 8.3%. The companies covered by 
the survey are planning a 21.4% in- 
crease in equity financing this year. 
¢ Ups and Downs—Results of the SEC 
survey indicate the nation’s manufac- 
turing concerns and public utilities will 
do about $8.4-billion of new financing 
this year, compared with about $7.9- 
billion last year. The utilities alone are 
raising their financing sights to $4.1- 
billion from last year’s $2.8-billion. 
Manufacturing companies expect to do 
only $4.2-billion of new financing this 
vear, compared with $5-billion in 
1956. 

The 15% shrinkage of new financing 
by manufacturing concerns, the SEC 
says, comes despite a planned increase 
of about 10% in plant and equipment 
expenditures. Much of the cut is in 
bank borrowing. On the other hand, 
vaiue of new stock issues will go up to 
$1-billion from last year’s $700-million. 
This trend to equity financing was 
noted two years ago, SEC says, and 
appears to be gaining strength. 

The decline in new financing by 
manufacturers is entirely among the 
nondurable goods companies. They're 
cutting their financing goals by 30%, 
while durable goods companies will 
seck about the same amount of outside 
money as last year—around $2.4-bil- 
lion. 
¢ Utility Plans—While manufacturing 
concerns in general are raising their 
expansion sights by 10%, the utilities 
are raising theirs by about 24%. Since 
utilities normally pay out a larger pro- 
portion of earnings, they usually rely 
more on outside financing. This may 
account for this year’s sharp increase 
in new financing plans by the utilities. 

Unlike the manufacturing companies, 
however, the utilities expect to issue 
only about the same amount of stock 
as last year. The biggest chunk of their 
new money will come from a $1.1-bil- 
lion increase in the amount of new 
bond issues. END 
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How to drink Radioactive Water and LIVE! 


The U. S. Army water purifier on the 
truck takes water that’s contaminated 
by industrial or domestic waste... or 
even by deadly radioactive fallout from 
an atomic bomb... and changes it to 
clean, pure water that’s safe to drink. 
Developed by the Army’s Engineer 
Research and Development Laborator- 
ies, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, this compact 
unit delivers up to 3000 gallons an hour, 
enough water for a town of 1500 peo- 
ple . . . and operates in temperatures as 
low as 40° below zero. It has proven 
itself valuable by producing emergency 
water supplies for stricken cities. 


Heart of the unit is the kettle-shaped 
“Erdlator” near the back end of the 
truck. The Erdlator uses a unique prin- 
ciple: It chemically coagulates mud and 
other impurities to form a “suspended- 
solids-blanket” . .. then uses the blanket 
to filter the water. A similar principle is 
used in giant PERMUTIT Precipitators 
for removing hardness, iron and turbid- 
ity from city water, boiler feedwater and 
process water. Long experience in the 
design and construction of water condi- 
tioning systems is one reason Permutit 
was chosen as a supplier of this impor- 
tant Army equipment. 


If your problem is to provide good 
water...on a private, industrial or city- 
wide scale—call on Permutit’s pioneer- 
ing experience, The Permutit Company, 
Dept.BW-3A,330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. or Permutit Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 


PERMUTIT 


rhymes with “compute it” 
Water Conditioning 
lon Exchange ¢ Industrial Waste Treatment 





CLOSED- CIRCUIT TV 
wn ackor 


See how businessmen are solving tough problems 
visually — with GPL ii-TV* 


Quick record reference via ii- TV permits 
concentration of records in one area, saves 
this user $30,000 a year. GPL system is 
simple enough for anyone to operate. 


Monitoring distant meter saves this man- 
ufacturer substantial sums in electric bills 
by avoiding peak loads. Reliable, remotely 
located TV camera by GPL needs no tending. 


Even bone-shattering concussions can’t 
disturb perfect pictures of GPL’s Rugged- 
ized camera, designed specifically for most 
severe applications. 


Hard-to-see actions, as in the bouncing 
under-chassis of GM cars in road test, 
above, can now be viewed. Standard GPL 
TV camera takes hard knocks in stride. 


Observer is safe when dangerous opera- 
tions, like this one involving radiation at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, are seen 
through sharp pictures of GPL camera. 


Basic ii-TV system is finest, most depend- 
able; costs less than medium-priced car. 
Mobile GPL TV Projector gives wall-size 
pictures 300% brighter than any other. 


* 
SEE FOR YOURSELF 


For further details, or demonstration of this precision-engineered system 
in your own office or plant by local GPL representative, write on your 
letterhead to Mr. N. M. Marshall, Sales Manager, General Precision 
Laboratory Incorporated, 61 Bedford Road, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


*GPL’s industrial-institutional TV system. 


General Precision Laboratory Incorporated 
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WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE 


Cleveland’s youngest major commercial 
bank—the $55-million Society National 
Bank—has a new president: William 
Harvey Kyle (picture). Kyle, born and 
raised in Cleveland, returns from 114 
years in New York as vice-president in 
charge of Bankers Trust Co.’s largest 
domestic branch, at Fifth Avenue and 
44th Street. 
* 

Combined volume of Scars, Roebuck 
& Co. and Montgomery Ward & Co., 
biggest of the mail-order houses, now 
exceeds all of Florida’s retail sales. 


= 

Atomic electricity: Irving G. McChes- 
ney, manager of nuclear research for 
Rochester Gas & Electric, says it is 
“reasonable to expect that nuclear 
power plants can compete with coal- 
fired plants of equal size by the mid- 
1960s.” 


° 
January cash dividends fell slightly 
under their $809-million level of a year 
earlier, according to Commerce Dept. 

. 

mortgage money will be avail- 

sbi e this year “to keep all of us in busi- 
ness,” Walter M. Harvey, second vice- 
president of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, predicts this week. But, he adds, 
“there are so many projects still on 
drawing boards awaiting mortgage 
financing that we at Equitable can see 
no change in interest rates for some 
time to come.” 

- 
New offerings already announced for 
corporate bonds and preferreds come to 
about $1.8-billion, according to Invest- 
ment Dealers Digest, Wall Street trade 
journal. Dates have already been set for 
39 bond flotations totaling $888-mil- 
lion and three offerings of preferred that 
add up to $800,000. 
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The addition 


/ 


iy 


New and revolutionary . . . the efficient POWR-LOK Differential is the 
most important major component now being added to automobiles and 
light trucks as optionel equipment. 


POWR-LOK keeps vehicles moving with full two-wheel driving power 
under a// road conditions if ether rear wheel can catch hold. 


POWR-LOK, unlike conventional differentials, always delivers engine 
power to the gripping wheel on slippery streets, soft footing or rough 
roads. No slide ... no slip... no swerve. You drive with safety instead 
of with nerve! 


The Spicer Thornton POWR-LOK is available in several 1957 automo- 
bile and iight truck models. Demand it in your next car or light truck. 


Spicer Axles and Thornton POWR-LOK Differentials are products of 
Dana Corporation, operating 10 modern plants in strategic locations. 


DANA CORPORATION - Toledo 1, Ohio 


DANA PRODUCTS Serve Many Fields 


AUTOMOTIVE: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Pro- RAILROAD: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Pro- 

peller Shafts, Axles, Torque Converters, Gear peller Shafts, Generator Drives, Rail Car Drives, 

Boxes, Power Take-Offs, Power Take-Off Joints, Pressed Steel Parts, Traction Motor Drives 

Clutches, Frames, Forgings, Stampings : - 

INDUSTRIAL VEHICLES AND EQUIPMENT: Trons- AGRICULTURE: Universal Joints, Propeller 
ae - - Shafts, Axles, Power Take-Offs, Power Toke- 

missions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, é : : 

Gear Boxes, Clutches, Forgings, Stampings. Off Joints, Clutches, Forgings, Stampings 

AVIATION: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, MARINE: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, 

Axles, Forgings, Gears, Stampings Gear Boxes 
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City Store in Country ¢~-- 
Pays Off for Chain — 


@ westcnester 





Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc., on the West Coast, relies on a new 
concept of department store regional chains, ee a 


€ Onc Beacn 


The 
BROADWAY CHAIN. 


It rings Los Angeles 
we Existing store % Store to open in tore 1958 


ERE IN map and pictures is an illus- 
tration of what Edward W. Carter 
(cover), 45-year-old president of Broad- 
way-Hale Stores, Inc., considers “the 
most significant trend in department 
store business of the decade: the 
growth of regional chains.” It shows, 
too, why he thinks they are booming. 
Since 1947, when he joined what is 
now the Los Angeles—or Broadway— 
half of this West Coast retail business, 
Carter has been forging the links in a 
chain of department stores that fit this 
rapidly emerging concept. 
¢ Two Types of Chain—A look at 
Broadway-Hale’s structure today shows 
you the pattern that has developed 
under Carter, as chief executive officer, 
and his partner, Prentis C. Hale, board 
chairman, who operates out of San 
Francisco: 

¢ The Los Angeles regional chain, 
which has grown since 1947 from a 
downtown store with two branches to 
its present string of suburban stores. 
Sales have climbed from $31-million to 
about $100-million. 

e The northern California string 
of six Hale stores centered in San 
Francisco, which was merged with 
Broadway in 1950. 

¢ The Dohrmann Commercial 
Co., a hotel supply and hardgoods 
specialty store chain in California, 
which Broadway-Hale purchased last 
year for $10-million. This gave Broad- 
way-Hale a big interest—16%—in the 
highly profitable Emporium Capwell 
Co., northern California’s leading 
regional chain, which just this week 
announced its eighth store in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 
© Los Angeles Deal—A week ago Carter 
and Hale wrapped up a deal that adds 
another link to the Los Angeles chain. 
Along with Sears, Roebuck & Co., they 
agreed to build a new store in the 85- 
acre Del Amo shopping center in the 

PARKING SPACE comes cheaper when you locate in the suburbs, and you have te make southwestern area of Los Angeles (map). 
fewer deliveries when shoppers carry purchases, as at Broadway store in Anaheim, Calif. With a planned 1,150,000 sq. ft. of 
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commute. 








DISPLAY SPACE can be more attractive, less crowded 
than downtown. This is hat bar at Anaheim. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE (left) covers 600,000 sq. ft., 
serves all eight Broadway stores in Los Angeles area. 
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Colson helped me to make the 
decision | 


_for today, 








to speed up 
operations... 


The answer ... right in front of my nose! 


To remain competitive, management must 
always be alert to new operating economies. 
One way is with Colson materials handling 
equipment. 

Take Colson “In-Line”’ trucks, for example 
...they roll and maneuver swiftly ... save 
time and manpower . . . cut costs tremendously 

. withstand years of rugged service. 

For both sub-floor and overhead systems in 
thirty standard sizes plus special designs for your 
specific needs. All with sealed bearing casters. 

Available, too, as time savers are Colson’s 
wood or steel platform trucks, and the famous 
Colson Lift Jack and Skid systems for fast, 
economical handling in smaller operations. 

Find out how Colson can help you. . . just 
use the coupon, or call your Colson representa- 
tive—he’s listed in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. 


Materials handling equipment for plants 
.-- handling equipment for institutions. 








Platform Trucks 


Lift Jack with Skid 


Drum and Hand Trucks 


oh LIFTING 


THE COLSON CORPORATION, 


General Offices, Elyria, Ohio 
Factories in Elyria, Boston, Toronto 


Our business is 





Send materials handling information relative to our com- 


pany. 0 


Have a representative call O 


Name 


Position 





Firm 





Address. 
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PRENTIS C. HALE, board chairman of the 
chain, operates out of San Francisco. 


building area, this will be one of the 
region’s biggest shopping centers. 

In a sense, this latest addition to 
Broadway-Hale will cap one phase of 
Carter’s big plans. For the time being, 
at least, it will be the final link in the 
Los Angeles area chain. Carter is still 
thinking about new locations for the 
time when population figures will sup- 
port them, but he can now concentrate 
on some of the other ideas he has about 
modern department store retailing. 


|. The Regional Chain 


It is the regional chain idea that’s at 
the heart of all the other schemes. In to- 
day’s spreading metropolitan areas, 
Carter thinks this concept is the most 
certain, if not the only, avenue to 
successful department store merchan- 
dising. 

“Regional chains are the coming 
thing,” he says, “because they have the 
strength of size that a big chain has, yet 
are responsive to local demand.” 

Carter defines such a chain as a group 
of department stores located’ in one 
market area, operated under a single 
name, with merchandising, promotion, 
goods handling, accounting, and financ- 
ing all centralized. 
¢ Evolution—First signs of the regional 
chain concept were the branch stores of 
major downtown department stores. 
Somewhere in mid-passage, says Carter, 
the idea emerged that each of these 
units should be a strong outpost in 
a ring around a marketing area. 

In Carter’s view, even the downtown 
store becomes just a part of this chain, 
rather than remaining the central 
“mother” store. In _ effect, Carter’s 
thinking eliminates the “downtown” 
concept—although as a community 
leader in Los Angeles he remains a big 
booster for the city. Broadway’s central 
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Photo courtesy American Hard Rubber Company, New York, N. Y. and Udylite Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


New Answer to a Barrel of Hot Problems 


Hot problem for a leading supplier of electroplating barrels was finding the 
right material for the cylinders. In the face of repeated exposure to heat, hard 
wear and corrosive plating solutions, these cylinders had to keep rolling without 
contaminating the baths. After many tries, they found the answer—a new 
clean-running hard rubber with three times longer life. 


The major advance of this new material over its predecessors springs from the 
fact that it’s made with CHEmMiIGUM nitrile rubber. Its manufacturer uses 
CHEMIGUM for a combination of strength plus resistance to high temperatures 
chemicals and solvents never before achieved in hard rubber. 


Besides better barrels for plating, CHEmMiGUM as hard rubber has wide applica 
tions as pipe fittings and other equipment for handling chemicals at high 
temperatures. In other forms, CHEMIGUM finds use in many other 

products requiring unusual resistance to oils, solvents and chemi- 

cals over a wide range of temperatures. 

If you have a need for an unusually versatile oil- 

resistant rubber of high quality, be sure you have 

the full story on CHEMiGuUo. It’s easy to get. Just 


MIGUM 


write to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. C-9415, DIVISION 


Akron 16, Ohio. 


Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT 














SHELL CHEMICAL CORP.—Working in the processing area of this huge Shell plant, a Clarklift rushes 
boxes of synthetic rubber to shipping area. Commented the foreman, “I like this truck for a lot of reasons 
but mainly because it’s fast and easy to operate... especially in tight areas.” 


ERE’S WHAT LOS ANGELES THINKS OF 
THE NEW CLARKLIFT 


There’s a gold rush of indus- 
trial growth here in Los Angeles. 
Last year, 123 new industries 
entered the area—$344 million 
was invested in industrial 
expansion. 

Although this remains a land 
of sunshine and relaxation— 
there’s a rush for ultimate effi- 
ciency in operation. Any method 
that will cut overhead and oper- 
ating costs looms in importance. 
It’s why eyes opened wide when 
the new Clarklift came West. 

For Clarklift is news to effi- 





ciency-minded management. 
From the marvel of a longer 
wheel base with a shorter turning 
radius, to the speed and con- 
venience of finger-tip controls, 
the Clarklift offers more practical 
design innovations than a half- 
century of fork truck develop- 
ment has produced. 
Superintendent Orovic of 
American Hardwood Company 
summed up the general opinion 
with, ““‘We needed a lift truck 
that could keep pace with our 
growing business. We looked over 


the whole field . . . decided the 
Clarklift line was our best dollar 
investment.” 

How about your company? 
For details call your local Clark 
dealer or write us direct. On re- 
quest, we’ll arrange a demonstra- 
tion in your plant. 


industrial Truck Division 


CLARK CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

Battle Creek 42, EQUIPMENT 
Michigan 


CLARKLIFT ts a trademark of Clark Equipment Company 














Ps 


SIGNAL TRUCKING SERVICE LTD.—‘“‘We have over 880 pieces of equipment in operation—we handle thousands of 
rail cars a year,” said John E. Carroll, Jr., Vice President. “Of necessity, we depend heavily on fork trucks. That’s why we 
bought these new Clarklifts. They’re outstandingly dependable, easy to operate, and what’s more, our local Clark dis- 
tributor gives us excellent and reliable service.”’ 





LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. “Jet engines 
are heavy, but delicate. That’s ar A the precise 
inching and sensitive controls of this truck are 
important to us.” 


SMART & FINAL IRIS CO.—“High product damage AMERICAN HARDWOOD COMPANY. “Sure 
could be disastrous in our business—after all we handle over I like this truck—best one I have ever driven,” 
17 million cases of food and sundry items a year,” commented the driver. “It’s easy to drive, easy 
commented John C. Woods, Vice President. ‘““That’s why we to get on and off and there’s no clutch pedal. I 
like our Clarklifts . . . smooth, safe controls — much faster have to move a lot of lumber in a day—this Clark 
lifting speeds. Efficiency like that saves us dollars.” truck makes it simple to do.”’ 








The inside 


round, smooth and clean it is 

That’s important to the users of pipe because it 
means no trouble Long life 

What vou can’t see, though, is the fine care we take 
to make sure all Wheeling Steel Pipe is true, uniform, 
workable...and readily available through your 
distributor 


But that’s as it should be. For here in Wheeling the 


For strone railings and water, 
eas and steam lines in leading 


huildines of the oil industry... 


for lasting, dependable supply 
and producing lines in all phases 


story of Wheeling Steel Pipe 


Ever look through a Wheeling Steel Pipe as we're 
doing here? If so, you'll probably notice how uniformly 


world’s first steel pipe was born. And more new ideas 


are taking form almost every dav. 


And because Wheeling has close control over raw 
materials, melting, rolling and finishing operations, we 
are ever strengthening from. within striving for 


greater efficiency in operation and quality production 


We've come a long way in cur 105 years. And we're 
counting on growing still more. Bigger? Sure. But 
more important... better. Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 


for the vital arteries in chemical 
plants... it's Wheeling Continu- 
ous Weld Steel Pipe. 


IT’S WHEELING 
STEEL 





city store actually is becoming anothe: 
regional shopping center store. 

e Surefire—It’s this view of modern 
department store retailing that distin 
guishes the regional chain from simply 
a branch store operation. 

Carter doesn’t exclude some of the 
big national chains—like Macy’s, the 
May Co., Federated, and Allied—from 
developing in this pattern. Macy’s, fot 
instance, already has its ring of New 
York stores, its Bamberger chain in New 
Jersey, Davidson-Paxon in Georgia, La 
Salle & Koch in Ohio. 

But, modified to suit local conditions, 
this trend Carter sees as being effective 
locally in any large urban-rural area. 
Such regional chains have one goal: the 
complete development of a natural mat 
ket area. It gives the local groups like 
Broadway-Hale or Emporium Capwell 
the advantages of national chains, which 
Carter calls simply “loosely federated 
groups of regional chains.” 

Los Angeles is particularly suited to 
the concept, says Carter. It is big and 
is probably the most suburbanized city 
in the world. Growing as it did with 
the use of the automobile, it fits nicely 
into multi-store planning. Just as im 
portantly, it-is a region where tastes and 
buying habits are fairly uniform. As a 
result, it supports not only one but two 
other regional chains—Bullock’s and the 
May Co.—in addition to Broadway. 

Similar chains, according to Carter, 
are developing in Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Boston, Cleveland, 
and Denver. 


ll. Strength in Union 


It is Carter's opinion that a whole 
list of advantages will assure the con 
tinued growth of regional chains, Cit- 
ing Broadway's own experience, he 
ticks off such things as more merchan- 
dising and buying power, more efficient 
promotion, better command of prime 
money markets, the ability and size to 
ifford more and better executives, better 
help from suburban areas. 
¢ Bigness Helps—Take merchandising. 
Says Carter: “Broadway possesses the 
market advantage of large-scale buying 
but preserves the flexibility inherent in 
single-store operation. It can _ offer 
manufacturers large orders and good 
coverage of the trading area and thus 
be in a strong position to negotiate 
favorable prices, rapid delivery, indi- 
vidual styling.” 

This bigness, too, ties in with man- 
power. Broadway has six merchandising 
executives and 60 buyers—each control- 
ling big volume. Each buyer is respon- 
sible for $1.5-million worth of goods, 
merchandise managers for about $15- 
million. They have their counterparts 
in each store, to take care of local 
variations in demand. 
¢« Homogeneous Market—As for promo- 
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Tired tycoons find flying 


a relaxation at the end of 
a difficult day. We're pleased 
to recommend Plover Bond 
for such aeronautical amusements 
...and for fine letterheads, 
too. Visibly better, you see! 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 
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THE STAMP OF QUALITY 
see in solderless termination 


Ths world’s finest silver beers teak 
mark as proof of quality—the world’s 
finest electrical product which daily speeds — 
and comforts your way of life likewise bears a 
stamp of approval assuring the quality and rela: 

bility of its wire terminations. . 


AMP INCORPORATED 


Wholly Owned Subsidaries: Aircraft Marine Products of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada « Aircraft Marine Products (Great Britain) Ltd., London, England 
Societe AMP de France, Le Pre St. Gervais, Seine, France « AMP—Holland 
NV. 's-Hertogenbosch, Holland 

Japanese Distributor: Oriental Terminal Products Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 
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tion, there is the obvious advantage of 
being able to advertise throughout the 
marketing area in one set of newspapers. 
This helps, too, in opening new units. 
The new Del Amo store, for instance, 
will benefit from advertising already cir- 
culated there—and at virtually no extra 
cost to Broadway-Hale. 

Bigger advertising campaigns can be 
budgeted, too—and at a better rate per 
inch. What's more, says Carter, “We 
find that manufacturers tend to channel 
substantial amounts of their own co- 
operative advertising budgets through 
regional chains like ours.” 

e Access to Money—The financial ad- 
vantages are also clear. It is costing 
$12.5-million for Broadway to develop 
its Orange County shopping center in 
Anaheim, Calif. Carter points out: 

“We are getting that money on favor- 
able terms from the Prudential—a single- 
unit operation could hardly expect to 
command that kind of money or the 
rates we get.” 

Lower operating costs are made pos- 
sible. For one thing, the help is better 
and there is more of it, since stores are 
adjacent to pleasant living areas. Pro- 
viding parking space—important con- 
sideration today--is cheaper, delivery 
costs are less, land values more moder- 
ate, taxes not so high. 

Besides this, a chain can build stores 
that give far more merchandising dis- 
play per square foot than older down- 
town units. 

Last vear, Broadway-Hale took a ma- 
jor step to increase the operating ad- 
vantages it already had. It completed a 
600,000-sq.-ft. central service warehouse 
to serve all eight stores. Located on Los 
Angeles’ freeway system, it consolidates 
receiving, marking, storing, and proc- 
essing of merchandise, as well as the 
inventory accounting for all stores. 


lll. How Big Can It Get? 


As you might expect, Carter has defi- 
nite ideas on just how big an area a 
regional chain should try to cover. His 
chief guiding rules: 

¢ No store should be more than 35 
miles from the chain’s central service 
warehouse. He doesn’t think, for 
stance, that Broadway could operate a 
store in San Diego out of the Los An- 
geles regional chain. 

¢ All stores in each area should be 
blanketed by the same newspapers. 

¢ There should be some similarity 
in buying demand in the region. 

After Broadway merged with Haie 
Bros. (at Carter's urging), it became 
apparent that the Hale part of the busi- 
ness in northern California didn’t fit 
this set of rules completely. Not all 
Hale stores can be covered by a single 
newspaper, and the trading area doesn’t 
have uniform characteristics. 

As a result, the Broadway chain has 
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Donoch W. Lynch, Manager 
Distribution Transformer Department 
General Electric Company, Oakland, California 


1946 


Because Business ‘‘Climate” is Encouraging... 


INDUSTRIES “GROW PLACES” IN MOA 


A friendly attitude on the part of local governmental agencies 
is only one reason, but such an important one, why GE trans- 
former production has grown so rapidly‘over the past ten 
years ...why industries “grow places” in MOA. Mr. Lynch 
sums it up this way: 


“For many years, county and city governments have 
encouraged and helped the industries of the area. A fine 
example of their friendly attitude is the current study made 
for the County by the Urban Land Institute. Its purpose was 
to analyze an already highly acceptable ‘product’ and recom- 
mend how it can be made even more attractive to industry. 
Only recently, at the State level, the California Legislature 
adopted a Resolution calling for legislative examination of 
all proposed measures relating to industry in terms of their 
effect upon the State’s business climate. We consider this a 
wonderfully enlightened view that can only result in acceler- 
ated industrial progress. Our Oakland plant, built in 1923, 
was GE’s first West Coast apparatus manufacturing opera- 
tion and today is still conveniently located at the hub of 
our Western market.” 


When it’s branching out time for you, consider these other 
MOA advantages ...abundant, low-cost water and power... 
ideal year-round climate and living conditions that keep 


(Metropolitan Oakland Area) 


employees happy, healthy and on the job...central location 
with excellent transportation and port facilities... an ever- 
growing, high-income, free-spending population — 4 million 
in the immediate Bay Area, 24 million throughout the 11 
Western States. For the complete story: 


WRITE FOR FREE FACTFILE 


You will receive full, factual and authenticated Data Sheets 
on climate, markets, living conditions, transportation, sources 
of supply and plant location map of 200 nationally known 
firms. Your inquiry remains confidential, of course. 


“On the Mainland Side of San Francisco Bay" 


MA.....01:0. 
©... 
A SAN LEANDRO 

rea RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
Suite 205 + 1320 Webster St., Oakiand 12, California 


OAKLAND 

OAKLAND ‘pan ‘ 

PIEDMONT | ) 
PLEASANTON 





MODEL JUNIOR CONTINUOUS 

For quantity production in copy- 
ing subjects at same size, or sub- 
jects 14” x 17” at 60% of orig- 


inal size, 


PHOTOSTAT INSTANT COPIER 
Makes 5 black on white copies in 
one minute up to 84%" x 14”. 


With an adapter, paper plates 
for offset printing may be made 
quickly and economically. 


MODEL NUMBERS 2 & 4 CONTINUOUS 
For larger volume copying needs. 
Model No. 2 copies up to 14” x 
18”, Model No. 4 up to 18” x 
24”. Both models enlarge to 
200% or reduce to 50% of orig- 


inal size. 


Three Models 
for Multiple 


Photocoples... 


ALL PUSH BUTTON CONTROLLED 


Whichever model of Photostat Photo- 
graphic Copying Apparatus you choose, it 
will furnish an inexhaustible, ever depend- 
able supply of photocopies . . . same size, 
enlarged or reduced . . . photocopies that 
are quickly made, accurate and inexpensive, 
of records, letters, statements and endless 
other papers which are everyday essentials 
in almost any business. 

To meet individual requirements, there 
are seventeen models of Photostat Photo- 
graphic Copying Equipment available, from 
the compact Instant Copier . . . for copying 
work in small offices or in individual de- 
partments of larger offices . . . to the Con- 
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tinuous models that answer the copying 
requirements of industry as well as state 
and government agencies. 

Photostat Photographic Copying Equip- 
ment and Photostat Photographic Paper 
and Chemicals set the standard of quality 
and dependability throughout the photo- 
copying field. We would be pleased to tell 
you more about the models illustrated or 
any of the others. Write us direct or consult 
the nearest of our trained representatives 
located in principal cities from coast to 
coast and in Toronto, Canada. 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 

P. ©. Box 1970-A, Rochester 3, New York 





jumped far ahead of the Hale group. It 
does three times the business in its 
eight stores as Hale does in its six stores 
in San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, 
and San Jose. And it nets 7.5% on 
sales, compared with 6% for the com- 
bined organization’s owned retail stores. 
¢ New Interest—That may be one rea- 
son why Carter was especially interested 
in getting a foot in the door of the 
Emporium Capwell Co. through the 
Dohrmann Commercial Co. purchase. 
Emporium neatly matches Carter's 
ideas of a regional chain—four Em- 
porium stores on the San Francisco side 
of the bay and, by the end of 1958, 
four Capwell stores on the Oakland side. 
Carter refuses to discuss any plans 
involving Emporium Capwell. But since 
he and Hale are now on the board of 
that company, it is a safe bet their in- 
fluence en future plans will be felt. 


IV. The Future 


Whatever lies ahead, Carter thinks 
that his job is, as he puts it, “to break 
down the low-profit barrier typical of 
department stores, so we can command 
the capital with which to grow.” 

The regional chain idea, he believes, 
has already proved its value. This week 
he and Hale are preparing to release fig- 
ures for the annual report. It will show 
sales of 137-million for the year ended 
Jan. 31. That’s 22% higher than the 
year before. Earnings, at $4-million, 
were 38% higher. Part of that gain 
comes from the Dohrmann Commercial 
purchase—but Carter thinks a large part 
can be traced to his profitable chain 
operation in Los Angeles. 
¢ Improvements—But Carter thinks 
there are other things for department 
stores to do besides using chain opera- 
tions to pull profits upward: 

“We've gradually got to change the 
customers’ notion about the department 
store so that they no longer look upon 
us as a depository of goods but an in- 
strument of service.” Then, he adds: 

“We can gradually begin charging for 
those services.” 

He wants margins raised, too. That 
probably means elimination of basement 
stores. Broadway's downtown Los An- 
geles basement store was closed “be- 
cause there was no economic demand 
for it.” According to Carter, it costs 
just about as much to operate such a 
department as an upstairs floor, the 
markup is lower, fewer people need this 
kind of operation, and, besides, “it is 
more and more difficult to sell merchan- 
dise at prices that really compete with 
discount houses and other outlets.” 

Finally, Carter thinks there will be a 
continuing trend toward department 
store mergers because of (1) need for 
new capital for expansion and (2) a 
breakup of old family-held units under 
the blow of inheritance taxes. END 
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MAGIC CARPET to tomorrow 


Future worid will be shaped on better, longer-lasting tools and dies 

Tools and dies are the foundation upon which tomorrow’s pilotless auto... - 
inter-planetary rocket . . . and magic household appliance will be built. 
They punch, stamp, coin, blank, draw, emboss, extrude, cut, form and mold 
materials that are becoming tougher, harder and stronger every day. They 

shear through unheated super tough metals . . . or work white hot alloys 

at 2300° F. So basic are they that the tool and die industry is an accurate 
barometer of world-wide economic conditions. What is Carpenter doing to 
meet the challenge? Just this. Producing the highest quality line of tool and 
die steels . . . leading the way in development work . . . providing industry 
with an easy-to-use selection method and the greatest source of technical literature 
and application help available today. ‘The Carpenter Steel Company, 

140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


14 é 


Specialty tool, alloy and stainless steels for critical applications 








You can form continuous 
strip mouldings with a hot 
wire cutter, or die cut it so 
easily ordinary cookie cut 
ters have been used 


it can be molded in place 
for integral contour 
shapes, cemented or sewn 
to almost any type of cov 
ering material 


It is so tough you can hog- 
ring it right to seating 
springs without backing 
support or fabric liners... 





YOU CAN DO 
MORE THINGS 


more ways... better... 
faster. ..more economically 


with urethane foam 


Can you use a material that can be tailor-made softer than velvet, 
lighter than cork, tougher than leather, more elastic than rubber, 
warmer than wool, easier to work than wood? That’s versatility—the 
profitable kind-—and it’s all yours with urethane foams. 

Urethane foams are an entirely new group of synthetic materials, 
developed by Mobay for modern fabrication and design techniques. 
Pronounced structural strength, marked stability to heat, dry-cleanable 
and washable, good insulating properties (thermal, sound and electrical) 
and ability to bond during foam reaction to almost any type of material, 
are among their most outstanding properties. 

If you manufacture or use anything that requires cushioning or in- 
sulation—where light weight, structural strength, vibration dampening 
and durability are desirable factors—your first step should be to get 
the full story on urethane foams. Write to Mobay Chemical 
Company, Dept. BW-12, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


An associate company of Monsanto 


You can tack or staple it to 
wooden frames, back rests 
or arm rests ... roll or 
crimp to suit your fancy... 


You can bond it securely to 
almost anything with stand- 
ard cements ... or heat- 
seal it to many materials. .. 


You can slice it so thin it 
has the drape and feel of 
velvet... quilts to fabrics 
with standard equipment.. 


Mobay supplies basic chemicals for the 
manufacture of urethane foams which are 
already in use or under development for 
these applications 

Auto safety padding 

Furniture upholstery 

Carpet underlay 

Interiining for outerwear 

Footwear 

Household items 


MOBAY 


First in Urethane Chemistry 


It is so easy to tailor you 
can cut it with ordinary 
scissors or power-driven 
pattern cutters. 
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Total Advertising Outlay Nears $10-Billion 


Billions of Dollars Tota! Advertising Volume National and Local 
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TV Grabs Off the Growth Prizes 


tes : : based on a survey of 259 firms repre 
For 1956, TV racked up top advertising gain, raised senting close to $1-billion in advertis- 







} ° . 

' its share of total, took largest slice of new money. ing billings (BW—Mar.23’57,p59). This 

| But record 1956 outlay was big enough to go round, — push total outlays above $10- 
and all media but network radio made dollar gains. The amount of new advertising 





money spent last year, though not up to 

The nation’s advertisers last year again This topped 1955 by $787-million, or 1955's terrific gain, was substantial 
showed their willingness to spend more 8.6%, and gave new momentum to the enough to provide increases for just 
money to sell more goods. The national _ steady postwar rise in total advertising about everybody. As in 1955, all media 







| advertising budget climbed to a new _ expenditures (chart, above). except network radio ended 1956 with 
record high of $9,928,000,000, accord- Signs for this year point to another improved dollar volume. 
ing to the annual estimates prepared for hefty hike. The Assn. of National Ad- ¢ T'V’s Stride—If growth is a measure, 






Printers’ Ink by McCann-Erickson, Inc. _ vertisers has already forecast a 10% rise, TV still occupied the center of the 
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Figures on mogozines and television from Pub- 
lishers Information Bureau are based on one-time 
cord rates. Figures on radio from Broadcasting- 
Telecosting Magazine estimates. Figures on spot 
TV from TV Bureou of Advertising. Figures on 
business publications ore McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. estimotes. Figures on newspaper linage are 
from Medio Records, Inc. Sunday supplements are 
ounted with newspopers 











stage last vear. TV has been taking a 
steadily larger share of the total advertis- 
ing dollar (chart, page 123). Last year 
it was the only medium to increase its 
share of the enlarged total expenditure, 
claiming 12.6% of all money spent, 
against 11.1% in 1955. In 1955, tele- 
vision had pushed beyond the billion- 
dollar mark. Last vear it jumped to 
$1.25-billion, a $230-million gain, or 
22.4% 

I'his was the largest increase in total 
dvertising dollars shown by anv me 
dium, both in actual dollars and in per 
Newspapers came close 
$217-million § gain, 
7% increase, 

You can also view TV’s progress by 
looking at its share of the new money 
In 1955, its $201-million gain ac 
counted for 25% of the additional dol 
lars invested in advertising. Its $230- 
million gain in 1956 amounted to 29% 
of the new monc\ 
¢ Sales Measure—The McCann-Erick- 
estimates of what ad- 
vertisers spent, including time and space 
well as ind talent 
Chev represent total expenditures, 
nationally and locally. 


centage gam 
in dollars 


but this was onl 


with a 


son higures are 


buvs as production 


costs 


Another way to measure advertising 
performance is through time and space 
sales of national media (tables, right). 
Vhese figures, which look at advertising 


from the media don’t in 
clude production costs charged the ad 
vertisers, nor do thev take into account 
various discounts. Though thev don’t 
represent actual media revenues, they 
serve aS gauges of performance. 

Here’s how the national media fared 
last vear 

TV. National TV—network and spot 
held the lead it took in 1955. Adver 
tisers spent $985-million in national 
I'V last vear, compared with $805-mil 
lion for national newspaper advertising, 
$782-million in magazines. The three 
TV nets had the most cause for joy 
lhev upped their 1955 score in time 
sales by better than $80-million, of 
20%, according to Publishers Informa 
tion Bureau 

Radio. Last vear saw a shift in na- 
tional radio’s fortunes, reversing the 
10% drop it sustained in 1955. Net 
work radio still declined in 1956. But 
this was offset by a sizable gain on a 
small base by regional networks, plus a 
hefty gain in spot sales—making an over 
il] 4% gain for national radio. At year’s 
end there were signs, too, that the radio 
nets mav be beginning to stem the tide 
that has been sweeping radio toward 


viewpoint, 
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On More Income —Even More Advertising 
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Major National Media: 
Time and Space Sales 


TV Network 
Revenuc 1956 
$76,726,129 
223,520,382 
187,921,123 
488,167,634 


% Change 1955 


Revenue 1956 
$397,498,000* 


*Figure available for first time 





Revenue 1956 
$46,926,000 
4,807,000 
141,592,000 
193,325,000 


% Change 1955 
Network 
Regional Network 
Spot 

Total 





Magazines 


No. of 
Pages 1956 


29,665.93 


Revenue 1956 
$380,175,357 


% Change 1955 
+11 


% Change 1955 
Weeklies & Bi- 6 
weeklies 
Women’s 

General Monthlies 
Management 
Home 

Fashion 

Farm 

All Others 

Total 


+ 


107,619,670. 
47,816,059 
32,387,497 
67,926,363 
23,141,689 
30,271,322 
34,211,530 

723,549,487 


9,256.03 
8,270.33 
10,380.24 
9,199.51 
6,566.57 
4,471.47 
10,020.22 
87,830.30 


+ 2 
+15 
+23 
+12 
+ 2 
+12 
+12 
+10 


++ +4+4+4+/ 
a WON WOW 





Newspapers 
Linage 1956 (110 cities) 
634,806,436 
248,045,290 
882,851,726 


% Change 1955 
General 
Automotive 
Total 





Business Publications 


No. of 
Pages 1956 % Change 1955 


1,170,000 +4 


© Business WEEK 


Revenue 1956 
$440,200,000 


% Change 1955 
+10 
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APPLICATION 


The way a chemical coating is to be applied influences the way it 
is made. An ink for high speed gravure printing, for example, is 
thinner in body than its letterpress counterpart. An enamel to be 
sprayed will differ in flow properties from one formulated for dipping 
or flow-coating. Textile colors must meet the varying requirements 
of pad dyeing and machine printing. The Interchemical approach to 
all such problems, ours or our customers’, is a technical attack. 
Research-based, it has provided more efficient, more economical 
chemical coatings for many industries. May we help you? 





Printing inks must flow smoothly from 
fountain to plate to paper. By measuring 
the transfer characteristics of a sample, 
the Inkometer assures that uniform con- 
sistency is maintained, batch to batch. 


Interchemical 


¢ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


IPi* and In-Tag* Printinginks « Interchemical* Industrial Finishes « Aridye* and Interchem* Textile Colors « A & W* Carbon Papers 
and Inked Ribbons « Cotan* and W & W* Coated Fabrics « R-B-H* Pigment Dispersions « Albion* Refractory Clays « Angier* Adhesives 
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Here’s the job where Pittsburgh Steeltex made the substantial saving in the number of days 
required to prepare for and pour a 2'»-inch concrete roof slab, measuring 64 x 220 feet. The project 
is the Ecorse Elementary School in Trenton, Mich. Contractor: The Charlson Company. Architect: 
Giffels & Vallet, Inc., L. Rosetti, Associated Engineers and Architects. 


“Steeltex saved 6'2 days 
on 14,000 sa. ft. roof deck’’ 


A Michigan contractor saved 6 '4 days 
on a school construction job by using 
Pittsburgh Steel Products’ Steeltex 
Floor Lath. 

The Charlson Company of Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., took only 28 hours to 
cover the roof area with Steeltex be- 
fore pouring a 2!4-inch concrete slab. 
The job was complicated by numerous 
columns and other irregular shaped 
objects on the roof. 

William Johnson, construction 
superintendent, said use of Pittsburgh 
Steeltex—the wire mesh reinforcing 
that carries its form right on its back 
—permitted his men to start laying 
the material on a Wednesday morn- 
ing and complete the job Monday 
noon, just 3!% days later. 

He estimated use of other forms 
would have taken a good two weeks 
before concrete could have been 
Architect’s aerial perspective of the whole school unit, in- poured. The ease with which his men 
cluding the elementary school (shown at left) which was fitted Steeltex around pipes, columns 
constructed as the first segment of the entire job. and irregular shaped objects made the 



































































Photographs above and at right show some of Steeltex’s money 
saving advantages. 1. Rods welded to joists eliminate diagonal 
bridging. Steeltex and concrete give joists lateral stability. 2 and 3. 
Steeltex, cut and bent easily and quickly, made it possible for one 
man to cover this special depressed area in a few minutes. John 
Casey, architectural superintendent, points to neat, finished job. 
4. It’s easy to fit Steeltex snugly around columns. 5. Round or 
irregular shapes pose no problems because Steeltex fits snugly, 
keeps concrete from dripping through. 








time savings possible. 

To make the achievement even more 
remarkable, the Charlson men had 
never before used Pittsburgh Steeltex. 
But the workmen needed no other 
instructions than the printed direc- 
tions which accompany every 125-foot 
roll. 

Steeltex, sold by the Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Division of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., was specified by 
Giffels & Vallet, Inc., L. Rosetti, 
Associated Engineers and Archi- 
tects, of Detroit, Mich. 

The specification pleased President 
K. H. Charlson of the Charlson Com- 
pany, who said: 

‘‘Steeltex definitely was the best 
choice. It is a good product that is 
easier to cut and shape than other 
centering material. The paper backing 
reduces dripping and eliminates clean- 
up problems on the floor below. 

“‘Steeltex is economical to buy, saves 
a lot of costly, time-consuming work 
and produces a high quality concrete 
slab with good reinforcing.”’ 

The Ecorse Elementary School job 
calls for the first segment now under 
construction to become eventually 
part of a much larger complete school 
unit, including a high school and a 
junior high. 

Since the elementary school will 
have a second floor later on, its roof 
deck will become the floor of the 
planned second story. 

That meant columns for the new 
roof had to be left protruding from 
the present roof. These columns offered 
no problem to Steeltex. It took one 


workman only a minute or two to cut 
the mesh and fit it around each column 
as he came to it. 

A long depression in the roof deck 
(see photographs) had to be left for 
sanitary facilities on the proposed 
second floor. One man covered this 
long gap, measuring more than 20 feet 
long and two feet wide. 

You, too, can reduce costs and 
pour concrete decks quicker 
while improving the quality of 
floors and roofs—when you use 
Steeltex. 

Special advantages of Steeltex can 
work as well for you as for this Michi- 
gan architect and the contractor. 

A trained Pittsburgh Steel Prod- 
ucts engineer, with lots of construc- 
tion know-how, is available close at 
hand. Call him at any of the district 
sales offices listed here. Do it today. 


See Sweet’s Catalog Section 2-B 


Steeltex 


~~ 
in ae 


Pittsburgh Steel Products 


a division of Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Grant Building + Pittsburgh 30, Pa. %— - 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta + Chicago * Cieveland + Columbus * Dallas r | 





Dayton * Detroit * Houston * Los Angeles * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 
Tulsa * Warren, Ohio 






For this beautiful office 
tomorrow's changes were 


planned yesterday with 


Movable Houseuno. 
hiterior. (Valls 


Whenever it becomes necessary, the floor plan of this 


handsome office will be changed quickly and easily 
by rearranging the Movable HauseRMAN Walls. Even 
the full-light glass panels may be moved or exchanged 
with other modular HAUSERMAN units, finished to com- 
plement rich simulated wood grains, or to match bold, 
new interior colors. 

The efficiency-boosting benefits of movability are 
enhanced by savings in the cost of maintaining the 
lifetime finish of HausermMaNn Walls. The lustrous, 
low-gloss baked enamel — offered in a choice of 150 
colors — never fades, never needs repainting. Periodic 
washing is all that is required. 

If you plan to build or remodel, the HauseRMAN 
representative nearest you can explain how Movable 
Interiors provide earlier occupancy and long-term 
savings. Consult the Yellow Pages, and call today. 


a 


THE EE. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7432 GRANT AVENUE + CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





the local level (BW —Feb.9’57,p131). 
Important sales to big advertisers such 
as Lever Bros. Co. and Bristol-Myers 
Co. may help start network radio grow- 
ing after eight years of decline. 

Magazines. Over-all, magazines im- 
proved last year, with a 10% jump in 
revenue. A 4% rise in the number of 
pages carried indicates that the increase 
in dollars was not due entirely to in- 
creased rates. This page gain offsets a 
big 1954 loss, and puts pages again 
above the 1953 level. 

The performance of different maga- 
zine categories varied considerably, 
though all showed some revenue gain. 
The management group did best, with 
a 23% increase in revenue. General 
monthlies, which led the pack in 1955 
partly because of the entry of Reader’s 
Digest onto the domestic advertising 
scene, scored another healthy 15% rev- 
enue gain and a substantial page gain. 
In a few categories, such as women’s 
and fashion, increased page rates ac- 
counted for most of the dollar gain. 

Newspapers. Historically the largest 
element in advertising, newspapers as 
usual took the lion’s share of total ad- 
vertising revenue, though losing to TV 
in the national field. Newspaper na- 
tional linage was up 8.6% in the gen- 
eral category, better than 1955’s 5.4% 
gain. But the impressive 7-million line 
gain for automotive advertising in 1955 
turned into a 27-million line loss in 
1956—a drop of almost 10%. For news- 
papers, this pointed up clearly the dan- 
gers—of which newspapermen are well 
aware—in depending heavily on a source 
that fluctuates so directly with sales. 
¢ Cutback—Auto makers in general cut 
back advertising last year because of dis- 
appointing sales as compared with sensa- 
tional sales of 1955. Although maga- 
zines racked up about a $1-million in- 
crease in automotive advertising, total 
pages declined 

Significantly, the TV networks, 
which have been pushing up their share 
of automotive ads, came out better. In 
1955, network TV picked up $18-mil- 
lion in new automotive time sales. Then 
early in 1956, such makers as Ford and 
General Motors began cutting back on 
TV programs. An advertising agency 
president criticized TV as a_ poor 
medium for selling cars. But in the fall 
car makers left their budgets high 
enough to give network TV a $9-mil- 
lion, or 20%, gain for the year. 
¢ Hot Fight—National media continued 
to compete fiercely for other important 
categories of product advertising, too. 
In the big toiletries class, network TV 
was up $11-million, magazines $3-mil- 
lion, but newspaper linage was down. 
TV had big gains in drugs and foods, 
and magazines also picked up here. 
Newspapers were up substantially in to- 
bacco advertising, whereas TV was down 
some $]-million in time sales. Eno 
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MEMO 
FROM 
MANPOWER 


A Supermarket 
FoR BUSINESSMEN 


While paging through 
reports from our branch 
offices the other day — it 
struck me that Manpower 

is actually a “Supermarket” 
of business services. To 
illustrate, I would like to 
list a few of the jobs our 
offices have completed in 
recent weeks. 


A Texas Bank used 22 Manpower, Inc. typists to type stock 
certificates and checks on a large stock dividend. 

A Wisconsin Lumber Company used Manpower, Inc. to 
unload several cars of lumber Manpower used a 
crew of 13 men. 

A New York Jewelry Manufacturer used 14 Manpower, Inc. 
store demonstrators to introduce a new product in 
department stores. 

A Maryland Insurance Company used Manpower, Inc. filing 
crews in 5 cities to effect a major filing system changeover. 
The work was done at night without interruption to 
daily routine. 

A Virginia Department Store used Manpower, Inc.’s 
Calculating Service to extend inventory figures. This work 
was done in our office by 38 of our operators. 

In Philadelphia, a National Convention of professional men 
used 12 Manpower, Inc. Stenos to record all proceedings. 

Here are just 6 examples of how Manpower, Inc. has 
helped firms from coast to coast. In each case, these 
firms had no record keeping to do, no taxes or insurance 
to pay, no hiring, training, or screening of personnel. 

They simply paid us low hourly rates for the actual hours 
our employees worked. 

I think you could rightfully call Manpower, Inc. “A Business 
Service Supermarket” because any of our 116 branch 
offices stands ready to help you with any Temporary 
Help problem you may have. 


Nice Being With You, 


a 


ELMER L. WINTER 
PRESIDENT 


816 N. PLANKINTON AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
OVER 100 OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 
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In Marketing 


Volume Milk Dispenser Unit 


Puts a Cow in the Kitchen 


The trend to bigger packages for home foods has a new 
supporter: Norris Dispensers, Inc., Minneapolis. This 
company, which says it is the No. 1 maker of commercial 
milk dispensers, has been trying out its home dairy bar 
(picture) in 1,000 homes during the past six months. 

The home unit is a refriger- 
ated box that holds two 3-gal. 
containers of milk, which 
serve the milk through a plas- 
tic tube. 

In selling the home dis- 
penser to its primary cus- 
tomer, the dairy, Norris has 
two arguments. The contain- 
ers cut down deliveries, hence 
costs, so that the route man 
can better compete with the 
retail store. Further, the dis- 
penser insures consumer loy- 
alty. 

For its ultimate customer, the consumer, Norris stresses 
chiefly the convenience: milk always on tap, fewer jaunts 
to the store to pick up an extra quart. 

The manufacturer sells its bar to a dairy for $135; it 
also sells the big cans. How the dairy installs the unit 
is up to each concern. Some rent it—typically at $2 a 
month, with a 20¢ discount on each can delivered; some 
sell it; some install it “free” and add a bit to the cost 
of the milk. 

Norris readily admits to some problems. The home 
kitchen doesn’t always have room for the bar. Dairies 
fear the big containers mean loss of delivery jobs. And, 
as in the case of milk vending machines, they also fear 
they will offend the retailer. For some the initial cost {s 
an obstacle, an objection that Norris is helping to over- 
come with a financing plan. 

Reaction to its test installations, though, convinces 
Norris it’s on the right track, especially as the trend to 
bigger families gains. ‘The company next month will add 
a new plant, at “Hot Springs, Ark., to turn out the home 
unit. 


Reader’s Digest Gets Set to Fight 


Canada’s Take of Advertising Revenue 


Reader's Digest is set to test the validity of Canada’s 
advertising tax on non-Canadian publications. This is the 
tax, instituted last year (BW—Mar.24'56,p36), of 20% 
of the advertising revenue in special editions sold to the 
Canadian public. In the case of Reader’s Digest, it would 
amount to about $525,000. 

Canadian revenue officials held off when Reader's Di- 
gest let the first deadline of Feb. 15 go by without pay- 
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ments. Now the Mar. 15 deadline has passed, and both 
sides are gearing for a court test. The magazine argues 
that the tax is discriminatory since it affects some maga- 
zines published in Canada and not all. The Canadian 
edition of Reader’s Digest is published in Canada by the 
Canadian subsidiary of the U.S. parent firm. 

Time magazine, the other major publication involved, 
has paid up on both the January and February issues. 


Watchmaker Diversifies Again— 


This Time It’s Electric Razors 


A new entrant in the electric razor market is Bulova 
Watch Co. It will sell its new razor (“fair-traded” $34.75 
retail) through jewelry stores. Jewelers, Bulova says, 
accounted for about 31% of the $135-million worth of 
electric razors sold in 1956. Bulova itself hopes to make 
about half a million razors this year. 

This is Bulova’s second diversification move. Four 
years ago it went into clock radios; it now has a line of 
portables, table models, and transistors. 


Toledo Gives Away Parking Space 


To Encourage Downtown Shopping 


Next Saturday afternoon, Apr. 6, Toledo will brag that 
it has just about the biggest free parking lot in the coun- 
try—the whole of the city’s downtown. Neither meters 
nor “no parking” signs will mean a thing—except in a 
few spots such as fire hydrants and bus and taxi stations. 
The motorist can park where he likes—after 1:30 p. m. on 
Saturdays. 

The plan is the brainchild of William F. Sturm, head 
of the powerful Retail Clerks Union in Toledo. Sturm 
proposed the idea at a recent meeting of the trustees of 
Downtown Toledo Associates; the City Council adopted 
it, will give it an indefinite test period. 

Like many cities, downtown Toledo has felt the drain 
of suburban shopping. In a 13-week survey, Sturm and 
his staff took pictures of empty streets, empty stores on 
what used to be a big shopping day. His plan aims to 
revitalize the area on that day—and if it works on Satur- 
days, maybe to extend the proposal to other weekdays. 
The stores are going along enthusiastically. ‘They will 
offer special sales as a further inducement to get the 
Saturday shopper. 

Naturally, Sturm figures his union will profit. Most 
downtown retail clerks are paid on a commission basis, 
and poor Saturday sales cut those commissions down. 
The union clerks don’t profit so widely from shopping 
center sales, for only the big stores are unionized. 

The 1:30 hour was carefully picked as a starting hour 
for free parking. It’s not early enough for workers who 
might fill up the space in the morning—and too late for 
people who came down before lunch with the idea of 
going to the theater in the afternoon. 

Customers may take a while to get used to the idea, 
Sturm says, and maybe stores will be disappointed at 
first. But he feels that, if they will be patient, the crowds 
will come—as they come to Monday night store openings. 
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IN ENGINEERING THE BEST OPPORTUNITIES ARE IN AVIATION©IN AVIATION THE BEST OPPORTUNITIES ARE AT TEMCO 


\ 





Ct Temoo GROWTH tells the. story 


Growth —in prime contracts earned, for example, 
tells the Temco success story. 


In January, Temco announced its third prime contract 
from the U. S. Navy within a seven-month period. 
This 16-million-dollar order, for a classified guided 
missile weapons system, is another Temco engineering 
accomplishment, another advance in the company’s 
rapid growth as a prime contractor. 


In June 1956, the Navy selected Temco’s TT-1 jet air- 
craft to become the nation’s first primary jet trainer. 
Just six months later, the Navy ordered the Temco 
rocket-powered XKDT-1 rocket-powered missile 
target. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, DALLAS 


These significant events cap eleven years of sturdy 
growth at Temco. Together with other aircraft, mis- 
siles and weapons systems now in development, these 
prime contracts are building Temco’s prominent posi- 
tion in America’s aircraft industry. For the engineer 
who seeks a truly rewarding career, they spell out a 
story of challenging opportunity. 


Mr. Joe RusseljJ, Engineering Personnel 
Room 102-D, Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, Texas 


Please send me complete details of the Temco story of 
unusual opportunities for creative engineers. I am es- 


specially interested in 








NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Could this be 
the most expensive 








chemical in the world? 


MATHIESON 


% ... if this shipment doesn’t arrive on time... or is not 


in the right grade... or is not in the proper quantity. 


To avoid such costly situations, a review of your supplier’s 
resources is a practical precaution. Does he have multi-plant 
production? Can he ship by water and rail? Does he have the 
experience necessary to anticipate and plan for your future needs? 


The answers to questions like these may be vitally important. 


Olin Mathieson offers: 


Shipments from multiple plants 
Caustic 5, Soda Ash 3, Chlorine 6, 
Ammonia 5, Sulfuric Acid 7 


Tidewater or river barge shipments 


62 years of chemical experience 


Can we supply details on these and other facts which might 
benefit you? 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION « BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


INORGANICS: Ammonia « Bicarbonate of Soda « Carbon Dioxide « Caustic Potash « Caustic Soda « Chlorine « Hydrazine and Derivatives « Hypochlorite 
Products « Muriatic Acid « Nitrate of Soda « Nitric Acid »« Soda Ash « Sodium Chiorite Products « Sulfate of Alumina « Sulfur (Processed) « Sulfuric Acid 
ORGANICS: Ethylene Oxide + Ethylene Glycols « Polyethylene Glycols « Glycol Ether Solvents «+ Ethylene Dichloride + Dichloroethylether 

Formaldehyde « Methanol « Sodium Methylate « Hexamine « Ethylene Diamine « Polyamines « Ethanolamines « Trichlorophenol « Surfactants 4752 














BUSINESSMEN of Chehalis formed Gandy Dancers, sang I've Been Working on the Railroad at meetings such as Rotary to raise money. 














Pee BL 
ON STREET Gandy Dancers collar passersby, sell ties at $4 each 
to finance a spur track needed to get Goodyear plant for Chehalis. 


IN BANK LOBBY booster of new industry pushes an- 
other sale. Drive netted $3,800, plant will open June 1. 
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Welcome for Industry } 
Varies With the Town 


Some communities—such as Chehalis, Wash. (pictures)—go all 
out to lure new industry into their environs. Others, though, snub 
it despite the promise of a new payroll; they prefer the status quo. 


USINESSMEN in the quiescent lumber 
town of Chehalis, Wash., turned 
railroad financiers and track layers, as 
these pictures show, to build a spur 
and insure their community a $1.2-mil- 
lion Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plant. 
Their attitude toward new industry 
isn’t entirely typical, however. In the 
Pittsburgh suburb of Penn Township, 
for example, homeowners are now fight- 
ing a $2-million coal mine Republic 
Steel Corp. wants to establish on land 
of the Bessemer & Lake Erie RR. 
lo be sure, a coal mine may be less 
desirable than a tread rubber plant as a 
next-door neighbor. But the two cases 
illustrate how some communities ac- 
tively encourage new industries while 
others shoo them away. In still others, 
the residents want industry, all right—if 
it’s in someone else’s backyard. 
¢ Main Streeters—In recent years, the 


LEADERS included Floyd Habein, chamber manager (left), 


and mayor. Model railway helped explain project to citizens. 
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trend has been for companies to shun 
big cities, locate plants in smaller towns, 
which usually welcome the new payrolls 
enthusiastically. Sometimes, though, the 
residents cherish the status quo so much 
that they resist the newcomer. In that 
case, there’s always another town ready 
to be more hospitable. But sometimes, 
in the process, the company suffers a 
public relations setback in the town it 
abandons. 


|. With Open Arms 


Situated midway between Seattle and 
Portland and served by four railways, 
Chehalis (pop. 5,639) grew up as a 
lumber town. Its sawmills chewed up 
the fir and hemlock stands from nearby 
valleys and mountain slopes. But when 
the timber was depleted, half a dozen 
major sawmills—once employing 2,000— 


VOLUNTEERS laid 3,450 ft. of rail them- 
selves to make sure Chehalis would get the 
plant. Others lent equipment. Donors could 
nail nameplates to ties they financed, 


GOVERNOR of Washington received Gandy Dancer delegation, 
with full-size railroad tie, in state capitol to boost Chehalis stunt. 
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Insurance 
protection 


1S 


most 
important 


Don't drop insurance protection 


when you add profit and ship 


When a shipment is made—title passes—and you create an account 
receivable. You are more certain of the end result—PROFIT—when 
you protect accounts receivable with Credit Insurance. That’s why an 
increasing number of executives have decided that NO cycle of protec- 
tion is complete unless capital invested in accounts receivable is insured 
by ACI. To learn more about Credit Insurance, call our office in your 
city, or write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY ComPANy of New York, 
Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Liquidity of capital is the 
prime responsibility of management. 
Protect your working capital 


invested in accounts receivable 


with “ 
American 
Credit 
insurance 
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.. . the councilmen were 
in a bad mood when it came 


time to act... .” 
NEW INDUSTRY starts on p. 134 


closed rather than wait 80 to 100 years 
for new crops. To some degree, lumber 
was replaced by agriculture and the proc- 
essing of farm products. But everybody 
knew Chehalis was drifting. And no- 
body knew what to do about it until a 
fire put the town on course. Flames 
razed a plant that made cedar shake 
siding. Then the owners shocked Che- 
halis by deciding to rebuild 18 mi. away, 
in Winlock (pep. 992). 

¢ Know Thyself—Winlock was also a 
declining lumber town—with a differ- 
ence. It had summoned the University 
of Washington’s Bureau of Community 
Development for guidance. Subsequent 
self-appraisal led it to recruit the shake 
plant successfully. 

Two years ago, Chehalis profited 
from this jolt by consulting the same 
bureau. Every Monday night for one 
whole winter, the townspeople met, 
thought, and formed committees. They 
also acted: A recommendation for school 
expansion was approved at once. They 
took another important step—selecting 
Floyd Habein, who had been executive 
vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Findlay, Ohio, to run the 
Chehalis chamber. At 65, Habein 
wanted to go into “semi-retirement” 
near his daughters on the West Coast. 
¢ No Holiday—But the new job was not 
one for leisure. Soon after arriving in 
January, 1956, Habein discovered the 
first need: money. So the chamber 
formed the Chehalis Industrial Com- 
mission by selling 1,000 shares at $50 
each to members and outsiders. (Now 
another $50,000 is being raised the 
same way.) The commission was em- 
powered to buy, lease, sell, and improve 
land for industry. 

At the same time, Goodyear came 
looking for a place to produce rubber for 
retreads. With the advice of Goodyear’s 
experts, the commission bought a 137- 
acre site south of the city limits for an 
industrial park. With improvements, 
the tract cost $80,000. Goodyear 
agreed to buy a 7.9-acre plot within the 
park—if it could have rail connections. 

The trouble was that there were no 
rail tracks on the site. The area’s four 
roads jointly took over the right-of-way 
of an abandoned logging line and 
agreed to extend a spur to the indus- 
trial park’s boundary. But that left 
3,450 ft. to go to Goodyear. 
¢ Boosters—Then the commission really 
went to work. About 60 storekeepers, 
bankers, insurance men—calling them- 
selves the Gandy Dancers—went about 
town to-sell railroad ties: $4 apiece, two 
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Fred Maytag II, President, The Maytag Co., as photographed by Sarra 


Fred Maytag launches his biggest promotion with 15,110 telegrams 


“We wanted a dramatic way,” says 
Fred Maytag, “‘of notifying our entire 
dealer organization of the biggest sales 
promotion in our history. Naturally, we 
wired. The Maytag Company, which re- 
cently produced its 10,000,000th washer, 
has come to depend on the telegram for 
all sorts of things—like sales reports, 
shipping arrangements, price changes 
and order information. It’s fast and puts 


a ; Je 
you in writing for accuracy.* 


More than a million times a day, busi- 
ness finds it wise to wire. Telegrams 
quote prices, confirm orders, route ship- 
ments. Speed plus the written record 
make the telegram essential to business. 


DO YOU KNOW about Western Union’s 
One-to-many Message Service? You make 
up one message, with a list of the people 
to whom it is to be sent. Western Union 
does the rest—wires everyone on the 
list simultaneously! 


=) WESTERN UNION &@ 
Se TELEGRAM 


ON ANY OCCASION ...| 


IT'S WISE TO WIRE? | 
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The Shannon Memorial Hospital, San 
Angelo, Texas. Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineer, Tippett & Gee, Abilene, Texas; 
Mechanical Contractor, Bollinger & Sames, 
San Angelo, Texas; Electrical Contractor, 
Westbrook Electric Co., San Angelo, Texas; 
Hospital Administrator, Mr. B. Tol Terrell. 
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Whatever your basiees 
The right atmosphere 
calls: for quality air conditioning 
“custom” controlled 


f anes remodeling or new construction should certainly include air condition- 
ing. Year-round control of interior air temperature results in a comfortable 
atmosphere that increases workers’ efficiency, health, and customer good will. 

To obtain maximum benefit from an air conditioning system, it should be 
efficiently controlled with the control system “‘tailored”’ to the specific needs and 
individual spaces of your building. This assures the right atmosphere in every 
individual room, passageway and lobby. 

A good example of efficient Honeywell “custom” controlled air conditioning 
is the Shannon Memorial Hospital. Recently remodeled, all patients’ rooms have 
individual Honeywell thermostats so that a comfortable room temperature can 
always be maintained for occupants. Temperatures in other rooms of the building— 
offices, operating rooms, pediatric wards—can be independently controlled to 
maintain the comfort level suited to the specific room activity. 

You need Honeywell “custom” control to protect your investment in air 
conditioning equipment. With Honeywell control, an air conditioning system will 
operate as it should—effectively and economically. 

To learn how Honeywell custom control can help bring the right atmosphere 
to any building, new or existing, call your architect, engineer or local Honeywell 
office. Or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, Dept. BW-3-147, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Honeywell Master Control System cuts operating cost 


Central supervision of year-round indoor environment in the 
Shannon Memorial Hospital is provided by this Supervisory 
DataCenter control panel. By coordinating and centralizing 
all controls, it allows one man at one location to supervise 
comfort throughout the building, and to monitor and control 
operating equipment in the air conditioning system. It adds 
efficiency, prevents expensive equipment breakdowns and 
reduces demands on maintenance personnel's time. In this 
manner the Supervisory DataCenter does much to cut the cost 
of air conditioning, and at the same time to make it more 
effective. Only Honeywell has the experience and the com- 
plete control line to provide an installation that so effectively 
ties in all types of control, so well adapts to any building. 





titmoar Loy Honeywell 


Round . . . World's 


Most Popular nN j 
sha H) Frat w Cota 


Nowhere is accurate temperature control more imperative than in 

the nursery. It is maintained precisely by the Honeywell individual room 
thermostat. And Honeywell bedside thermostats installed in every patient-room 
give convalescents fingertip control of their own comfort. 





pugles Co., Inc., building, Norfolk, Va. Architectural Woodwork: Elliot ond Co. Arch.: T. David FitzGibbon. 


Cherry Paneling by Weldwood 


The beauty of wood is incomparable. And you can see over 100 actual in- 
stallation photographs — like this—in the brand-new booklet, “Weldwood 
Functional Beauty for Business and Institutional Interiors.” Your copy is free. 
There is no obligation. Simply write to— 

UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, SS WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


2 YOUR straw into 
the billion dollar 
soft drink market 


Take a sip. The taste is fine. Hundreds of 
manufacturers are finding new potential in the 
billion-dollar bottled soft drink market. 

They’ve discovered that bottlers are constantly 
looking for new machines, supplies, services, 
that will cut costs, increase markets and profits. 
Often a product you’ve been selling to another 
industry is exactly what the bottler needs. 


But, the nation’s 5,100 bottlers are spread all over 
the map of the United States — hard to reach with 
individual sales calls. However, the one place where 

you can meet the entire industry at one time is — 

The INTERNATIONAL SOFT DRINK INDUSTRY EXPOSITION and 

concurrent Convention — November 11-14, 1957, Washington, D.C. 


In just four days you can explore this industry. Meet, 

in person, almost all the key people of the nation’s widely- 
scattered bottlers. It is the once-a-year event, sponsored 

by the industry’s national association — American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages. Every bottler attends if he can. 


Attend this Exposition yourself. See what bottlers buy to 
maintain and run their plants at a profit. 





And in your own exhibit at the ee you can meet these 
men in their best buying frame of mind. 


For complete information about booth space, or for epmente 
admission tickets, write “Soft Drink Exposition”. 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
1128 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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for $7.50. And by pushing the ties at 
luncheon clubs, in door-to-door can- 
vassing, in bank lobbies, the Gandy 
Dancers raised $3,800. Their pitch was 
twofold: (1) The money would help 
land a new industry, and (2) donors 
could nail nameplates to the ties when 
they were laid. 

Working mainly on weekends, other 
volunteers laid the track. Farmers con- 
tributed power equipment to dig 
ditches. A lumber dealer lent a truck; 
the local brickyard supplied a man to 
haul ballast. The ties were turned out in 
local mills and sold at cost. 

Now, thanks to community effort, 
Goodyear has the spur, and it hopes to 
launch production June 1. At the 
outset, it will employ 40 men, with the 
possibility of an eventual 400. Goodyear 
likes Chehalis—better, in fact, than 60 
other locations it investigated—because 
of economies in land, water, and labor. 
And Chehalis, with its seasonal employ- 
ment, likes Goodyear for its year-round 
payroll. It’s looking now for more of the 
same. 


ll. The Cold Shoulder 


There’s a different story in Penn 
Township, Pa., a residential community 
whose only industries have been a 
cement plant and a venerable coal mine. 
But the Bessemer & Lake Erie RR had 
other ideas. A year ago it bought 154 
acres in Penn and 296 acres in adjacent 
Plum Township for an industrial site. 
The drawback was that it’s hilly and 
unsuitable for building without ex- 
pensive fills. 

Then Republic Steel made a deal to 
lease rights to about 25-million tons of 
coal underlying the plot. The plan was 
to link the untapped deposits with the 
old mine and to build mine facilities 
approximately on the Penn and Plum 
boundary. In 25 years, when the coal 
will have been exhausted, the railroad 
can use refuse from the mining to level 
the land and adapt it for new industry. 
¢ Yes and No—Plum, which has no 
homes near the mine, went right along 
with Bessemer’s plan and rezoned its 
296 acres. But the Penn commissioners 
suspended action on the railroad’s re- 
quest until the Pittsburgh Regional 
Planning Assn. released a long-awaited 
master plan for the community. Last 
month, when the plan came out, it in- 
cluded a recommendation that the 
zoning change be made, particularly 
since Plum had already done its part. 
But the commissioners have yet to take 
this advice. 

Homeowners are arguing the danger 
of fire, the ugliness of piled-up mine 
refuse, and the likelihood of lower land 
values. It’s not that they don’t like in- 
dustry as such, say the residents—they 
just don’t want a coal mine. 

Bessemer’s riposte is that the Penn 
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Because Facit gets results — quickly 
and easily. Solve any problem single- 
handed, with the ten fastest keys to 
calculating ease. The fully automatic 
Facit— multiplies, divides, adds, 
subtracts—and does it all with the 
five fingers of one nimble hand. 


-. FACIT INC. 


404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, or 235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


See and learn how to calculate in 10 minutes on the new 
CAI-13 and CS1-13. Look in your Classified Phone Book 
for dealer nearest you or write Facit 


~ 
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Corrugated Fibre Boxes + Corrugated Paper Products 


YOU CAN’T 
SPECIALIZE 
IN THE 
PRODUCTION 
OF SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 
FOR 

FORTY NINE 
YEARS 
WITHOUT 
GETTING 
PRETTY 
GOOD 

AT IT 


That’s what we've done. 

We've concentrated on corrugated 

shipping containers since 1908. We’ve 

had a big hand in the growth of the 

industry, in the development of amazing 

new uses for corrugated that you see today. 

We've amassed extraordinary experience and 
knowledge and facilities and technique. That’s why 
many of America’s greatest industries call on us to fill 
their shipping container needs. They think we're 
pretty good at it. You'll think so, too! 


Wayne 


CorRUGATED Paper COMPANY 





tax roll would gain $1.5-million, jobs 
would go to more than 500 men 
(against only 250 now at work in the 
old mine), and modern methods would 
lessen the menace from both fire and 
dust. The railroad has two other per- 
suasive points to make: 

e Since it owns the land and 
won't sell, nobody can build homes 
there anyway. This is a counter to the 
township’s contention that residential 
use of the tract would bring it more 
tax dollars. And, says Bessemer, if the 
zoning request is denied, the land 
would be left unimproved, and taxes 
in that case would continue small. 

¢ Since Plum has sanctioned re- 
zoning, there will be a mine in the 
vicinity whatever Penn does. If neces- 
sary, the entire operation—and all the 
revenues—could be kept in Plum. 

The guessing is that Penn’s com- 
missioners will give in eventually. 


ill. A Lesson Learned 


The fact is that few communities 
except college towns and upper class 
suburbs are adamant against industry 
any more. More often, the problem is 
that no one wants the factory to be 
over his own back fence. Even then, 
though, prolonged squabbling between 
neighborhoods can lose the community 
a plant. 

However, one setback like this some- 
times leads to a more enthusiastic wel- 
come for the next prospect. Such is the 
case in Columbus, Ohio—a city con- 
siderably bigger than either Chehalis or 
Penn Township, but with some of the 
same attitudes. After Columbus fright- 
ened off a Ford Motor Co. plant, it 
changed heart. Now it’s wooing West- 
ern Electric Co. 
¢ Unwanted Neighbor—The Ford inci- 
dent began in late 1955. Ford an- 
nounced plans to build a $44-million, 
3,000-man plant for steering gear and 
parts on a 200-acre site at the north edge 
of Columbus. The Pennsylvania RR 
had bought the site—apparently without 
anticipating the hullabaloo the news 
would excite in the area, 95% residen- 
tial and the home of many professional 
people. 

When a rezoning proposal came up 
before the City Council, residents 
stormed the session and got a 4 to 3 
vote against it. Then the advocates of 
new industry took action, and the 
council reversed itself, 4 to 3. By this 
time, Ford was so edgy it announced 
plans to search for another site. And 
when the area’s residents demanded a 
referendum, the council changed its 
mind again, once more rejected the re- 
zoning 4 to 3. Ford interpreted that 
vote as final and moved to Indianapolis. 
¢ What Went Wrong—Although both 
the Regional Planning Commission and 
private consultants had earlier recom- 
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... how else could this job be handled so well? 


Through exclusive features like these a If you move and stack loads be- lift truck capacities available from 
Gerlinger fork lift truck enables each op- tween a few hundred pounds and one source. More extensive service to 
erator to multiply “manpower” and give you twenty tons, look te the combined match it, too. 
a new concept of profitable mass-handling: Towmotor-Gerlinger line to meet Get catalog describing the lift 
* Exclusive Floating-Type Boom Action the most diversified specifications. trucks that will do the best job for 
— faster, friction-free lift This great new combination brings you. Address: Gerlinger Carrier Co., 
+ Counter-active Weight Distribution— you the most complete range of fork Dallas, Oregon. 
better traction and maneuverability 
+ Pivotal Mounted Steering Assembly — 
stabilized load on any road Leaders for 28 years 
Heavy-Duty Steel Channel Frame— in building Fork Lift 0 
bonus years of reliable service Trucks a Carriers T oO WwW M \e) T ¢) R Ga UNGEES 
Maximum-Power Torque Converter - 
Drive—smoother operation, less wear 


TAE ONE -MAN-GAWN 


Gerlinger Carrier Company, Dallas, Oregon is a subsidiary of Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 





Insurance aspects 
of property sale 
and lease-back 


from the Curent’s Service BULLETIN 
of The AMERICAN APPRAISAL Company 


Although the sale and lease-back of 
industrial or commercial properties 
is by no means a recent innovation, 
more and more companies are recog- 
nizing its advantages. Many com- 
panies now lease, rather than own, 
part of their fixed assets. Under 
many of these lease-back agree- 
ments, however, the lessee continues 
to bear responsibility for mainte- 
nance and protection of the prop- 
erty. Usually, he pays the property 
taxes and carries insurance. 


Even where the sale is recent, the 
sale price may be a poor criterion on 
which to base the insurance cover- 
age. Such price may to an important 
degree reflect the economic rather 
than physical aspects of value and 
usually may fail to segregate the 
price paid for the uninsurable items 
and land from the insurable assets 
such as buildings and fixed equip- 
ment. 


It is well to remember that the 
majority of fire and other casualty 
losses are partial losses and present 
the problem of repairing and replac- 
ing the damaged or destroyed por- 
tions of the property. The Standard 
fire insurance policy stipulates that 
the basis for settlement is the actual 
cash value at the date of the fire. There 
is little support, therefore, in refer- 
ring to an over-all negotiated sale 
price for the entire property as of 
some prior date. 


Furthermore, the insurance con- 
tract (policy) requires that in the 
event of a loss the insured shall 
“furnish a complete inventory of the 
destroyed, damaged, and undam- 
aged property, showing in detail 
quantities, costs, actual cash value, 
and amount of loss claimed.”” The 
bill of sale will rarely meet these re- 
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quirements. In order to live up to 
his obligations under the leasehold 
agreement, the lessee will need the 
same type of detailed property rec- 
ords as if he owned the property. He 
should have revised periodic state- 
ments of cost of reproduction less 
depreciation. The wise lessor will 
insist that the lessee maintain such 


a record. 
ion 


An American Appraisal is a detailed inven- 
tory showing the true value of every item. 
It is supported by evidence that compels 
acceptance...and by records that will be 
available whenever proof is needed. It repre- 
sents valuation principles that command 
respect. It is based on The American 
Appraisal Company’s over-half-century 
leadership in the field of valuation for pur- 
poses of insurance, accounting, property 
control and corporate financing. 


me AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsi 


Atlanta Cleveland New York 

Baltimore Gallas Philadelphia 

Boston Detroit 

Buffalo Kansas City St. Lovis 

Chicage Los Angeles San Francisco 

Cincinnati New Orleans Washington 
Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 

Montreal and Toronto 





The American Appraisal Company 
525 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., Dept. BW 


Without obligating me, put my name on 
the list to receive your Client’s Service 
Bulletins which discuss valuation prob- 
lems. 


SS se 


————— 





“ .. everybody knew Che- 
halis was drifting . . .” 
NEW INDUSTRY starts on p. 134 


mended industrial zoning for the loca- 
tion Ford wanted, nothing had been 
done about it in advance. Then, 
through a news leak, Columbus learned 
some big company was coveting the 
site. This allowed time for tempers to 
rise and factions to form—even before 
the company, or its plans, had been 
identified. Among the results: 

e¢ When Ford was revealed as the 
interested party, Columbus real estate 
firms dispatched men to Detroit to try 
to divert the project to other parts of 
the city. Ford wouldn’t budge. 

¢ Land speculation pushed the 
price Pennsy had to pay from $1,900 an 
acre at first up to $5,000 an acre. 

e City councilmen accused Ford of 
confiding its plans to others first. Out- 
siders say the charge was unjust, but, 
even so, the councilmen were in a bad 
mood when it came time to act on the 
zoning change. Later, they confessed 
privately to regrets. 
¢ Enter Western Electric—It looks as 
if Columbus’ latest courtship of indus- 
try will end more happily. Western 
Electric wants to put up a $50-million 
factory for crossbar systems, to employ 
4,000 men on a site outside the city 
limits in the eastern part of the county. 
Residential and agricultural zoning had 
been recommended for the area by the 
regional master plan. Some years ago a 
resident had requested rezoning of part 
of it for industrial use, then backed 
up when opposition arose. 

But in Western Electric’s case, six 
property owners in the vicinity have 
asked the Franklin County Rural Zon- 
ing Commission ‘to make the zoning 
change. The betting is that the commis- 
sion will go along. For one thing, resi- 
dential areas aren’t so close to Western 
Electric’s site as to Ford’s, and the 
dwellings are iess dense. 
¢ Taught by Experience—Profiting 
from what happened to Ford, Western 
Electric sought land options in deepest 
secrecy. Only two people in Columbus 
knew the company’s identity; only a 
few others knew of the negotiations. 
Even Western Electric’s own affiliate, 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., didn’t know 
who was dickering for phone facilities. 

When the company was at last ready 
to unveil its plans, it waited until 11:30 
p.m. the night before to invite leaders 
in business, government, and the press 
to an announcement breakfast. At the 
gathering, the plans were discussed in 
detail. The resulting public reaction was 
much more favorable. Since the neigh- 
bors know exactly what sort of new- 
comer to expect, there has been virtu- 
ally no opposition. END 
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World’s biggest metal office building 


sheathed with Stainless Steel 


geo three quarters of a million 
pounds of Stainless Steel went 
into the exterior panels of the 
Socony Mobil Building in New York 
City. The four main reasons for using 
Stainless Steel were: lasting beauty, 
durability, corrosion resistance and 
low maintenance. There was a tre- 
mendous weight saving, too. The 
Stainless sheathing weighs about two 
pounds per square foot, compared to 
38 pounds for a four-inch-thick brick 
facing. 

The panels are embossed with a 
vivid, three-dimensional triangle pat- 
tern—and this was an easy job with 
Stainless Steel because it is so easy 
to form. They didn’t have to apply 
any special protective coatings to the 
panels, either. The Stainless Steel 
surface goes all the way through— 
this is part of the secret of its cor- 
rosion resistance. 

There is more room in this build- 
ing because they used Stainless Steel 
panels. A normal 10-inch-thick wall 
was reduced to six inches, gaining 
thousands of extra, rent-producing 
square feet. 

Send the coupon for a fascinating 
free booklet that tells about this and 
other steel curtain-wall buildings— 
buildings that are making history 
today because of their handsome ap- 
pearance and practicality. 


¥ ~ 
OP le OO Ne I RR OT RN ED 


United States Steel 
525 William Penn Place, Room 2801 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Send me your free ‘‘ Walls of Steel’’ booklet. 


Company 


Address 


USS STEELS FOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


USS Stainless Steel - USS Vitrename!l Sheets 
USS Structural Steel - USS Window Sections 
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... life would be tough without ‘em!”’ 


7 
Yi IU can't really blame young Mrs. Housewife for looking 
unhappy! To make a point, we've removed everything from her 
kitchen that could have been made from Pittsburgh coal 
chemicals. And that includes her plastic products, vitamins, 
synthetic fibers and paints. 

Today, American industry makes literally 
thousands of indispensable products from coal-derived chemicals. 
And a constantly growing number of these companies rely 
on Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company for these basic chemicals. 
To them, Pittsburgh stands for reliable supplies of high 
purity products because Pittsburgh is able to provide the 
coal-to-product quality control of a basic producer. 

If your company uses chemicals such as — anhydride, 
phenol, pyridine or plasticizers, let us further acquaint 
you with the unique advantages of buying from 
Pittsburgh Coke ... @ basic and integrated company! 
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The Middle East seems to have entered another period of “no war, 
no peace.” But it isn’t the same kind of armed truce that preceded the 
explosion last fall. It will be very difficult for any of the Middle East 
belligerents to start shooting again. 


There is a whole set of new circumstances arising out of the Ber- 
muda talks of Pres. Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmillan (page 41), 
the mission of U.N. Secy.-Gen. Hammarskjold to Cairo, and the early 
effects of the Eisenhower Doctrine. 


It was this new situation that prompted Secy. of State Dulles to say 
this week he views the continuing crisis with “cautious optimism.” 


That doesn’t mean that a single one of the basic disturbing elements 
in the Middle East crisis has been permanently resolved: The future of 
the Suez Canal is obscure—but it’s probable that traffic will start flowing 
soon. The status of the Gaza Strip is undecided—but Pres. Nasser will 
find it hard to drive out the U.N. troops or to begin again the border 
raiding that preceded the Israeli invasion of Egypt last year. Cairo has 
not recognized the Gulf of Aqaba as an international waterway—but 
it doesn’t seem likely that Nasser will risk war by firing on Israeli shipping 
there. 


To our European allies—particularly the British—it looks as if the U.S. 
and the U.N. are trying to appease Nasser. Washington believes it is taking 
the longer view. Secy. Dulles wasn’t aiming to break Nasser, only to “box 
in” the Middle East belligerents and prevent a war that would serve Russian 
purposes. 


Washington doesn’t deny that Nasser has won a major victory. The 
“concessions” that Hammarskjold brought back from Cairo don’t remove 
the canal from Nasser’s power politics. That was the main point of Western 
demands. 


Chances are that Nasser will now get control of the waterway, will 
collect tolls with only a token consultation with other powers. 


Washington believes the last word on the canal hasn’t been said. If 
Nasser won't isolate it from Egyptian national politics, then the West 
may proceed to isolate the canal from world trade. 


That’s why the State Dept. followed with unusual interest the London 
deliberations last week of an oil industry committee discussing new pipe- 
lines. While the companies investigate the technical and financial prob- 
lems of a new pipeline, Washington is looking into the possibility of 
“internationalizing” it. The plan is to lay a new pipeline from the Iraqi— 
and possibly Iranian—fields to the Mediterranean—through Turkey—under 
the protection of the Baghdad Pact. (At Bermuda, the U.S. announced 
it would become almost a full member of this alliance.) If it can be done, 
this would give the West a new route for oil to Europe and the U.S. through 
anti-Communist territory—where Nasser has little, if any, influence. 


Nasser is closer to the Russians than before. Egypt has received large 
Russian credits—l-million tons of oil, a cash settlement of outstanding 
Communist-bloc debts, and conversion of the old arms deal to long-term 
loans. 
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But while the Russians have dug in along the Nile, the Risenhower 
Deetrine has begun to have some effect. Lebanon has openly supported 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. Anti-Communists have challenged Moscow’s 
stooges in Syria—for the moment, they are winning. Jordan’s King Hus- 
sein has found the courage to oppose his pro-Egyptian government on the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. Saudi Arabia’s King Saud is lining up Arab anti- 
Communists wherever he can. Add this to the success of Vice-Pres. Nixon’s 
African tour—and Nasser looks fairly well isolated. 


Nasser has one strong weapon. He can use the anti-Israel sentiment 
throughout the Middle East against the West. But to exploit this feeling. 
Egypt would have to go to war with the Israelis. And to win that war, 
Cairo would have to have Moscow’s help. Washington hopes to block this 
possibility by building up the anti-Communist alignment. Then the West 
will sit back and wait for Nasser to be reasonable—or to lose his head 
and take the kind of rash action that would bring him down. 


Europe’s Common Market and Euratom proposals passed their first 
crucial period this week. The treaty setting up the two international 
economic arrangements now goes to the parliaments of France, West 
Germany, the Benelux countries, and Italy. 


The decision for ratification probably rests with France. There, much 
depends on whether the government of Socialist Premier Guy Mollet will 
survive current debates in the Assembly over finance and Algeria. Its 
chances seem good 


The Kremlin is worried about what the Common Market and Euratom 
might do for European stability and the anti-Communist front. That, cer- 
tainly, is one explanation of new Soviet trade proposals to West Germany 


There is, of course, no chance, that Soviet-West German trade can be 
expanded on anything like big proportions—as long as Moscow insists on 
the partition of Germany. But you can expect the Russians to do every- 
thing they can, and with considerable success, to boost trade with the 
West Germans 


Tokyo, too, has worries about the Common Market. The Japanese 
government says the new European customs union plans may mean a 
decrease in Japanese exports to the signatory countries. Tokyo says it will 
take the whole matter up at the spring meeting of GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariffs) 


This week Argentina’s economy seemed to be back on the same old 
treadmill it was riding 18 months ago when Peron toppled. 


Roberto Verrier—who only two weeks ago made his debut as a tough 
finance minister—warned the country that it faces bankruptcy by yearend. 
He called for an austerity program, elimination of price controls, and an 
open door to imports of much-needed capital goods. 


The 14-man cabinet of Provisional Pres. Aramburu, dominated by 
military brass, rose against him. Verrier resigned in a huff. This week 
Adalberto Krieger Vasena took the reins as finance minister. He won’t 
apply Verrier’s drastic medicine. But Argentine observers see a ray of 
hope in Krieger’s dislike of a welfare-state approach to economic matters. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 30, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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FOUR OF THE EIGHT new General Electric 1000-hp synchronous motors recently installed at Lone Star Cement’s expanded plant in Nazareth, Pa. 


Cascading 100 Tons 
Is All In a Day’s Work 


One of industry's toughest drive applications is the ball 
mill of a cement plant where limestone or clinker is pul- 
verized into minute dust-size particles. 


This type of ball mill is a large steel drum containing 
many tons of solid steel balls plus the limestone or clinker 
which is to be crushed. When the drum is rotated, the 
steel balls “cascade” onto the material, pulverizing it into 
a fine powder. 


DRIVING THESE IMMENSE LOADS requires a_high- 
horsepower synchronous motor, designed to take rough 
service. The motors must provide the tremendous torque 
necessary to start the heavy loads from a standstill, with- 
stand the shattering vibration of the tumbling loads, and 
cause only a minimum disturbance of supply voltage. 


A typical example is the new installation of eight Gen- 
eral Electric 1000-hp motors at Lone Star Cement’s 
modernized and expanded plant at Nazareth, Pa. The ball 


mills driven by these motors contain 90 tons of steel balls 
plus a continuous flow of 10 tons of material to be crushed. 
Under these heavy-duty ball mill conditions, the motors 
are operating smoothly and reliably, helping Lone Star 
meet an ever-increasing demand for the cement essential 
to this nation’s increasing standard of living. 


THIS TOUGH APPLICATION of General Electric motors 
is still another illustration of the manufacturing and engi- 
neering skill behind every G-E motor and control 
another indication that it will pay you to contact G.E. first 
on any motor or control job, large or small. Call your 
nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office or write Section 775-3, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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IT TAKES 4 TIMES THE POWER 10 STOP THEM AS 


Acco Tru-Stop Disc Brakes have that braking power 
—they stop and hold them safe and sure at lowest cost 


e When anACCO TRU-STOP DISC BRAKE 
says ‘“Stop!,”’ it means ““Stop”’—a quick, 
positive stop that prevents accidents in 
emergency situations. 

Actually, in terms of horsepower, it 
takes four times the power to stop 
mobile equipment as to run it. 
TRU-STOP Disc Brakes have proved 
their ample braking power and their 
complete dependability in making safe 
stops—even on steep grades! Long 
recognized as superior emergency 
brakes for trucks and buses, they have 
won acceptance as the best brakes for 
tractor excavators, cranes, bucket-oper- 
ating mechanisms, shovels—all types 
of heavy-duty motorized construction 
and earth-moving equipment. 


Many owners and operators of a wide 
variety of mobile equipment, conscious 
of danger to man, machines and prop- 
erty from accidents caused by inade- 
quate braking power or brake failure, 
have come to realize the true economy 
of insisting on TRU-STOP Disc Brakes. 
2 SURPLUS 
™ BRAKING 
\f POWER 
{_ Here is a brake 
, that will out- 
) perform and 
2: out-last brakes 
~~ of conventional 
types. TRU-STOP Disc Brakes not only 
have adequate power for all emergency 


braking —they have surplus power, 

more than enough to handle even 

the most difficult situation! That’s 

because of their unique design and 

construction. 
} TRU-STOP BRAKES 
BREATHE! 

\ The TRU-STOP Disc 

-Brake cools itself 

_ faster than any other 

known type of brake 

— because it is ventilated 

to throw off the intense heat gener- 

ated by braking. It ““breathes”’ be- 

cause most of the disc is exposed to 

the air even during braking. And 

cooling air circulates between the 
disc plates, carrying off heat. 
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| TO RUN THEM 

Vf UNIFORM PRESSURE 
ALWAYS 


Braking pressure is 
always controlled 
and uniform. The 
disc is “squeezed” 
between the flat sur- 
faces of the shoes; 
pressure is in direct proportion to 
| the pull exerted on the brake lever. 
| There is no dangerous self-energizing. 
Braking is always effective...stops 


i} are smooth... linings have long life... 


| down-time and maintenance are kept 
} ata minimum. 

TRU-STOP Disc Brakes give you 
better, safer braking over a longer 
service life than any other type 
| brakes you can buy. They save far 

more than they cost. And—they are 
typical of ACCO BETTER VALUES. 


Why Acco products mean better values 


Our research, designing and manufacturing facilities 
are devoted to making Acco products “intentionally 
better” in on-job performance. Year after year, re- 
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VHS (for Very High Strength) Wire 
Rope is 15% stronger...is tougher... 
lasts longer, size for size, under severe 








PAGE FENCE 
PAGE Chain Link Fences of aluminum, 
galvanized or stainless steel will give 
your property —industrial, institutional 
or residential—needed protection. 


WW aanrsMoy 
HELICOID GAGES 
Their basic design—no gears, no 
teeth—assures longer life, enduring ac- 
curacy. Unharmed by surge, pulsation, 
continuous flutter. 





...are precision made, and have tre- 
mendous strength. They help you get 
better design, faster production, greater 
holding power. Sizes down to No. 0. 


Below is a list of major Acco products and Acco Divisions 


ABRASIVE CUTTING WHEELS 
Rubber and Resinoid Bonded 
ALLISON DIVISION 
BOLTS and NUTS - Lag Screws and Forgings 
THE MARYLAND BOLT ond NUT COMPANY 
CASTINGS 
Electric Furnace Steel and Iron + Malleable Castings 
ACCO STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
ACCO MALLEABLE CASTING DIVISION 
CHAIN 
Weed Tire Chains « Acco Registered Sling Chains 
Welded and Weldless Chain and Attachments 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
CUT-OFF MACHINES 
Abrasive Cut-Off Machines « Nibbling Machines 
CAMPBELL MACHINE DIVISION 
CONTROLS 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Controls « Brake Controls 
Aircraft Cable « Tru-Stop Brakes for Trucks and Buses 
AUTOMOTIVE ond AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
GAGES «+ Pressure, Vacuum and Compound 
HELICOID GAGE DIVISION 
HARDNESS TESTERS + “Rockwell” and TUKON 
WILSON MECHANICAL INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
HOISTS and CRANES 
Wright Chain Hoists + Electric Hoists + Cranes 
WRIGHT HOIST DIVISION 
Ford Chain Hoists « Electric Hoists + Trolleys 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 


INSTRUMENTS 
Automatic Control, Recording, Indicating and 
Telemetering instruments « Socket Screws 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
LAWN MOWERS 
Rotary and Reel-type Power Mowers » Hand Mowers 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
VALVES «+ Bronze, Electric Furnace Iron and Cast Steel 
R-PAC VALVE DIVISION 
WIRE, FENCE, WELDING WIRE 
Manufacturers Wire « Shaped Wire 
Chain Link Fence « Welding Wire 
PAGE STEEL and WIRE DIVISION 
WIRE ROPE 
Tru-Lay VHS Preformed Wire Rope + Tru-Loc Assemblies 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Lay-Set VHS Preformed Wire Rope « Tru-Loc Assemblies 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Niagora Falls, Ontario 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 


IN ENGLAND: BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 


For Information on any ACCO product, address Market Development 
Department, American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 929 Connecticut 


Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 





SALES OFFICES IN: Atlanta, Bridgeport, Conn., Boston, Chicago, 

Denver, Detroit, Exeter, Pa., Houston, Los Angeles, Monessen, Pa., 

New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., Reading, Pa., 
San Francisco, Wichita, Kans., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., York, Pa. 





Weeds are a hazard you can’t afford 


Get rid of them with Baron, Radapon and other Dow weed killers 


Inside this plant, every safety precaution has been taken. 
Thousands of dollars and hundreds of man-hours have been 
spent to prevent fire. 

Outside—only a few feet away—stands a tank car filled with 
flammable materials. Dry, oil-soaked weeds cluster around 
it. If that tank car goes, all the “no smoking” signs in the 
world won't keep fire out of the plant! 


But fire is only one hazard. Oil or other liquids spilled on the 
weeds may cause a workman to slip and severely injure him- 


self. Weeds can also interfere with switches, hide lost tools 

from view and generally obstruct operations. 

Prevent these hazards the easy, low-cost way with Baron*, 

Radapon* and other Dow weed killers. Your own men can 

do the job, or professional contractors will assume full respon- 
sibility. Let us send you more information and 
the name of a qualified distributor near you. 
Write for free new booklet, “Industrial Vegeta- 
tion Control”. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Department AG 313. 


*Trodemark cf The Dow Chemical Company 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 























In Washington 


House Bars Raising Gl Interest Ceiling, 


But Offers Other Props for Housing Plan 


The Administration plan to revitalize the GI housing 
program by raising the ceiling on mortgage rates was 
voted down this week by the House. 

The Administration wanted to raise the ceiling to 5% 
from 44%, in line with general mortgage levels, in the 
hope that more money would be urawn into the wobbly 
GI building program. 

After killing the proposal, the House voted a pair of 
other tonics for the GI setup: (1) $200-million in fresh 
authority for direct GI loans by the Veterans Admin- 
istration, and (2) a higher ceiling ($12,500 instead of 
$10,000) on each direct loan. 

But there was no massive confidence that these steps 
would save the GI program. So some House members 
launched proposals to bring veterans into the FHA mort- 
gage-insurance program with preferential status—via low 
down payments and waiver of insurance premiums 
amounting to 4 of 1%. 


FRB Governor Tips His Hand 


On Consumer Credit Control Issue 


At least one member of the Federal Reserve Board 
seems ready to cast a vote against selective control of 
consumer credit if the issue comes to a test. Gov. A. L. 
Mills, Jr., told a consumer credit conference at Denver 
University this week that he thought general credit con- 
trols—under normal conditions—are more in keeping with 
the principles of a free market than are selective controls. 

Mills is the first member of the Federal Reserve Board 
to express an opinion since the board’s massive study of 
consumer credit was published (BW—Mar.23'57,p1 26). 
Standby authority to impose selective peacetime controls 
“would demand infallible judgment on the part of those 
charged with the responsibility . . .,” Mills said. He was 
expressing a personal opinion, and was not attempting to 
report the views of the board as a whole, Federal Reserve 
officials pointed out. 


AEC and Industry Pool Plans 


For Atomic Liability Insurance 


The Administration and private industry teamed up 
this week to put new pressure on Congress for legislation 
to establish federal liability insurance for the budding 
atomic industry. 

These were the major developments: 

¢ Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, told the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy that “no single thing would contribute 
so greatly to acceleration” of private atomic development. 
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¢ Francis K. McCune, vice-president and manager of 
General Electric Co.’s atomic division, said that GE will 
likely withdraw from participation—with Commonwealth 
Edison Co. of Chicago—in the Dresden (Ill.) power 
project if insurance coverage is not voted this. year. 

The idea is to have the federal government provide 
indemnity, up to $500-million per accident, for claims in 
excess of coverage that private underwriters are willing 
to insure—probably only about $50-million per accident. 
Angry House Democrats killed atomic insurance at the 
last minute in the 1956 session, partly out of personal 
pique at Strauss and partly because the Administration 
refused to approve a large-scale program of federal atomic 
development that public power advocates were pro- 
moting. 

In a related but separate development, AEC concluded 
hearings on the safety of a Michigan project to be built 
by Power Reactor Development Corp., a combine of 
private companies (BW —Mar.2’57,p137). The United 
Auto Workers and two other unions sought to block it 
on grounds that it was a potential menace to public 
safety. The challenge obviously failed. At midweek, 
AEC announced it had signed a contract to give PRDC 
nearly $9.5-million in construction aid. 


Food Fair’s Challenge to FTC 
May Bring Tougher Meat Packing Control 


A new challenge to the authority of the Federal Trade 
Commission—raised this week by a big supermarket 
chain—may put some steam in proposals for stricter laws 
regulating the meat packing industry. 

The chain—Food Fair Stores, of Philadelphia—is 
fighting FTC charges that it illegally collected $216,000 
in preferential advertising allowances from its suppliers 
in April-May of 1955. Food Fair argues that it moved 
entirely out of FTC jurisdiction when it bought a meat 
packing plant at Elizabeth, N. J. Under the Packers & 
Stockyards Act, this plant is under the jurisdiction of 
the Agriculture Dept., and Food Fair now claims that 
Agriculture’s, domain extends to its entire operations. 

There is some precedent for Food Fair's defense. In 
test cases, FTC has declined jurisdiction over the non- 
meat (oleomargarine and ice cream) trade practices of 
Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. FTC held that Agri- 
culture had some jurisdiction in these cases. 

lhe Food Fair case will be watched on Capitol Hill, 
where proposals for transferring the meat packing indus- 
try to FTC jurisdiction—by Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
(D-Wyo.) and Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.)—have been 
becalmed. A Food Fair victory would probably put 
wind in the legislative sails. 

The same jurisdictional issue has been raised by the 
move of three big meat packers. 

The Justice Dept.’s antitrust lawyers are trying to 
decide whether to bargain with the big meat packers or 
to fight against relaxation of the decree that, since 
1920, has kept them out of the non-meat business. The 
1920 decree was entered with the packers’ consent, on the 
basis of terms agreed to by the government. ‘The decree 
could be modified in the same way, without bringing the 
case to trial on the petition filed by the packers last 
December in the District of Columbia federal court. 
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which of these two 
trademarks would YOU pick 


for a big corporation ? 


WN Thompson Products 


TYLES CHANGE... that’s for sure! In clothing 
S . in cars... in industry .. . even in 
trademarks which are intended to reflect the 
products and the personalities of the com- 
panies they represent. The Thompson Prod- 
ucts trademark is a case in point. 

Thompson has grown tremendously in the 
past 20 years...has multiplied its sales from 
three million dollars to more than three hun- 
dred million a year! And Thompson research, 
development, production methods, products 
and markets have grown at the same pace. 

Now it’s time for the Thompson trademark 
to change and reflect the modern trend of 
the company’s many operations. 


If you picked No. 2 of the above two trade- 
marks, you've agreed with the design experts 
who chose it from more than 100 trademarks 
submitted. This is the new Thompson Prod- 
ucts trademark that you'll be seeing from 
now on. No. 1, incidentally, is the old trade- 
mark which No. 2 replaces, after thirty: years. 


You can expect still greater improvements 
in Thompson engineering, products and parts 
as new challenges come up through the years. 
20 years from now ...maybe sooner... you 
might be looking at a still newer Thompson 
trademark! Thompson Products, Inc., General 
Offices, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 





ATTENTION, ENGINEERS! Contact us about joining our company, 


which has contributed importantly to the development of the airplane as well 
as the automobile, since their early days. We are now also expanding in the 


fields of electronics, hydraulics, pneumatics, nuclear energy and general industry. 
Write Ray Stanish, Manager, Central Staff Placement, Thompson Products, 
Inc., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Phone: MAin 1-7943 








STEADY RISE of cost-of-living index 
for six months in a row has led some experts 
to conclude the nature of the rise is chang- 
ing and is causing others to ask if index is 
still accurate as... 





Cost of Living: 


Total 
Cost of 
Living 


101.6 
100.4 
109.9 
112.4 
113.4 
115.0 
114.3 


114.6 
114.7 
114.9 
115.4 
116.2 
117.0 


116.8 
117.1 
117.7 
117.8 
118.0 


98.9 

96.5 
111.9 
112.6 
111.5 
112.6 
110.8 


108.8 
109.0 
109.6 
110.0 
113.2 
114.8 


113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
112.9 
(112.9 


February, 
February, 
February, 
February, 
February, 
February, 
February, 


February, 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 


August 
September: 
October 
November 
December 
January, 1957 118.2 112.8 


Feb., 1957 118.7 113.6 
Data Dept, ef Labor, Bdréay ef Labar Statistics. 





What's Happening to It 


1947-49 = 100 


Clothing Housing 


Total 


103.7 
104.6 
111.2 
114.0 
116.6 
118.9 
119.6 


120.7 
120.7 
120.8 
120.9 
121.4 
121.8 


122.2 
122.5 
122.8 
123.0 
123.5 
123.8 


124.5 


Rent Only 


103.7 
107.7 
111.3 
116.4 
121.5 
127.9 
129.7 


131.5 
131.6 
131.7 
132.2 
132.5 
133.2 


133.2 
133.4 
133.4 
133.8 
134.2 
134.2 


134.2 
Omaness weer 


102.0 

96.7 
105.6 
106.8 
104.6 
104.7 
103.4 


104.6 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
105.3 


105.5 
106.5 
106.8 
107.0 
107.0 
106.4 


106.1 








New Attention Focuses on C-of-L 


Rising food prices started the index climbing a year 
ago, but now practically all costs are pushing upward. The 
outlook is for them to continue to do so. 


Management's interest in the govern- 
ment’s monthly cost-of-living index is 
increasing as fast as the index itself— 
which now stands at a record 118.7% 
of average 1947-49 prices. There’s a 
good reason. Every time the index goes 
up a half-point, wage costs now rise 
an estimated $80-million. 

The government’s monthly measure 
of living costs has now moved up for 
six months straight (table). There’s little 
doubt that further increases are ahead. 
The only questions involve the reasons 
and the responsibility for the rises. 
¢ Recent Developments—C-of-] has be- 
come such an issue that: 

¢ Director Joseph F. Finnegan of 
the Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service last week advised mediators at 
a regional meeting that c-of-l gains 
have made escalator clauses “‘a bargain- 
ing must” for unions today. Moreover, 
he said, the principle of escalation is 
now being extended to pension agree- 
ments and into other areas in which 
a c-of-] provision can “help preserve 
purchasing power and the value of the 
deal union and employer agreed on.” 
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¢ Ewan Clague, commissioner of 
the Dept. of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, asked Congress for additional 
funds to be used to find out whether 
BLS’s consumer price (c-of-l) index still 
accurately reflects living costs. Clague 
told a House appropriations subcom- 
mittee that workers’ wages have gone up 
25% since the last index revision, while 
the government’s index has risen very 
little. Since this could mean “‘signif- 
cant changes in buying patterns,” 
BLS wants to know whether it is time 
for “some revision of the weights in our 
index.” 

Economists studying the BLS index 
report a change in the nature of the 
rise—from one sparked first by an in- 
crease in one type of commodity, and 
then by another, to a rise caused by 
upward pressure from practically all 
commodities. They conclude that the 
time when rises in one type of consumer 
cost might be offset by declines in 
other areas is over. Today, practically 
all prices are climbing. 
¢ Behind the Increases—The 
when it began about a year a 


climb, 


o : 
£9, was 


caused primarily by increases in food 
prices. Food had been trending down- 
ward for a couple of years, offsetting 
effects of rises in other prices and giving 
the over-all index a remarkable stability. 
When food prices began going up in 
the spring of 1956, they pulled the 
whole index into higher levels. 

A second major category of con- 
sumer purchases—hardgoods, such as 
autos, household appliances, and the 
like—has now joined the upswing. This 
is the major change noted in the move- 
ment of the price index in recent 
months, and the one that has con- 
vinced Washington analysts that the 
economy probably faces a period of 
gradual but sustained rises. 

The increase in prices of hardgoods 
is a recent development. Although the 
list prices on major items have been 
going up for a couple of years, the 
actual selling prices did not follow the 
upward trend, because of sharp com- 
petition at the retail level. Regardless 
of list prices, until recently autos, re- 
frigerators, washers, stoves, and other 
similar articles were actually selling at 
about the same prices as in 1952, Now 
they are beginning to go up. 

A third major category—services—has 
been leading the 9s trend right 
along. Even while food was declining 
and hardgood prices were remaining 
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he Burnham (oy! ‘ 


E==a5 Not a care in the world, 
C =<9-J man, because Burnham’s 
- taking care of every- 
= They’ll pack everything 

carefully and scientifically in 
specially conigned containers. 
The Burnham Central Dispatch- 
ing Office will see to it the van 
arrives at our new home on time. 
There, the Burnham men will 
unpack and put each item right 
where my wife wants it. And all 
I had to do was call my 
Burnham agent. Yessir, moving’s 
easy ., .the Burnham way. 


Burnham’s 


Van Serwice 


HOME OFFICE 
COLUMBUS 


GEORGIA S , 
wa 


For a free 
estimate call 
your local 
Burnham 
agent. He’s 
listed in the 
Yellow Pages. 


Free 

Booklet 

shows you how o 
Burnham move con 
save you money. It's 
yours for the osking. 
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stable, services were soaring. Local water 
rates lead with a resounding 35% gain 
the past four years. Radio and TV re- 
pairs are up 25%, and auto repairs 
15%. Public transportation fares are up 
20%. Medical care is up 15%. 

¢ Steady Rise for Services—Increases in 
the price of services have been going 
on ever since World War II, after 
lagging behind food and hardgoods for 
years. So, to some, what has been going 
on is merely a catching up. 

Others suspect a fundamental 
economic process is at work, based on 
the inability of service trades and pro- 
fessions to increase productivity. They 
theorize this way: In industries where 
there is marked gain in productivity, 
wage increases need not be matched 
by offsetting price increases. Thus the 
rapid rise of factory wages did not— 
up to late 1956—have any marked effect 
on prices the consumer was paying for 


processed food or hardgoods. But man- 
agers of service trades had to increase 
the pay of their employees without any 
offsetting rise in productivity. The 
whole cost of wage increases in such 
trades has to be met by increasing 
prices to the consumer. 

¢ The Outlook—Practically all con- 
sumer prices are rising now. Only 
apparel is running counter to the trend; 
it showed a dip in the February figures, 
compared to January. Food is now 
about 4% above a year ago, and the 
Dept. of Agriculture is predicting a 
decline in crop output this year. So 
the outlook is for no general decline in 
food prices this year, and possibly a 
small rise. House furnishings and house- 
hold operations—two categories that re- 
flect the cost of hardgoods—are still only 
slightly above a vear ago, but are ex- 
pected to go higher. And the price of 
services keeps right on moving uphill. 


New SUB Demands Loom 


United Auto Workers will try to add severance pay to 
But that’s only 


supplementary unemployment benefits plans. 


one of the changes on the union’s agenda. 


Before supplementary unemployment 
benefits plans were many months old, 
the United Auto Workers was talking 
confidently of changes. Some will be 
unveiled in April at UAW’s biennial 
convention in Atlantic City—when bar- 
gaining goals for 1958 are on the 
agenda. One is expected to be an SUB 
plan with “an entirely new look’’ just 
negotiated by the union in Toledo. 
¢ Severance Pay—The important new 
feature is a provision for severance pay 
for workers whose employment is ter- 
minated for any reason—resignation, re- 
tirement, death, or discharge. This is 
a new gimmick, especially designed to 
appeal to skilled-trades workers, men 
with high seniority, and others not 
normally affected by ordinary layoffs. 

When UAW first negotiated sup 
plementary unemployment _ benefits 
plans, the skilled workers objected to 
them. They wanted the cost—5¢ an 
hour per employee—added to wages, 
preferring spendable cash in the pocket 
to the dubious prospect of some day 
collecting SUBenefits. 

The new contract signed last week 
by UAW’s Local 11 in Toledo and City 
Auto Stamping Co. seeks to overcome 
the job-secure skilled workers’ objec- 
tions to SUB plans. 
¢ Jobless Pay, Plus—City Auto Stamp- 
ing employs about 650 workers. Most 
are skilled craftsmen and have high 
seniority ratings. 

The company also has an unusually 
good record of employment stability. 
Layoffs occur, but they are not common 


and do not apply to large groups. Under 
these circumstances, standard auto-type 
SUB plans had little appeal to the 
company’s employees. They wanted 
something better tailored to fit their 
own employment conditions. 

SUB came up at the bargaining table 
during a wage reopening. This version 
of the standard plan evolved: 

e Financing will be the standard 
5¢ an hour, with the money to go into 
a pooled fund (one covering all em- 
ployees) which must be kept 50% liq- 
uid. 

e From this fund, City Auto 
Stamping workers who are laid off 
temporarily will collect supplementary 
pay to bring their unemployment bene- 
fits up to a limit of 65% of normal 
weekly take-home—if and when Ohio 
legalizes such a supplementation of 
state benefits. A bill to do this is at 
present pending before the Ohio legis- 
lature. 

e Additionally, a worker who re- 
tires, resigns, dies, or is fired will be 
entitled to severance pay based on the 
credits he has built up by length of 
service. This will be a lump sum pay- 
ment. Unlike the glass plans common 
in Ohio, there are no individual “sav- 
ings” accounts, no borrowing, and no 
vested rights. 

According to the company, the City 
Auto Stamping SUB fund will “very 
likely be used primarily to provide 
severance pay.” This, it said, gives its 
supplementary unemployment benefits 
plan “an entirely new look.” tno 
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Your product is seen at its best in 


Soldering gun, manufactured by tHe Weller Electric Corporation, is packaged in tough, 
transparent film of ALATHON supplied by Keystone Packaging Service, Easton, Pa, 


tough, transparent film of Du Pont ALATHON® 


You present your products at their 
sales-appealing best when you pack- 
age in tough, transparent film of 
ALATHON polyethylene resin. Film 
of Du Pont ALATHON is suited to a 
wide variety of merchandise . . . hard- 
ware, soft goods, foodstuffs . . . giving 
superior protection and added ap- 
peal to all products. 

This soldering gun, manufactured 
by the Weller Electric Corporation, 
Easton, Pa., is packaged in film of 
ALATHON as an added sales stimulus 


®C6 vu 5. par off. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.«+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


for a national sales promotion. Film 
of ALATHON keeps the fine finish of 
the soldering tool from becoming 
scratched or marred during han- 
dling, shipping and selling. In addi- 
tion, the sparkling transparency of 
ALATHON allows clear inspection by 
customers. 

Film of ALATHON can be easily 
and attractively printed. Brand 
name, sales message and proper care 
instructions are thereby displayed 
prominently on the package. 


In addition to film, ALATHON poly- 
ethylene resin is also used as a pack- 
aging material in the form of bottles, 
closures and coatings for a wide 
variety of industrial and consumer 
containers. 


. e . 


SEND FOR MORE INFORMATION — To 
learn how Du Pont ALATHON can 
serve as a better packaging material 
for your product, clip and mail the 
coupon below. 


2. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department, 
Room 22330, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Please send me more information on Du Pont ALATHON polyethylene resin. 


I am interested in evaluating this material for _ 











Street Address 














City State 
Type of Business 





Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited, 


| 
l 
I 
| 
| Firm Name 
| 
l 
| 
| 
* 





P. O. Box 660, Montreal, 





What Next for Dave Beck? 


@ Teamsters leader’s appearance before Senate 
unit ends preliminary skirmishing in national assault on labor 
racketeering. 


@ By refusing to testify or give up financial records, 
Teamsters’ boss opened way for further investigation. 

@ AFL-CIO, anxious to head off new labor law, has 
to decide how to deal with head of its largest union. 


[he International Brotherhood of 
l'eamsters’ chunky, round-faced, Pres. 
Dave Beck this week became the one 
important center of attention in the 
national assault on labor racketeering. 

Che preliminary skirmishing is at an 
end. In Congress and within the labor 
movement, Beck as president of the 
nation’s biggest union has become both 
the focal point and symbol of a de- 
termination to clean up the house of 
labor 


|. Multiple Troubles 


Troubles for the 62-year-old one- 
time laundry truck driver are developing 
from three directions: 

¢ His refusal to cooperate with the 
Senate Select Investigating Committee 
has forced the probers to bring up their 
heavy artillery. The committee's case 
against Beck—based on charges that he 
took more than $300,000 in union funds 
without evidence that it was cither loan 
or gift—will be developed in a new 
series of hearings starting in several 
wecks 

e The AFL-CIO has called Beck 
on the carpet for invoking the Fifth 
Amendment in violation of the federa- 
tion’s code of ethics. The executive 
council was summoned to Washington 
late this week for an emergency session 
to investigate Beck’s action before the 
Senate committee—and to decide 
whether he should remain as a member 
of the council. 

¢ A murmur of dissent against 
Beck is audible among the Teamsters’ 
1.5-million members. It could be the 
start of a groundswell of opposition at 
the union’s convention this September. 
Beck is an avowed candidate for reelec- 
tion and has called for support by the 
membership. At this point, scattered 
undercurrents of opposition can be mini- 
mized, but if the committee piles up 
any evidence of wrongdoing, Beck's 
power in IBT may be at an end. 

What happens to Beck in Congress, 
in AFL-CIO, and in his own union 
will influence the whole course of the 
present racketeering probe, and prob- 
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ably what—if anything—Congress does 
as a legislative follow-up to the present 
hearings. 


ll. Taciturn Witness 


In a bare seven words—“I refuse to 
give testimony against myself’”—the die 
was cast for Beck. When he spoke 
these words before Sen. John L. Mc- 
Clellan’s investigating committee, he 
ran smack into labor's written anti- 
racketeering rules, and he also hardened 
up the more nebulous body of public 
opinion that has been developing 
around the committee hearings. 

Beck faced the committee’s ques- 
tions for several days but his initial 
stand on the Fifth Amendment—which 
he used in declining to testify or turn 
over his record books, was enough. 
From that point on, McClellan and 
committee counsel Robert F. Kennedy 
began to lay out the record that will 
be put to Beck when he returns at the 
resumption of hearings. 
¢ The $320,000 Question—Specifically, 
what Kennedy will seek to develop, 
through a dozen or so witnesses, is the 
record of some $320,000 in union 
funds that ended up in Beck’s hands 
without evidence it was either a loan 
or a gift. 

The events in question happened 
during 1949-52 when Beck was head 
of the Western Conference of ‘Team- 
sters. The committee has evidence, says 
Kennedy, that some $200,000 in confer- 
ence funds went into construction of 
Beck’s home and other houses he owns; 
that $40,000 was used to pay Beck’s per- 
sonal bills; that $85,000 in union funds 
were paid to a close personal friend, 
Nathan Shefferman, and_ eventually 
ended in Beck’s pocket. 
¢ No Comment—Beck, who has already 
admitted publicly to borrowing up to 
$400,000 interest-free during these 
years, refused any comment on his 
transactions when pressed by the com- 
mittee. He'll be questioned again about 
these and about other matters after 
testimony from other witnesses. 


e Labor's Course—When Sen. John 


Kennedy (D-Mass.) remarked to Beck 
during the hearing that. he had a legai 
right to invoke the Fifth Amendment 
to avoid personal incrimination but 
should not do so as head of a union, 
Kennedy expressed the sentiment of 
most of Beck’s labor associates. 

¢ Breach of Ethics—AFL-CIO’s code 
of ethics bars union leaders from office 
if they invoke the constitutional privi- 
lege on union matters. The code was 
passed last January by the AFL-CIO 
executive council over Beck’s single dis- 
sent. 

This week, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany listened to Beck’s testimony 
on the radio. He angrily summoned the 
29-man council of union presidents 
to rule on the action of their fellow 
member just a few minutes after Beck 
invoked the Fifth. 

Even before the council met, several 
members of the committee frankly in- 
dicated how they would vote on the 
matter. United Auto Workers Pres. 
Walter Reuther wants Beck ousted 
from the executive council for taking 
the Fifth; James B. Carey, head of the 
Electrical Workers, thinks Beck should 
resign from his union presidency. Tex- 
tile Workers’ Emil Rieve and Joseph 
Bierne of the Communication Workers 
say something has to be done. 
¢ Possible Action—The first and least 
effective step possible after full in- 
vestigation would be Beck’s removal 
from the executive council. Beck has 
been voting in the minority on most 
issues anyway, and his presence isn’t 
particularly important to the AFL-CIO 
or himself under the circumstances. 

Most important is the question of 
whether the Teamsters will leave the 
newly merged AFL-CIO. There’s no 
doubt that the federation leaders will 
go to almost any length to avoid a split 
with the Teamsters. But the rules 
clearly call for expulsion of a union 
whose officials do not follow the AFL- 
CIO ethical codes. Presumably, the 
decision will hinge on whether Beck 
is re-elected president of the Teamsters 
at the union’s September convention— 
assuming the council finds a violation 
of its rules. 
¢ Long-Run View—The AFL-CIO offi- 
cials are being forced into action. It’s 
not only a matter of their being of- 
fended: by Beck’s refusal to abide by 
federation rules. They want labor to 
be the first to take action that is 
responsive to the events being disclosed 
on Capitol Hill. 

That way, these officials feel, they 
may be able to avoid the drive for new 
legislation to curb union powers that is 
building up in the wake of racketeering 
revelations. END 
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Outcast Thrives 


Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers, expelled by CIO in 
1949, shows no signs of weak- 
ness despite its isolation. 


The Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
demonstrated again last week that a 
union can survive as an outcast in the 
labor movement as long as it produces 
favorable contracts for its members. 


The former CIO ousted the leftwing — 


MMSW in 1949, along with other 
unions accused of taking a pro-Com- 
munist line. Ever since then, the non- 
ferrous union has been under attack 
by rightwing rivals and increasingly by 
the government. Despite that, it 
showed no signs of weakness at its 
annual convention in St. Paul, Minn. 
¢ Holding Up—The union’s officers re- 
ported a membership of 100,000 in the 
“hard rock” mining industry. A break- 
down of per capita receipts for 1956 
indicated that while 100,000 is an 
exaggeration, the union probably has 
40,000 members in the United States 
and 30,000 in Canada. This 70,000 
isn’t much below the membership the 
union had when it was expelled from 
CIO. 

Loyalty and solidarity were shown on 
all convention issues involving union 
leadership and policies. There was little 
evidence that the union has been hurt 
internally by the present two-pronged 
government attack on MMSW leaders 
—through Subversive Activities Control 
Board hearings and federal indictments 
against 14 officers on charges of con- 
spiracy to sign false Taft-Hartley non- 
Communist affidavits. 

Most of MMSW’s factionalism ended 
at the time of its expulsion from CIO; 
those who disagreed with the union’s 
administration and policies quit then. 
There are, of course, some who would 
like to see changes—but they are 
quiescent, now, for lack of effective 
strength. 
¢ Bargaining Power—There is little 
question of the union’s power in the 
industry. It ran a successful strike in 
1955. More important, it won a three- 
year contract from the nonferrous “Big 
Four” without a strike in 1956. Final 
decisions on its legal status aren’t ex- 
pected for three or four years, and the 
union expects to be able to continue 
using the National Labor Relations 
Board until then. 
¢ Reafhiliation?—Mine-Mill officers ex- 
pressed a hope that their union’s “‘isola- 
ticn” from the labor movement might 
be near an end—but AFL-CIO observers 
feel the MMSW estimate of the 
chances for reafhliation is too opti- 
mistic. END 
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DON'T use handle on set plug 


DO turn plug by the shank with 2 
fingers to insure correct torque 








These illustrations from new SPS booklet show some of the do’s and don’ts of gaging precision threads. 


3A threads: what they are; how to 
gage them—new SPS booklet tells all 





Threads made to Class 3A fit are 
the most precise in general use in 
industry. But you do not always 
get the 3A precision you specify. 
Because of many different gaging 
techniques that yield varying re- 
sults, screws with threads well 
outside the Class 3A tolerance 
limits often pass inspection. 

SPS has prepared a new booklet 
on this subject. It explains clearly 
what Class 3A threads are and the 
pros and cons involved in the 
widely varying gaging techniques 


in use today. It reviews the 
gaging of high and low limits 
of 3A threads, sampling tech- 
niques, and even the methods of 
gaging gages. 

All standard UNBRAKO socket 
screw products fall within 
specified tolerance limits no mat- 
ter what method is used to gage 
them. Leading industrial dis- 
tributors carry complete stocks. 
Unbrako Socket Screw Division, 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., 
Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


Form 2239, ‘Class 3A Threads: what they 
are ; how to gage them.” 16 pages, with many 
illustrations. Write for your free copy today. 





STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


—_rnhnh 
ISION 
UNBRAKO socker screw viv 


JENKINTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘FILMOSOUND }...why it's 
the world’s leading sound projector! 


Nothing matches movies when it 
comes to communicating ideas 
Sound, action and color all work to- 
gether to make your message inter- 
esting and memorable 

But no movie can be any better 
than the way it’s projected. That's 
why Bell & Howell Filmosound is 
the first choice with more business 
organizations, schools, churches and 
community groups than any other 
sound projector. 

Here are just a few of the many 


exclusive features that make Filmo- 


sound the leader: Controls designed 


for communication—projector re- 
verses for review, still-picture clutch 
stops film for discussion; sharpest 
picture on the screen with straight- 
line optical system; trouble-free oper- 
ation with all-gear drive and metered 
lubrication; plus no film flutter and 
fastest set up. 

Why not be the one to bring mod-., 
ern communication to your company 
with Filmosound? Ask your dealer 


50 YEARS OF 


for a dem- 

onstration. 

He’s listed 

in the yel- 

low pages 

of your 

telephone 

book. Or 

write for complete information, 
Bell & Howell, 7178 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, II. 


m FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Bell « Howell 











In Labor 


Action Within Distillery Workers 


May Set Pattern for Union “Housecleaning” 


What must a union do to clear itself of “corruption” 
in the eyes of AFL-CIO? That’s an important ques- 
tion in view of developments before Senate and other 
bodies investigating charges of racketeering in labor— 
and turning up evidence damaging to unions. 

The answer may come in federation reaction to efforts 
of the Distillery Workers to remain in good standing in 
AFL-CIO. The union is one of three facing suspension 
in May for not conforming to federation ethical standards. 

A special Distillery Workers convention in Chicago a 
week ago unanimously approved “housecleaning” orders 
by the union’s president, Joseph F. O'Neill. These 
orders: 

* Stripped Sol Cilento, executive vice-president of 
New York Local 2, and five other officers of all authority. 

* Placed the New York local of 1,800 liquor sales- 
men under control of the international union’s auditor, 
Joseph Slota. 

¢ Filed charges against Cilento, accusing him of dis- 
honesty, willful neglect of duty and union responsibility. 
He must face trial in the union in April. 

* Removed a relative of Cilento as manager of the 
international union’s welfare fund. 

AFL-CIO’s Ethical Practices Committee said in Feb- 
ruary that it had found “outrageous” abuses in the 
administration of Distillery Workers welfare funds. It 
was particularly critical of the fact that “all those who 
wer: involved have not been replaced or disciplined”— 
and pointed specifically to Cilento, under indictment in 
New York on charges of welfare fund irregularities. 

B for taking corrective steps, O'Neill conferred with 
AF’ -CI Pres. Goorge Meany. He told his convention 
thet “1 any gave him no assurances that the action would 
be .nough to avert suspension. 


High Court Says States Can’t Act 
in Interstate Cases Shunned by NLRB 


The U.S. Supreme Court answered a tough legal ques- 
tién in the labor relations ficid this week, then told 
labor xnd management very plainly where to go and 
what to zet in the way of a solution to the vexing prob- 
lem created by the court’s answer. 

Tho question asked--in three cases—was whether state 
labor boards and state courts can act in labor contro- 
vo rsics that affect interstate commerce but in which the 
National Labor Relations Board will not exercise its 
authority. 

The court’s answer: no. Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
speaking for the 6-to-2 majority, shows it was not an 
easy answer. Parties on one side of the cases argued 
that denying state jurisdiction “may create a vast no- 
man’s land, subject to regulation by no agency or court.” 
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The other side argued that to grant state jurisdiction 
“would produce confusion and conflicts with federal 
policy.” 

And, adds Warren, “unfortunately, both may be 
right.” But, Warren voncludes, Congressional judg- 
ment must be respected and Congress gave NLRB ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over labor disputes affecting inter- 
state commerce. 

Furthermore, a provision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
permits NLRB to make agreements with any state to 
give up federal jurisdiction over cases in any industry— 
even though such cases may affect interstate commerce. 
This is the only method, Warren rules, by which states 
may be enabled to act on matters that Congress has 
entrusted to NLRB. 

The three decided cases arose in Ohio, California, 
and Utah. In two, state courts enjoined union picket- 
ing; in the third, a state labor board upheld a union’s 
unfair labor practice charges against an employer. All 
three cases—like many others arising since 1954—involved 
disputes coming under Taft-Hartley and NLRB’s juris- 
diction, but fell short of vardsticks NLRB set up in 
1954 to limit its own jurisdiction. 

In reversing the state action in each case, the Supreme 
Court offered ways out of the no-man’s land: 

¢ Congress can change the situation “at will.” War 
ren recalls that the Senate Labor Committee in 1954 
proposed a ‘Taft-Hartley amendment—never acted upon— 
to give state courts and agencies power to act once NLRB 
declines to take jurisdiction of a case. 

*NLRB itself can “greatly reduce the area of the 
no-man’s land” simply by reasserting its jurisdiction in 
those cases now outside its yardsticks; and 

*NLRB can cede its jurisdiction under the Taft 
Hartley agreement provision to state agencies. Th 
problem here, however, is that NLRB says it has been 
unable to make any such agreements, because Taft 
Hartley requires that state labor law must conform with 
the federal labor law before NLRB can do this. 


Rubber Workers Set Their 1957 Sights 
On “Substantial” Wage Boost, Other Gains 


The United Rubber Workers last weekend adopted 
another general across-the-board wage increase as its key 
bargaining goal for 1957. The URW’s 165-man wage 
policy committee followed tradition by not specifying an 
amount. 

The union which represents some 180,000 workers in 
the industry will demand, in addition to a raise: 

¢ Elimination of job differentials—difterent rates paid 
for the same work in various plants. 

e Extension of supplemental unemployment benefits 
plans. 

¢ A general increase in sickness and accident benefits. 

The four-point program for 1957 doesn’t mention uni- 
form working hours in the industry—in sharp contrast to 
1956 when the committee called for “gradual transi- 
tion” to a uniform cight-hour day and 40-hour work 
week (BW—May26'56,p179). Akron rubber plants and 
a few others have a six-hour day and a 36-hour week. 
URW’s convention last year voted to keep this six-hour 
day as the goal for the entire industry. 
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How to have factories in every city... ship United! 


= 


Electric motors being loaded aboard DC-6A Cargoliner are checked by United’s W. S. Emrich and Reuland’s W. L. Johnson (right). 


Reuland Electric Co. makes electric motors, many on 
special order. Reuland’s reputation for prompt delivery 
is known coast to coast. “Our customers couldn't get 
better service if we had factories in every city,” says 
Reuland’s Western Div. Sales Manager, W. L. Johnson. 
“As it is, the motors are made to order here in Alhambra, 


California, shipped overnight by United Air Freight.” 


Examples of United’s low Air Freight rates 
per 100 pounds* 
$4.78 
$5.90 
$6.42 
$s:30 
. $24.15 
. $27.00 


CHICAGO to CLEVELAND . 
NEW YORK to DETROIT . 
DENVER to OMAHA 

SEATTLE to LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA to PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO to BOSTON . 
*These are the rates for many commodities. They are often lower for larger ship- 


ments. Rates shown are for information only, are subject to change, and do not 
include the 3% federal tax on domestic shipments. 


Door-to-door service 


Shipping United has important competitive advan- 
tages for companies like Reuland: wider markets, lower 
inventory, savings in packaging and insurance. Plus 
guaranteed space dependability ( Reserved Air Freight), 
door-to-door service, modern cargo handling pro- 
cedures, round-the-clock flights featuring the world’s 
fastest passenger and all-cargo planes. Ship United! 





AIR LINES 


SHIP FAST...SHIP SURE...SHIP EASY 


For service, information, or free Air Freight booklet, call the nearest United Air Lines Representative or write Cargo Sales Division, United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois, 








THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks... 


. .. about good buys in 
commons . . . dividend trend 
... trading activity . . . short 
interest. 





A fight for control of Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. may be in the making. Traders 
are watching the common stock—which 
has seen high volume, a rising price in 
the last month. At least one major 
Philadelphia financier has .been ap- 
proached by a group interested in get- 
ting control of Curtis. 


What the pros are saying: A prom- 
inent investment trust thinks “many 
of the best values in common stocks are 
those of service companies and com- 
panies producing nondurable goods 

. . fuel, and raw materials.” Many 
growth stocks, it says, still seem “sub- 
stantially overpriced.” . . . Chemicals 
are no longer among the Street’s uni- 
versal favorites. Fear is increasing that 
the industry’s unhappy cost-price _re- 
lationship is more than temporary. 


Streeters are watching the dividend 
trend very closely. By one count, only 
137 corporations had hiked dividends 
this vear up to Mar. 21, compared with 
291 boosts in the first 1956 quarter. 
Cuts or omissions of dividends 
amounted to 33 in the 1957 period, 


i ie] 


only 22 in the 1956 quarter. 


Big Board trading activity these days 
is smaller than you think. You have to 
consider the increase in the number of 
shares that can be traded: only 1,127- 
million shares in 1929, only 1,906-mil- 
lion in 1947, and 4,560-million in a re- 
cent count. Thus, Walston & Co. 
points out, the 1,450,000-share volume 
one day last week was “equivalent to 
only 600,000 shares based on the stand- 
ards of 10 years ago and to a mere 
363,000 daily turnover based on 1929 
listings.” ; 


The Big Board’s short interest is still 
expanding. In mid-March, it topped 
3-million shares, highest since Sep- 
tember, 1955. Admittedly, the total is 
swelled by such artificial factors as 
splits, arbitraging, and the like, but 
brokers say there has been a lot of 
“pure” short-selling, too. 


Latest market rumor: On LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, they're saying that 
Rayonier, Inc., and Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.—two leaders in pulp and paper— 
are talking merger. 
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1956 Bull Market Highs = 100 


WW 18 25 


CLOSE JANUARY 
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Datq: Standerd & Poor's Daily Stock Price indexes. 
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The Averages Stand Still 


Both bulls and bears go 
unheeded, as Big Board vol- 
ume sags deeply. Individual 
issues are spotty. 


Down in Wall Street, the bulls and 
bears continue to battle at the top of 
their lungs. Each side is clamoring, by 
word of mouth and market letters, that 
it and only it is right, and that any one 
who disagrees is a fool, if not a knave. 

Among the shouted contradictions, 
another noise is audible: the loud 
yawns of traders and investors, who 
rather obviously are paying no mind to 
either side. You can see that notable 
lack of interest in the chart above, which 
reveals scant trace of either optimism 
or pessimism. And the prevailing ennui 
appears just as clearly in the trading 
volume, which has melted away to the 
lowest daily average in a long time. One 
Streeter estimates that, at the current 
volume, it would take 12 years for a 
complete turnover of all the shares 
listed on the Big Board. 
¢ What Next?—It’s anybody’s guess 
when this apathy will end, along with 
a rebirth of strong trading convictions. 
Even the noisiest bulls and bears ad- 
mit privately that they don’t know, 
despite their respective public hawking 
of “Buy ‘em while they’re hot” or “Sell 
‘em before it’s too late.” 

You can even round up a lot of pri- 
vate admissions—from both sides—that 
the market may remain torpid, boring, 
and meager of commission for some 
weeks, and possibly longer. It’s generally 
agreed that it will probably take a sen- 


sational and surprising news develop- 
ment—be it good or bad—to shake the 
market out of its rut. 

According to this reading of the 
omens, the market began sometime 
around the middle of February to estab- 
lish the base from which a real upward 
movement could start. You can’t ex- 
pect much to happen during this con- 
solidation period, but when the aver- 
ages finally break out of the line they 
have been making, they will be set for 
an impressive upswing. 
¢ Bullish Trend—Street opinion, on 
balance, is probably leaning a bit toward 
the bullish side of late. Those catching 
the contagion of cheerfulness find defi- 
nitely favorable long-term connotations 
in this prolonged period of backing and 
filling. ‘They argue that the market's 
inherent strength is proved by the fact 
that the vaccilations have yet had no 
scrious effect on the basic price struc- 
ture. 

They find further strong bullish signs 
in the fact that sell offers have remained 
very thin, despite all the nervousness 
that the bears ascribe to traders and 
investors. 

Putting these two technical factors 
together, the bulls say that “an ever 
increasing burden of proof” is put “on 
those who lately have been warning 
clients to expect before long consider- 
ably lower levels than now prevailing 
in the market averages.” 
¢ The Other Side—The still-numerous 
bears, of course, remain wholly unim 
pressed by the recent signs of creeping 
bullishness. One shrewd spokesman 
expresses the group view this way: “Ex- 
tension of the rally from the mid-Febru- 
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Flexible Shafts 
Withstand 
Temperature 
Extremes 


Hot or cold . . . in temperatures that 
can range from—65° F to 165° F... 
S.S. Wutre FLEXIBLE SHAFTS trans- 
mit control or power drive. An air- 
craft manufacturer — a long-time 
S.S. WHITE customer — finds that 
these flexible shafts reliably transmit 
control between graduated dial and 
aircraft thermostat under any kind 
of temperature conditions! 


While temperature may cause no 
problems in your product, perhaps 
S.S. Waite FLexip_te SHAFTS can 
help you simplify control or product 
design . . . cut production costs... 
speed assembly. These quality shafts 
range from small to large sizes, and 
up to 12 feet in length. The assist- 
ance of our engineering staff in help- 
ing you work out a flexible shaft 
application for your product is yours 
for the asking. Just write to 


IN FLEXIBLE SHAFTS ] 


S.S. WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. 15, 10 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Western Office: 

1839 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 





USEFUL DATA on 
how to select and apply 
flexible shafts! Write for 
Bulletin 5601, 
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ary lows has had the usual effect of 
building up a degree of confidence, or 
at least complacency. Reasons are still 
lacking, however, for modification of 
an over-all cautious policy.” 

Incidentally, bear sentiment is by 
no means concentrated in New York, 
despite all the cracks about Wall Street 
being the only place where the market's 
prospects are viewed dimly. 

It's from Chicago that this bit of 
advice emanates: Use “the current rally 
to sell stocks you are not willing to carry 
through a substantial reaction, or to 
take profits on short-term commit 
ments.” 

This counselor expects to see “several 

climactic selling periods . . . this 
year.” So he advises those who are not 
willing to “trade” now to set up “long- 
term positions with 30-40% in cash, 


The 1957 Market: 


1956 1956 
Stock Group High Close 


Drug 24.46 23.55 


Sulphur , 42.20 36. 
Carpets, rugs 16.5 15 
Finance companies 44 40 
Aluminum ‘ 146 


Oil—international companies ~ 79 
Copper 3.65 37 
Soft drinks : 11 
Machine tools 37 
Cigarette manufacturers ‘ : i4 


Lead, zinc 13 
Sugar 20 
Electrical equipment § $1 
Mining, smelting : 41.; 
Rayon, acetate yarn 28 


Fertilizers 38 
Food chains : 36 
Railroad equipment . 21 
Office, business equipment 

Department stores 50.: 42 


Metal fabricating 52 
Motion pictures : 28 
Auto parts, accessories d 33.; 
Distillers 50 
Machinery—construction ° \ 66 


Radio-TV, electronics 49 
Food companies 25.85 23 
Machinery—specialty 22.4 
Chemicals 


Oil—integrated co.': domestic 


Oil—crude producers 
Soaps 

Agricultural machinery 
Confectionery 


Mail order, general chains 


Tires, rubber goods 

Automobile 

Building materials 

Vegetable oil 

Se, 10¢, $1 chains 14 


Shoes 18 
Machinery —industrial 93 63 
Auto trucks 5.90 32 
Shipping 5.51 45 
Paper 147.5 
Coal—bituminous 1 97.2 
Aircraft manufacturing FP 74.38 71.: 
Air transport 33.15 3+” 
Cigar makers ‘ 41 24.; 
Shipbuilding 346 43 
Steel 74 74.74 
Textile weavers 59 22 


Data; Standard & Poor's Weeki 


government bonds, or defensive securi- 
ties.” 
¢ Note of Caution—One possibly sig- 
nificant point in the present counseling 
picture is that even the most bullish 
are rarely suggesting any “blind” pur- 
chases; rather, they're telling their 
clients to be particularly selective. 
This caution is by no means sur- 
prising, for there have been some very 
spotty price performances lurking be- 
hind the secure facade of the averages. 
Take a look at the tabulation below, 
comparing the 1956 highs of 52 indi- 
vidual groups of industrial shares with 
their recent levels, and with the lows 
they hit in the mid-February “break 
through.” You'll see that the variations 
among their performances are extreme 
—but no more so than individual per- 
formances of issues in the various groups. 


Recent ——Recent Level »s.—~ 
Level 1956 High 1957 Low 
71 + 1.0% +11.7% 

07 - 9 9.8 

18 2 

3.09 3 
—28 
— 8 
«= 99? 
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Stock Price Indexes (1941-43 =10). 
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There’s a Solid Future for Cement 


Plays big role in road building, 
other construction, with bank help 


Cement is an industry of superlatives. 
For one thing, some of the world’s 
largest pieces of moving equipment, 
rotary kilns 500 feet long and weigh- 
ing up to 700 tons, are used in its 
manufacture. For another, it is the 
prime ingredient in the country’s most 
popular construction material, con- 
crete. In 1955, the tonnage of portland- 
cement concrete poured into massive 
dams, fire-safe schools, smooth-riding 
highways, soaring skyscrapers and 
other construction far exceeded the 
grand total of all other construction 
materials used that year. 

The new federal road-building act 
also involves cement in another super- 
lative. This $33 billion construction 
program is the largest ever undertaken 
—nearly 100 times greater than the 


original cost of the Panama Canal! 
It will increase annual demand for 
cement 37 million barrels by 1960, the 
peak year of the 13-year program. This 
is about one-sixth the total used in 1956. 
But the industry already has added 56 
million barrels of capacity in the past 
two years and plans for 22 million 
barrels more in the next tw 

When it comes to marketing bonds 
for each state’s share of the cost of 
these new roads, The First National 
City Bank of New York can offer ad- 
vice and help through its Investment 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Division. in this group buy 
many such bonds for the Bank’s own 
portfolio and the; years of experi- 
ence in underwriting and distributing 
public securities for other cement-using 
projects such as_ schools, hospitals 
and bridges. 

The Bank also makes its services 
available to cement men, and provides 
many of the industry’s customers and 
suppliers with both intermediate and 
seasonal credit. 

Why not find out how a First 
National City banker can help you? 


5 


; 
« 
4 


First in World Wide Banking 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRAVELERS CHECKS ...SAFE...SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 














Here, the excitement of the busy 


Nothing in life is more inviting, challenging, or satisfying than the 


adventure of business growth ... to the man who makes it grow 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Business is exciting . . . to the man who carves out its markets, causes its plants 


to spring up, creates its new products. In its complexities, he finds personal chal- 
lenge; in its riddles, a test of strength. To the welder, the busy week may be nothing 
more than 40-hours-and-hang-up-your-torch. But to the management man, it’s like 
eating peanuts; he can’t stop. In this state of mind, he reaches for his copy of Busi- 
ness Week . . . for here he finds the ingredients of his own growth . . . twice the busi- 
ness information found in any other management magazine, more than in all the 
general-news weeklies together. And advertisers fill its pages with twice the busi- 
ness advertising, too ... for Business Week’s 91% management audience consist- 
ently votes this magazine “most useful” in its field, according it such attention that 
Business Week delivers the greatest management readership per advertising dollar, 


You advertise in Business W eek when you want to influence management men, 
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N LADLE MOVES TOWARD OPEN HEARTH FURNACES, TO BECOME STEEL. AT J&L’'S PITTSBURGH WORKS 


J&L—A Great Name in Steel... 


Progress through People 


If any one thing can be said to be more important 
than another in running a growing and successful 
business, it is people. 

To us at J&L, the nation’s fourth largest steel 
producer, people are our most important asset. 

Our 41,000 employees, our 47,000 shareholders, 
and the people in our plant communities—all are 
essential in helping us meet our responsibility to 
produce more and better steels more efficiently 


for modern living and for defense of our country. 
For it is they who make the plans, provide the 
money, run the machines, and distribute our prod- 
ucts in the cycle of activity that 
makes Jones & Laughlin a growth 

company in a growth industry. 


- 
Jones & Laughlin 
STEEL STEEL CORPORATION - PITTSBURGH 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Don’t be too disturbed if you’re called in by the tax collector to explain 
MAR. 30, 1957 some of the items in your federal income tax return. 





More and more people in the $10,000-plus brackets are being summoned 
by the Internal Revenue Service these days. There’s no rule of thumb on 
the timing. You may be called on your tax return any time within three 
years of filing. 


What you get is simply a notice in the mail stating that your return has 
been questioned by IRS and asking that you report to your District Direc- 


A BUSINESS WEEK tor’s office on a specified date (usually in two or three weeks) for an inter- 
view. First thing to do is relax. At the outset, you usually can bank on 
two things: 

SERVICE ¢ IRS will play fair with you or any taxpayer. The agents’ spirit is one 


of reasonableness—unless they think they’ve run into a case of chiseling. 


¢ Deductions are the big headache—especially for executives who have 
listed items like unreimbursed business expenses, etc. So if this is your 
area of difficulty, you’re not alone—not by thousands. 


Your best bet is to approach the tax examination just as you would any 
impending business transaction—don’t be belligerent, but don’t be over- 
solicitous, either. Tactically, though, you'll have one major disadvantage 
The burden of proof will be yours to show that you owe what you claim— 
it isn’t up to the government to show otherwise. 


If your return is not complex you may decide to handle the first 
interview without the aid of a tax adviser. If you do, be sure to take along 
complete records to support your return—brokers’ statements, bank 
statements, checks, etc.—even though they’re tough to wade through. The 
IRS agent, you’ll find, will be adept at wading. Have your paperwork in 
good, logical order, though—it will speed your examination. 





If you can’t make the date specified—because of illness, travel plans, 
etc.—telephone or write the IRS office and ask for a later date. Usually 
you'll get a one- or two-month delay without much trouble. 


You needn’t appear personally: You can be represented by an attorney 
or accountant. (This may be your best bet, if your return is complicated.) 


You can appeal your case all the way from the first examination through 
to the federal courts. Here is a rundown of the steps you follow: 


| * Agent’s examination. Your first contact is an informal interview. 
You show your supporting records to back up questioned items. Your re- 
turn may be accepted as filed—or changes may be suggested by the agent. 
You pay up unless you want to appeal. 


* Review conference. If you disagree with the agent, you ask for an 
informal conference with a reviewing officer—the agent’s immediate 
superior. Usually you'll see him two or three weeks after the first inter- 
view. He’ll have authority to decide in your favor, if he sees fit. Shortly 
after the conference—if there’s still an amount in dispute—you'll receive 
a formal “30-day letter” stating the IRS position in your case, and inform- 
ing you that you have 30 days to appeal to the “Appellate Division.” 


¢ AD review. The Appellate Div. is a special group in the IRS, trained 
to settle tax disputes—completely divorced from the personnel you have 
dealt with so far. At this point, you will probably want your tax adviser 
to carry the ball. 


You and/or your adviser will meet informally with just one member 
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; : tax will be higher than the agent’s original figure. If your dispute involves 
facts (as opposed to an interpretation of tax law), it may be wise to accept 
a reasonable compromise. You may not do better in court—and you may 
fare worse. 


* Court review. If you can’t reach a settlement with the AD, you'll be 
mailed a Notice of Deficiency stating that at the end of 90 days the IRS 
will assess an additional tax. Your option is pay up and forget the whole 
matter, or you can withhold payment and appeal to the U. S. tax court, 
or pay up and sue for a refund in a Federal District Court or in the Court 
of Claims. Chances are, though, your tax adviser will suggest that you make 
every effort to settle without going into court at all. 


Examination of your 1956 return may come within a few months of 
filing, especially if you claim a refund. 





Large tax deductions are bound to red flag your return for examina- 
tion. Here are some IRS figures showing “average” deductions: 


Gross 

Income Charity Interest Taxes Medical Losses Mise. 

$10,000 3.7% 2.8% 3.9% 2.2% 0.46% 5.2% 
15,000 3.6 2.1 4.1 1.3 0.4 1.6 
25,000 2.9 14 3.4 0.7 0.3 2.8 
50,000 2.6 1.1 3.1 0.37 0.25 2.1 

100,000 3.1 1.1 3.1 0.12 0.37 2.0 


With the trout season close at hand—beginning in April in most states 
—now’s the time to check your fishing gear so it’ll be ready to go when 
you are. Here are some pointers: 


* Rod. Non-impregnated bamboo rods (and guide-windings on glass 
rods) need protection from rot. Keep both rod and tonkin (bamboo) rod 
varnish at room temperature for a few days. Apply varnish with your finger, 
stroking in one direction; for the guide-windings, use a small paint brush. 
After three or four days, apply a second coat. If the ferrules are worn 
or badly damaged, have them repaired by a specialist. 


* Reel. First, disassemble the reel and clean with carbon tetra- 
chloride. Then oil the parts with any good silicone base lubricant that 
won’t melt in hot weather or gum up in cold. To clean off the old line 
dressing, run the line quickly through a cloth slightly dampened with 
carbon tetrachloride. Then put on a fresh dressing. 


¢ Flies. If your last year’s flies are sagging and lifeless, get up a head 
of steam in a tea kettle and pass the flies through the vapor with a tweezer. 
Don’t let the flame get too high. Redress flies with silicote. 


* Boots or waders. To check for leaks, put an electric light inside the 
boots, or fill them with water. Water pressure will find even the smallest 
holes. Don’t hang them up—the weight of the water might cause rips. Be 
sure to turn boots inside out to dry. 


* To repair a leaky boot, a standard tire tube patch glued on the inside 
is best—an outside patch comes loose too easily. To repair the felt 
bottoms, or to convert rubber-bottom boots to felt, use the Sportsman’s 

PAGE 170 Felt Kit (about $5). You'll find it easy to apply. 
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EXPANSION JOINTS 


The mightiest ships ever built are the U-S.S. Saratoga (pic- 
tured above) and her sister ship, the U.S.S. Forrestal. Each 
is almost three football fields long—and from keel to top of 
foremast, higher than Niagara Falls. Each ship’s engines de- 
liver enough power for a city larger than Baltimore. 

To prevent rattle in the condensers and connecting pump 
lines on the water circuits of these two great ships, U. S. 
Rubber Expansion Joints have been installed. These flexible, 
fire-retardant connections absorb movement, shock, and in- 
sulate against vibration, compensate for expansion and con- 


Mechanical Goods Division 


.. protecting the 


pes of dale ve) aie 


traction. Noise and rattles are deadened. Corrosion by 
electrolysis in bolts, joints and piping is eliminated. 

U.S. Expansion Joints are at work on most types of pres 
sure or vacuum lines, afloat or ashore. They are used, for 
example, in air-conditioning units in office buildings, power 
plants, factories— wherever piping must be protected against 
vibration or movement of the line. These money-saving pro 
lonyers of pipe life are obtainable at any of the 28 “U.S 
District Sales Offices or write us at Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N. Y. In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


United States Rubber 








MANAGEMENT 


The Front 


Conventional desks and files are 
heading for the storeroom, as 
executives decide they work bet- 
ter in a custom-made setting. 


N HIS OFFICE at Fort Mill, S.C., 

Elliott White Springs—president of 
Springs Cotton Mills and creator of the 
daring Springmaid ads—can push a 
button and a portion of his parquet 
walnut floor rises to become a confer- 
ence table. 

Except that few executives hold with 

SIMPLICITY combines with furniture of unusual shapes in the office of Grant Simmons, performing floors, Springs office oie 
president of Simmons Co. The office doubles as a small conference room. shining example of the revolution in 
both design and concept that is pop- 

Eee ping up over the country. 

Traditional drab walls are making 
way for splashes of bright colors. Win- 
dows are draped in abstract patterns. 
The founder's portrait is being re- 
placed by a French impressionist paint- 
ing or free-form sculpture. Sleek panel- 


BUILT-IN AVIARY housing tropical birds separates the office of Gerald Rosenberger, 
president of costume jewelry makers Coro, Inc., from the main reception room. 


REGENCY furnishings of the office of Walter Hoving, president of Hoving Corp., reflect 
the elegance of Tiffany’s and Bonwit Teller, which the company owns. 


CASUAL note is achieved by Herbert Fishbach, president of Herbert Charles & Co., by 
uncluttered arrangement of leather chairs and couch on green Maryland marble floor. 
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ing conceals consoles of push buttons 
that activate batteries of electronic 
gadgets and light controls. Sometimes 
even the desk has disappeared (BW— 
Mar.14'53,p182). 

¢ Home Away From Home—Not too 
long ago, the office was simply the 
place where one worked. Usually it 
was a monk’s cell containing a beat-up 
desk, mismated chairs, files, and a coat 
rack. But in recent years, the executive 
has been impressed by the fact -that he 
does more living there than in his 
home. He has also grown increasingly 
conscious of the impact of his office de- 
cor on a visitor. Today’s new executive 
offices are designed to incorporate these 
factors. 

¢ Composite Picture—Not by a long 
shot, however, do all top management 
offices look like home. The Executive 
Furniture Guild—an association of 
office furniture dealers—conducted a 
40-city survey, came up with this com- 


posite picture of the executive office 
in use today: 

Walls, ceilings, and tiled floor of dull 
biege, with lusterless brown moldings 
providing the only contrast; exposed 
heating pipes; three massive “matched” 
pieces of furniture—desk, parallel table, 
and bookcase; plain wooden chairs. 
¢ In Contrast—This seems like a drab 
vackground for many captains of in- 
dustry, compared with the luxurious 
trappings of business avant garde. For 
example, the L-shaped office of Herbert 
Fishbach, president of Herbert Charles 
& Co.—New York real estate manage- 
ment company—has a non-representa- 
tional room-high terra cotta sculpture 
fitted into walnut-paneled walls. The 
desk is a slab of ebony on stainless steel 
legs, overlooking a “conversation area” 
that includes an in-the-wall TV set, 
plaid upholstered sofa, and armless 
chairs of saddle leather. 

The walls of the office of Harley Earl, 


Office Gets a Lived-In Look 


General Motors vice-president and 
styling chief, are of cherry wood ribbed 
with aluminum extrusions. Cherry is 
also used as cross-hatching over the 
fabric-covered ceiling. The desk is a 
massive rounded block that flows in 
connecting curves into one of two huge 
facing couches covered in orange and 
turquoise fabrics. In a pane] set in the 
desk are light, temperature, and TV 
controls. The waste basket, telephone, 
and dictating equipment are all part of 
the desk, and operate by push button. 
Showplaces like these are popping up 
all around the country, but are most 
predominant in New York City, which 
has added more than 36-million sq. ft. 
of new office space since the end of 
World War II. The reason for New 
York’s leadership is that for the first 
time in decades, scores of companies 
have been able to plan office layouts 
from the floor up. 
¢ Enter the Decorator—-At the same 
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PROTECTS 


Jonnite S46 aspuass 
¥ 


Jennite-sealed driveway at Secred Heart Academy, Buffelo, remains in excellent condition after 10 years service. 


<dennite FI6 > beautifies... 


i... ee 
doubles black top life 


At Sacred Heart Academy, as at leading airfields, parking lots, 
playgrounds and parkways, Jennite J-16 surface seal is used to 
provide economical, long-lasting protection for asphalt pavements. 

Jenniting stops destructive effects of gasoline and oil, seals out 
frost ... —_ crumbling, retards drying action of the sun and 
keeps the surface free of dangerous loose particles. 

The attractive, satin black Jennite finish is tough, easy-to-clean 

. a sound maintenance investment. 

Write for Bulletin L-352-57 


MAINTENANCE INC. woosrer= oro: 


Distributors and Stocks in principal cities 








One of the world’s great resort hotels. Two 18-hole golf courses, 
mineral springs, new swimming pool, tennis, riding, skeet — here is a 
whole world of fun and pleasure for your convention or vacation. 


SH ERATON the proudest name in HOTE LS 
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time, other trends have been working. 
Industry has become more aware of the 
executive as a human resource, and is 
more willing to spend big money for his 
comfort and efficiency. Then, too, the 
vast amounts of new bare space have 
provided room for experiment. 

The combination of these factors has 
divested the wife or secretary of her 
traditional role as office decorator, and 
the job is going to professional interior 
decorators like New York’s William 
Pahlmann, or Los Angeles’ Tom Doug- 
las, or—even more commonly—to new 
companies specializing in office designs. 
This new crop includes Designs for 
Business, Inc., Michael Saphier Asso- 
ciates, J. Gordon Carr, Knoll Associates, 
Inc.—all of New York—Harper Richards 
of Chicago, Gray Associates of Phila- 
delphia, and dozens of others. Many 
office furniture dealers also have de- 
signers on their staffs. 
¢ Variations—The aim of these design- 
ers is to surround the executive with 
any sort of sanctum his taste and 
budget will allow, and the finished 
products vary all over the lot. 

Walter Hoving, president of Hoving 
Corp., has his office done in English 
Regency “‘to reflect the elegance” of 
Tiffany's and Bonwit Teller, which the 
company owns. 

Oilman David D. Feldman has two 

sharply contrasting offices. To reflect the 
bustle of the Southwest, his Dallas 
office is done in glittering modern, with 
a J-shaped desk of Italian marble, walls 
covered in blue straw cloth. As a bow to 
the conservatism of New York’s Park 
Avenue, his mid-Georgian office is 
paneled in 300-yearold oak from an 
English manor house, with paintings 
by Constable and Ingres looking down 
on a 1760 Chippendale desk. 
e New Look—Regardless of period, 
most of the new offices have at least one 
thing in common: They look more like 
a living room than like the conventional 
office. Since the majority of executives 
spend most of their time conferring, 
reading, and dictating—but rarely writ- 
ing—the dominant element is no longer 
the desk, but the conversation area of 
big couches, armchairs, and coffee 
tables. The sepia print of “our Mid- 
western plant” has given way to Miro, 
Mondrian, and other moderns, care- 
fully spotlighted for maximum impact. 
Files and other ungainly equipment are 
out of sight. 

The desk per se is sometimes hard 
to identify. Even in its simpler aspects, 
where the basic rectangular shape has 
been retained, it’s far more likely to 
be a plain table. Drawers are rapidly 
going by the board, since most papers 
that normally fill them belong in the 
files. Height has been cut a good 5 in. 
below the 30-in. prewar norm. Shapes 
range all the way to the amoeba-like 
free form. The L-shaped desk, which 
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It takes a lot of communication 


to make a good cup of coffee... 


Between coffee grower, roaster and your breakfast table 
lie thousands of miles of ocean and mountain terrain 
...and thousands of words of business transactions, 
market reports and shipping instructions. 

The pulsing thread that “delivers” your pound of 
coffee is made of submarine cable, radiotelegraph, and 
ship-to-shore radio— networks of modern communica- 
tion operated by American Cable & Radio Corporation, 
through the cooperation and farsightedness of our good- 
neighbor governments in the coffee lands. 

AC&R, an associate of International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, is the largest American-owned 
international telegraph system. It provides direct cable 
and radiotelegraph circuits linking the United States 
and the principal countries of Central, South America 
and the West Indies, Europe, Africa, the Middle and Far 


East. The movements of coffee, together with other vital 
commodities and thousands of items in commerce are 
speeded by these communication “lifelines.” 

Since the first cables were laid . .. more than three- 
quarters of a century ago... AC&R has contributed to 
the economic growth of many lands. Through its sub- 
sidiaries, Commercial Cable Company, Mackay Radio, 
and All America Cables and Radio, Inc., backed by the 
world-wide manufacturing and research facilities of 
I TaT, it offers the finest in international communication 
services. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


For further information address American Cable & Radio Corporation, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








Nelson Rockefeller pioneered 15 years 
ago, is standard even in outer-office metal 
furniture for typists. But its newer 
variations can still be imposing—such 
as the J-shaped one used by J. A. Cahill, 
president of City & Suburban Homes 
Co., the longest arm of which stretches 
the full width of the office. At Socony- 
Mobil Oil Co., top officials are wrapped 
around with a modified horseshoe- 
shaped desk. 

Some desks take the opposite tack, 
shrink into miniatures. Several execu- 
tives have adopted the small, leather- 
topped kidney-shapes, once popular as 
boudoir desks. Grant Simmons, presi- 
dent of Simmons Co., uses a little 
round table. 

In other offices, the desk has dis- 
appeared entirely. At Columbia Broad- 
casting Co., at least one vice-president 
finds that a circular coffee table serves 
his needs, while a small cabinet by his 
couch holds phone, pencils, note pad, 
and other necessary desk paraphernalia. 
¢ Built-Ins—The less that standard 
office furniture is used, the more the 
built-in comes into its own. Today, 
designers are in on the planning often 
before the building goes up, and are, 
among other things, making walls a lot 
more than just room dividers.. Files 
and storage shelves hidden behind 
paneling are almost routine, and there’s 
often a coat closet there, too. 

The office of Frank Stanton, CBS 
president, is almost a classic of the 
“What’s behind the wall?” school of 
design. The room itself appears starkly 
simple—marble slab table, single paint- 
ing, a couple of pull-up chairs—but sec- 
tions of one wall open to bookcases and 

storage drawers, a bar with small refrig- 

A e * erator, two TV sets, and an inconspicu- 

h ang e r Du in pro ous entrance to his private washroom. 

Similarly, the old desk and floor 

lamps are flickering out. In their stead 
Tractor workability depends on attached equipment. And when are whole stagefuls of special effects, 
the tractor is a powerhouse like the Euclid TC-12, attached theostat-controlled to give _ interior 
equipment must withstand tremendous load stresses. Here’s how light ranging from high noon to dusk 


, " : . . effects. 
Gar Wood designed a Tipdozer to do just that: ¢ New Spot—The combination of new 


Gar Wood's Tipdozer has advanced hammerhead-type push lighting techniques, air conditioning, 
beams for maximum rigidity against side thrusts. Each push beam and uninhibited design is slowly de- 
connects to the moldboard by two widely spaced pins ... an assembly veloping a still newer trend in office 
so strong that diagonal connecting braces have been eliminated. wy og bocation of hee 4 officials ™ 

~ie > ; . : ; 1e center of the floor. Although many 
For instant Tipdozer control, Gar Wood built a hydraulic unit companies still consider the corner 
with pump, valve and lines completely enclosed and protected. office a prerequisite of rank, designers 

The result of this advanced engineering is a Gar Wood Tipdozer are gradually convincing them that con- 
“package” with capacity to push your profits up .. . with stamina vemience of access to elevators as well 
to hold maintenance costs down. Check it out. In every way you'll as personnel may be important. One 


: . “bat yet selling point is that with an inside 
see that Gar Wood gives you more to bank on! office, no allowance need be made for 


badly placed windows and changing 


light. 
, G A 2 woo D ! N D u Ss TR E S, I NC. © Over-All Changes—The designers 


Wayne, Michigan aren’t concentrating entirely on the 
Plants in Wayne and Ypsilanti, Mich.; Findlay, Ohio; Mattoon, Il!.; Richmond, Calif. boss’ office, however. According to 


.)y ast — them, the sum effect of the company’s 
— ~~. Ld iy 3 Spe quarters should catch some of the 
. SS 
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from 
take-off. 


you put Synthane laminated plastics to work 


oe | 
Synthane (arrow) serves as bearing in landing 
geor shock struts. 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 RIVER ROAD, OAKS, PA. 


Synthane laminated plastics lead a busy 
life aloft. 

In communications equipment, Syn- 
thane is found in hundreds of insulating 
parts. In aircraft instruments, precision 
ball bearing retainers and innumerable 
other parts Synthane is at work. The 
airframe itself finds Synthane at work 
in a number of critical applications such 
as landing gear struts. 

The value of Synthane to the aircraft 
industry lies in its unique combination 
of properties in one material. It is light 
in weight (half the weight of aluminum), 

mechanically strong, dimensionally 
stable, easily machined and is a good 


IMPACT STRENGTH LIGHT WEIGHT 








electrical insulator. 

Synthane is valued in electrical appli- 
cations chiefly for its high dielectric 
strength, low moisture absorption and 
low dissipation factor. Synthane is avail- 
able in over 30 standard grades in sheet, 
rods, tubes or you can avail yourself of 
our complete fabricating services. 

For more information about the many 
properties of Synthane laminated plas- 
tics and how you can benefit by using 
Synthane materials and fabricating serv- 
ices, write for our latest product catalog. 
Synthane Corporation, 1 River Road, 
Oaks, Pennsylvania. 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH EASILY MACHINED 


[SYNTHANE! ... industry's unseen essential 





FOR ANY BUSINESS! 


In thousands of businesses, hospitals, 
department stores, schools, hotels 
. » » Teletalk intercom increases 
productive time by cutting down 
departmental traffic. Helps relieve 
overloaded switchboards and conserves 
that valuable asset —time! Teletalk 
costs less than 6¢ per station per 
day, including operating, maintenance, 
interest and depreciation costs. 


Efficiency can start with Teletalk 
on your desk. Your local dealer can 


suggest an ideal installation. 


‘Teletalk 
ander 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
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ELECTRIC 


RACINE wits 





VITAL LINK IN 
AMERICA’S SUPPLY LINE 


» 


Transamerican 


right arm ol 
transportation 


When the finest and fastest in freight 
transportation is specified, Transamer- 
ican is your answer for shipping satisfac- 
tion. Transamerican maintains sixty-four 
strategically located terminals . . . control 
centers for two thousand company- 
owned highway units, one of the largest 
fleets serving the shipping industry. Ship 
Transamerican — “America’s Right Arm 
of Transportation”. 


Freight Lines, tc. 


en 


‘ 


ROBERT B. GOTFREDSON, President + General Offices: Detroit 9, Michigan 
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flavor of the company, just as the 
private office should reflect the per- 
sonality of the man. So, the reception 
room is being attacked much like an 
advertisement, with the dual target of 
impressing the visitor and telling him 
something about the company. At Co- 
lumbian Carbon Co., the major art item 
is a mobile—a sculptor’s impression of 
a carbon atom. 

Company products also are used in 
the decor to give a corporate identity 
to the offices. Thus, Saran fabrics are 
used for drapes and upholstery in the 
Texas offices of Dow Chemical Co.; 
and Fiberglas cloth predominates in 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.’s New 
York showrooms. The material can be 
fiber board, too (it’s Panelyte at the 
St. Regis Paper Co., used for every- 
thing from desk tops to bright “color 
accent” wall panels over the doors in 
neutral-tone offices), or even metal— 
aluminum trim at Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., decorative stainless 
steel shafts at the American Iron & 
Steel Institute. 

The board room is getting its face 
lifted, too. Boat-shaped, L-shaped, and 
half-ring tables are replacing the old 
straight models. At Hi-Voltage Engi- 
neering Co. in Burlington, Mass., 
there’s no table—the room is arranged 
like a lounge. 

When the traditional table does stay, 
it’s apt to find itself in strange company. 
St. Regis, for sentimental reasons, kept 
its old ornate walnut table when the 
company moved to new offices. Now 
the old table is surrounded by modern 
design chairs covered in vivid blue with 
orange accents. 
¢ What Price—How much is spent on 
doing the new offices depends mostly 
on what stockholders will hold still for, 
but designers argue that a personally 
designed office need cost no more than 
a hodge-podge of standard furnishings. 
To do a new office—from a specially 
hung ceiling to carpeting to ash trays 
and cigarette box—can cost anywhere 
from $6 to $25 per sq. ft. The average 
runs about $10 per sq. ft., or $3,000 for 
an office 15 ft. by 20 ft. but the cost can 
zoom up ir meeting individual fancies; 
Fishbach’s marble floor, exclusive of all 
other furnishings, ran $6 per sq. ft. 

But whether it’s a shoestring job or 
one where the sky’s the limit, the de- 
signer operates in much the same way 
Before a pencil is laid to a pad, the 
designer has a long talk with the execu- 
tive, to determine what he needs in his 
office to do his job and to satisfy his 
psyche. Often the latter consideration 
is the more important—as in the case of 
the very short executive who does little 
paperwork, but who feels the need of a 
big desk to add stature to the impres- 
sion he makes on a visitor. “We have 
to be psychiatrists, too,” his designer 
says. END 
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MIDLAND 


SAGINAW 





You'll have world-famous 
neighbors if you locate 
in this industrial corridor 
of OUTSTATE MICHIGAN 








Your new plant will share an atmosphere of success 
in the dynamic 100-mile industrial corridor that 
runs through Royal Oak, Pontiac, Flint, Saginaw, 
Bay City and Midland. 

Your neighbors will include some of the most 
successful industrial enterprises ever established 
anywhere. Familiar names are Aladdin, Mercury, 
Bay City Shovels, Briggs Manufacturing, Chrysler, 
Baker Perkins, Buick, Chevrolet, Dow Chemical, 
DuPont, Eaton Manufacturing, Fisher Body, Ford, 
GMC Truck and Coach, Lufkin Rule, Ternstedt, 
Industrial Brownhoist, Studebaker-Packard, Pontiac 
Motor, Parke, Davis & Co., Reichhold Chemicals, 
Lincoln, AC Spark Plug, Saginaw Steering Gear, 


Thompson Products, Rotary Electric Steel, Wickes 
Boiler and many others. 

At each end of this corridor are ports giving 
access to the Great Lakes and, via the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, to the Atlantic Ocean and the world. 

Beautiful inland lakes provide plenty of oppor- 
tunities for boating, swimming and fishing. 

And if you’re looking for research help or college 
graduates, remember that Michigan has four out- 
standing universities and many excellent colleges. 

Put your plant where business thrives and living 
is good. Let our Industrial Development Depart- 
ment supply you confidentially with plant site data 
tailored to your own particular needs, 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


An Electric and Natural Gas Utility Company Serving 3,700,000 People in Outstate Michigan 


GENERAL OFFICES « 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 





“One does not make money by 
getting in the papers. . .” 


“Anyone else who could do some 
arithmetic could do the same.” 


“| never count. Since | started 
with nothing, it’s all profit.” 
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Patron of the Arts 
—Of Making Money 


Jacques Sarlie (pictures), the man who can’t lose in the Fairbanks 
proxy fight, avidly collects paintings and profits. 


HATEVER the outcome of Penn- 

l'exas Corp.'s epic battle for con- 
trol of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Jacques 
Sarlie will profit for sure. Through 
what might be called the squeeze play 
of the year, he stands to net at least 
$l-million from the fight. 

Sarlie, in his own words, is simply 
“intrigued with the idea of making 
money,” but he may be the decisive 
factor in the imbroglio. In the past year, 
he has acquired almost 10% of the 
outstanding Fairbanks-Morse stock— 
130,000 shares—all of which he has 
either sold or contracted to sell, at a 
profit, to Penn-Texas. He retains voting 
rights on 110,000 of the shares, be- 
cause they have yet to be delivered, and 
has said Penn-Texas will be his choice. 


I. Into the Spotlight 


With his supporting role in this little 
drama, Sarlie has burst from an anonvy- 
mity cultivated over the years. He has 
even dealt with Penn-Texas through a 
“nominee.” But under new “full dis 
closure” regulations, the SEC declared 
him a participant in the tussle and re- 
quired him to file a 14-B statement. 

More publicity came when the Fair- 
banks-Morse side charged “collusion” 
between Sarlie and Leopold Silberstein, 
and Peter Cats, Silberstein’s son-in-law 
and one of nine brokers Sarlie used 
on his buying spree. 

In fact, Sarlie claims his intermedi- 
aries twice offered stock to the Morse 
interests (who deny this). What’s 
more, says Sarlie, he would have 
to them “if they offered $1 a 
more than Silberstein.” 
¢ Addition—Sarlie minimizes his prow- 
ess at turning a profit. “What I did,” 
he says with a wave of the hand, “was 
nothing unusual. Anyone else who 
could do some arithmetic—and was will- 
ing to take a gamble—could have done 
the same thing.” 

In February, 1956, before the first 
proxy fight, Sarlie had 3,800 shares of 
F-M_ stock in his portfolio, another 
10,000 shares ordered through 
“friends.”” He voted with Silberstein in 
the 1956 proxy fight, but had little real 
interest in the situation until F-M after- 
ward created a new executive committee 
and froze out the four new Penn-Texas 
men on the board. Since Penn-Texas 
by then had some $20-million locked 


sold 
share 


up in F-M, but no voice in operations, 
Sarlie figured another proxy fght--and 
a rise in the stock price—were both in- 
evitable. 

¢ Buying Binge—At that point, with 
both sides controlling about 500,000 
shares each, Sarlie foresaw a stalemate 
unless one side could corral an ab- 
solute majority of F-M_ stock. He 
launched his own campaign cautiously, 
expecting both sides to go into the 
market to buy the absolute control, and 
afraid to push the price up too fast. 
With the stock then in the $38-$40 
range, he had two “friends” buy 20,000 
shares with an agreement that later he 
would pay them 10% over what they 
paid. By midsummer, it became sur- 
prisingly obvious that neither side was 
in the market (as it turned out later, 
neither had the cash available at the 
time); so he started direct buying. 

In September, he offered a chunk to 
Penn-Texas, which wasn’t able to pay 
for it then, but did express interest in 
a six-month deferred payment plan. 

On this basis, Sarlie sold Penn-Texas 
seven blocks of 10,000 shares each be- 
tween Sept. 12 and Nov. 11. Payment, 
at prices ranging from $54.50 to $61.61, 
was to be six months from the date of 
contract in each case. This had the addi- 
tional effect of protecting Sarlie’s capital 
gains position on this 70,000 shares, 
Sarlie’s net was somewhere between 
$300,000 and $500,000. 

e Midway—As November ended, the 
lines of battle were like this: 

e Silberstein claimed 600,000 
shares (including the 70,000 Sarlie had 
agreed to sell). 

e Morse controlled 500,000 shares. 

e Assuming a 95% vote—or l,- 
300,000 shares—660,000 were necessary 
for absolute control. 

By Sarlie’s reckoning, the outcome 
thus rested on a crucial 60,000 shares 
out of the 200,000 still in public hands. 
Silberstein couldn’t win without them, 
and neither could Morse. 

So despite an avowal from Silberstein 
that he wanted no more, Sarlie bought 
up another 60,000 shares in the last 
six weeks of 1956. By taking everv- 
thing offered, he forced the price up 
from 52 to 60. And with the fate of 
the proxy fight turning on him, Sarlic 
admits he “was then in a position to 
ask more than the market price.” 

To help finance this final push, 
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Weather stops at window's edge 


GM Tech Center windows and wall panels sealed 
with neoprene—a Du Pont synthetic rubber 


At General Motors’ new Technical Center, building after 
building is sheathed in glass and colorful metal panels. 
But modern curtain-wall construction is not without its 
problems. Windows and wall panels must be sealed. In 
the first buildings erected, early difficulties with sealing 
made it obvious that frequent maintenance would be re- 
quired to prevent air and water leakage. 

Therefore, in all subsequent buildings the architects 
specified an extruded weatherstripping made of neoprene. 
This stripping is expected to last 25 years—without main- 
tenance— because neoprene doesn’t crack under sunlight 
and weather exposure, doesn’t soften in the summer or 
get brittle in the winter. Over 28 miles of neoprene strip- 
ping were used. 

You, too, will find that neoprene’s unique combination 
of properties can improve performance of products you 
make or help cut costs of replacing rubber products you 


use. The technical representative of your rubber goods 
supplier can show you the benefits of neoprene and 
Du Pont’s new synthetic rubber, HYPALON®. To 

get the full story about both elastomers in a free 

booklet, just mail the coupon below. 


. E. |. du Pont de Nemours 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


& Co. (Inc.) 


Elastomer Chemicals Dept. BW-3-2 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Better things for better living 
.+through chemistry 


NEOPRENE 


—made by Du Pont 
e” for 25 years 


Position_ 
Firm 


Address = 
7 


e City, Stote 


Please send me your free bookiet, 
"The Du Pont Elastomers 
. @ Management Report 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW— WHILE YOU’RE THINKING ABOUT IT <r 





Janette gear motors and speed re- 
ducers provide that ONE TOUCH OF 
GENIUS for precision, speed, and power 
which reduce costs and increases pro- 
duction. 

In 1910 a Janette engineer had that 
ONE TOUCH OF GENIUS and de- 
signed longer lasting, easier to main- 
tain gear motors and speed reducers. 
And today Janette still. has that ONE 
TOUCH OF GENIUS which produces 
the right speed and the right power. 

And you can have the right speed, 
the right power, in a wide variety of 
models, in any horsepower from 1/150 
to 7%, and in any needed mounting 
position all in one single machine. 


Write for Janette Bulletin 5-105. 
And get the complete Janette story. 


Representatives and Distributors 
in all principal cities 


Janette... 
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Sarlie ‘“‘sold’”’ 42,000 shares to “friends” 


on a repurchase agreement that would 
still make it possible to meet his de- 
livery date to Silberstein. The block of 
stock involved cost him an average $44 
per share. He “sold” it at $49, to be 
repurchased at $54.50—the price Silber- 
stein had agreed to pay. The result: free- 
ing up $2-million cash and a quick profit 
of around $210,000 instead of a sure 
but later profit of twice that. 
¢ Fmition—In January, Sarlie told 
Silberstein the vital 60,000 shares were 
in his portfolio. By then, it was too 
late for Silberstein to buy control on 
the open market. So he agreed to buy 
Sarlie’s block—at 69%, although the 
market high during negotiations was 
only 62. Sarlie’s profit on this trans- 
action: between $600,000 and $700,000. 
And no matter how it all turns out, 
Sarlie figures he can’t lose. Penn-Texas 
still owes him some $7-million, but it 
has deposited $1-million—and the con- 
tract provides that if for any reason 
Penn-Texas should renege and force 
Sarlie to sell on the open market, it has 
to pay him the difference between the 
agreed price and the market price. 


ll. Behind the Scenes 


“One does not make money by get- 
ting in the papers,” Sarlie observes 
dryly. He would never have entered 
the Fairbanks-Morse tourney had he 


known publicity would result. And 
although no stranger to similar deals, 
he’s reticent about past transactions. 
“I have always preferred to operate be- 


hind the scenes,” he says. “I have 
usually paid—heavily—to have others 
act for me, to keep my name out.” 

Sarlie won’t discuss his net worth. 
“I never count. Since I started with 
nothing, it’s all profit.” 
¢ Progenitors—The name is French, but 
Sarlie was born in Holland, and his 
family traces its residence there back 
350 years. His father was a prosperous 
diamond merchant. Sarlie left school 
at 18 and spent six years learning the 
banking business. He became a special- 
ist in currency arbitrage and dabbled 
in the stock market. His first “killing” 
came when he bought stock in the old 
Loft, Inc. (now Pepsi-Cola) at a fraction 
of a dollar, sold out at over $30. 

When the Germans invaded Holland, 
Sarlie was in London, and he decided 
to come to the U.S. For two years, he 
lived quietly on the money he brought 
with him. His substantial sums in Eu- 
rope were frozen for the duration. He 
was drafted in 1942, commissioned and 
naturalized a year later, served with the 
OSS Economic Warfare Section in 
Washington, London, and Paris. 
¢ Postwar Deals—Discharged at the end 
of 1945, Sarlie went back to what he 
knew best—currency dealings. Working 
through European connections, he 


traded in blocked funds (and retrieved 
his own pre-war capital) and financed 
war surplus ventures. On one occasion, 
he bought an LST, converted it to a 
freighter, and sold it to Brazil at a 
substantial profit. It was in 1950 that he 
made his first million-dollar deal—but 
he won't discuss details. 

He’s also secretive about his financing 
arrangements. “I have a great capacity 
for borrowing,” he says. “I love to use 
a bank’s money. My first thought is 
‘how much can I borrow?’ I use per- 
sonal funds only in an emergency.” 
Probably the biggest single chunk of 
his holdings—Texas oil and gas lands, 
now worth “several millions free and 
clear’—were bought with borrowed 
funds, since repaid out of earnings. 

Since 1950, in fact, he has been con- 
centrating on oil and gas. He owns 
224% of Moody Texas Oil & Gas Co., 
headquartered in Corpus Christi, which 
has interests in about 120 operating oil 
and gas wells, and a 17% holding in 
the “somewhat smaller” San Pat Corp. 
Both these companies, incidentally, 
have embarked on joint oil ventures 
with Penn-Texas subsidiaries. 

Mum on other interests or holdings, 
Sarlie insists he isn’t a front for a mem- 
ber of any group. Although he has had 
associates on some oil deals, he says he’s 
now a lone wolf. “I’m no good with a 
group,” he declares. “I like to make my 
own judgments, take my own risks.” 
¢ Connoisseur—At 41, Sarlie is a lean, 
voluble, chain-smoking bachelor. His 
main interests are making money, col- 
lecting art, and traveling—in approxi- 
mately that order. His Sutton Place 
apartment in mid-Manhattan is adorned 
by what he believes to be the largest 
private collection of post-impressionist 
art extant. “I never counted it,” he 
says, but it includes “26 or 27” Picassos 
and a rich assortment of Modiglianis, 
Braques, and Matisses, from which he’s 
never sold a painting. The total “would 
cost well over $1-million to reproduce” 
today, Sarlie estimates. 

Although he hopes to get consider- 
ably richer, Sarlie prefers to “work just 
two big deals a year,” spend six months 
out of the 12 traveling. He claims to 
have visited “every country except Aus- 
tralia and the Union of South Africa.” 
¢ Impartial—In the current hassle, Sar- 
lie says he has no future interest in 
either Fairbanks-Morse or Penn-Texas— 
once he gets his money out. He’s 
known Silberstein for years “as a nod- 
ding acquaintance” and admires his 
“great imagination,” says Sarlie, but he 
had no feelings at all about putting the 
squeeze on him. As for Cats, he may 
be Silberstein’s son-in-law, but he’s 
been one of Sarlie’s brokers for seven 
years—and sworn to secrecy about 
Sarlie affairs. Their relationship began 
“long before anybody dreamed of a 
Fairbanks-Morse fight,” he declares. eno 
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“YELLOW PAGES TRADE MARK SERVICE IS THE VITAL 


LINK THAT MAKES OUR NATIONAL ADS PAY OFF” 


— Says Keepsake ad manager 


“The weakest link in the selling chain, and the place where 
most advertising dollars are wasted is the failure to put 
the consumer in direct touch with the retailer.” 

That’s the common sense opinion of A.W. Doolittle, ad- 
vertising manager of the A.H. Pond Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., producers of Keepsake Diamond Rings. 

“Our advertising can build the desire to buy, but the 


OVER 1,900 Keepsake Diamond Ring 
dealers appear under the Keepsake 
listings in over 1500 markets. 
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TRADE MARK SERVICE helped put 
a treasured Keepsake engagement ring 
on this happy girl’s finger. 


sale is going to step right there if we fail to direct poten- 
tial customers to the right store. That’s why we identify 
Keepsake dealers through trade-mark headings and trade- 
name listings in the Yellow Pages of telephone directories. 
Most important, every Keepsake national ad carries the 
Yellow Pages emblem. So all readers need do is look in 


” 


the Yellow Pages to locate their nearest Keepsake dealer. 


THIS YELLOW PAGES EMBLEM 
in Keepsake’s advertising directs read- 
ers to authorized Keepsake dealers. 


Find Your 


Dealer In The 
Yellow Pages 
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FINGER TIP CONTROLS. INCLUDING DYNAMIC BRAKE 


Battle for Control of Meta! & Thermit 


emer sg oh eee Gets Into Court as Rogers Family Sues 
FLC° 


. STEERS EAS: Lv 
AND WORKS In LESS SPACE 
BECAUSE OF TWE 


Se mmesnce The battle for control of Metal & Thermit Corp. between the 
eS American Can Co. and its allies (Canco itself owns some 21% 

of M&T) and the Rogers family interests (holders of some 20%), 

has reached the courts. Each side seeks a majority on the board, 

now split 6-6 between the factions (BW—Mar.9’57,p74). 

wow ABOUT WR SNAP THE LATCH AND UFT OFF Ti The Rogers group has filed a complaint in Superior Court of 


MAINTE Nance? COVERS - YOU DONT EVEN TAKE 


Tue mOvOR Out TOS? AF Tue New Jersey asking that M&T Pres. H. E. Martin and the other 
weap ene | met two proxy agents be permanently restrained from voting any 
proxies, or that their previously solicited proxies be thrown out 
and the annual meeting be postponed from Apr. 11 unti! June. 

The complaint claims the company’s “alleged 1956 annual 
report is not the annual report of the corporation as it purports 
to be, but was written to reflect an optimism not shared by the 
board, to assist the American Can Co. committee in its proxy 
solicitation.”” According to the complaint, the report was circu- 
lated without presentation to the board, after Martin had been 
directed to make “substantial changes” in the letter he proposed 
to include. Hearing on the complaint is scheduled for Mar. 29 








Many Companies Dream of Mergers, 
But Few Are Found That Want to Sell 


Many company presidents are planning to buy other businesses, 
but few intend to sell, according to a survey of the members 
of the Young Presidents Organization—an association of men who 
were presidents of their companies before they were 40. The 
average business concerned employs 325, does $4-million a year 
in sales. 

Nearly half of the 557 men responding to the questionnaire have 
merger plans or have seriously considered a merger in the past year. 
Fewer than a quarter, however, have seriously considered selling 
their own companies—and the majority expect to retain control of 
when you need any merged company. 


~~ Most merger plans involve a company of the same size or 
critical personnel larger, and are spurred by the idea of “getting big in a hurry.’ 


ee © e@ 
Over 1700 Greater Miami manufactu- 


rers find they can select just the Management Briefs 
engineers and skilled technicians 
needed from applicants everywhere. The Internal Revenue Service has lessened the sting of its 
Employees produce better... working attack on one-man corporations. Last year, IRS ruled a corpora- 
where they want to live — a hard tion whose main asset was the talent of a single entertainer had 
dollar reason for locating your to pay the higher personal holding corporation rate instead of 

the regular corporate scale (BW —Dec. 22°56,p112). Now a new 
order allows the regular corporate rate, provided the supporting 
staff and players in the package get more than 20% of its income. 


plant here. Send on letterhead for 

Fact File—complete statistical 

area analysis. 

There are 23,000 employee pension plans in operation in the 
GREATER MIAMI U.S., compared with fewer than 1,000 before World War II, 

INDUSTRIAL DIVISION delegates to a special U.S. Chamber of Commerce conference 


OED COEA CREAN GH. HO 0 RE Bae were told. But the C-of-C feels this isn’t enough, looks at all 
miami ORDA - PHONE FH |.361! 


qe 600,000 companies with five or more employees as potential users. 
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“REASONS WHY SO MANY 


N FLY THEIR OWN AIRPLANES TODAY 


SAFETY... EFFICIENCY... PLEASURE 


Safety, unexpectedly enough, is one 
reason so many who have to travel so 
much are now flying their own air- 
planes. They know it’s more than just a 
joke that “the most dangerous part of 
flying is driving to the airport.” 

In this age of high speed driving and 
congested highways, a driver, no matter 
how careful, is increasingly exposed to 
dangers beyond his control. In flying, 
the reverse is true. Flying a modern, 
well-equipped airplane is as safe as you 
want to make it—completely safe, with 
common sense and normal diligence. 

Yes, safety is a big reason why so 
many persons in all lines of business 
who have to travel 10,000 miles a year 
or more are now flying their own air- 
planes. 


Increased Efficiency 


Safety is one of the three major benefits 
a personal or company-owned airplane 


provides. Added productivity because 
of the ability to get more done in less 
time...the sheer pleasure of flying — 
these are powerful pluses, too. 

The thousands of businessmen who 
fly today are not supermen. Most have 
passed 40, wear glasses, have families, 
face the usual business problems. Their 
common distinction, if any, is the pro- 
gressive, get-ahead business instinct 
that has sold them on the airplane as an 
essential piece of business equipment. 

For getting business done, they've 
found, the airplane beats surface travel 
just as the telephone beats the mails. 
Businessmen who fly can make trips 
more often to see customers and pros- 
pects, to supervise scattered jobs. In 
even a short period they find that the 
ability to “jump in the plane” whenever 
business is brewing or stewing has in- 
creased their own productivity tremen- 
dously. 


Flying—a Fascinating 
Recreation 


Nicest of all, flying, for all its business 
benefits, is also a fascinating recreation. 
Flying has as much appeal as sailing, 
skiing or golfing... provides a whole- 
some outside interest that grows and 
grows. As one doctor puts it: “An hour 
in my Piper Tri-Pacer is like a day off.” 

What other form of transportation 
gives you such a happy combination of 
practical economy with sheer pleasure? 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCK HAVEN, PA. 


the plane that makes flying so safe, 
so simple, so pleasant, so practical 


The Piper Tri-Pecer, designed specifically for the novice 
pilot, combines more features to simplify flying than any 
other four-passenger business airplane. 

Simplified, interconnected controls, exclusive in its class, 
make flying the Tri-Pacer as simple as driving a car. You 
can handle it with the wheel alone. Take-offs and landings 
are virtually automatic, thanks to “roll-true”, no-bounce 
tricycle landing gear. Famed Piper inherent stability means 
built-in safety. And Piper has made learning to fly com- 
pletely practical, with the pioneering “Learn As You 


Travel” program offered by your Piper dealer. 

High performance has been engineered into the Tri- 
Pacer, too. Cruising speed is over 130 mph at 7,000 feet 
—fastest plane in its class. Comfort abounds in the taste- 
fully appointed cabin, fully sound-proofed for quiet, restful 
flight. The Tri-Pacer is most economical, too, to buy and 
fly —only $7,830. 

Make this the year YOU learn to fly. A world of profit 
and pleasure awaits you. See your Piper dealer or, for de- 
tails, write Dept, B-2, Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 





Indoors or out 


LOW-COST PAPER BAGS 
SAVE TIME AND SPACE 
. » » SPEED HANDLING 


FITTINGS— 
Packs 25 to 100 copper fittings. Bags 
are tin-tied for easy, safe closure. 
Attractively printed “copper” colors 
quickly identify merchandise contents. 


BEARINGS— 
Roller bearings are placed on revolv- 
ing wheel “spokes”, then slipped off 
into paper bags lined with waxed 
kraft. Bags replace chipboard tubes 
.. . cost less, take less storage, speed 
filling and closing. 


PLANT BREEDING— 
Pollen pack used in hybrid corn “‘in- 
breeding” by Cargill Inc. Small pro- 
tective envelope is first removed. 
Pollen from male tassels is shaken 
into large paper bag, dusted over 
female silks. Then, ear is capped 
with bag to prevent contamination. 


VERSATILE PAPER BAGS can save money, pro- 
vide more efficient packaging, handling, for 


your product. SEND FOR USEFUL BOOKLET, CP-13 
Commercial Packaging 

"ey? UNION BAG- 

TT) CAMP PAPER 

> CORPORATION 

233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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On the Skids 


Production of major household goods 
in January skidded to the lowest level 
since December, 1954. Included in the 
Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally ad- 
justed index are furniture and floor 
coverings, appliances and heaters, radio 
and television sets. Decline in new home 


Aluminum 


Thousands of Tons 
Eye : 


Primary Production 
(Daily Average) 


building, a nearly saturated market, and 
consumer resistance are the important 
factors responsible for the drop. 

The sharpest decline came in tele- 
vision sets — production was off 27% 
from January, 1956, to January, 1957, 
and down 20% from December 1956. 


August Strike 
30 Thousand Tons 
Produced 








Stocks at Producers’ Plants 


{End of Month) 


: 
: 
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1955 


Data: U. S, Burecy of Mines, The Aluminum Assn. 


Stocks Are Piling Up 


Primary aluminum production ary and 7.1% below February, 1956. 


slumped sharply in February. The daily 
rate of output was 10.4% below Janu- 


Lower production is attributed both to 
lower demand for aluminum and to the 
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Speed new power on old poles—cut costs 
with Anaconda Duralox Interlocked-armor Cable 


METAL TAPE ARMOR AFFORDS 
HIGH PROTECTION AGAINST 
DAMAGE—NO CONDUIT NEEDED. 


When a large Gulf Coast refinery needed 


additional power, the job was done quickly 


and economically because Duralox* could be 
strung on existing power-line poles—below 
the old lines. Neither new poles nor cross- 


arms were needed. 


Installation time and costs are slashed with 
Duralox. Outdoors or in, it is readily trained 
around or over machinery, beams, piping and 


other obstructions in long, unbroken runs. 


Duralox increases plant flexibility, affords 
easy maintenance and minimizes down time 
because it is generally accessible, easily re- 


located—100% salvageable. «me. v.s. pat. om. sra0t 


NEW BULLETIN DM 5606 con- 
tains full information about 
Anaconda Duralox Cable. 
Write for your free copy today. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany, 25 Broadway, New York 


4, New York. 





Ask the Man from 


ANACONDA 


for DURALOX CABLE 





EXISTING POLES are utilized at well-known refinery 
for additional power. Cable is Anaconda’s 4/0 Awg 
Duralox Interlocked-armor Cable. 


DURALOX CABLE is available in sizes No. 6 Awg to 
750 Mcm-—copper or aluminum conductors with 
rubber, plastic, or varnished-cloth insulation—up to 
15kv. Underwriters’ approved for 600 volts and 
5000 volts, varnished-cloth insulation, galvanized 
steel armor! 





























It’s Stran-Steel’s 
New Building Line 
for Industry 


The best looking buildings you ever saw! 
The finest steel buildings you can buy! 
That’s the new Stran-Steel line of all- 
steel buildings . ae ahead in modern 
design, with qua ity built in to give 
years of service. 


Stran-Steel buildings are specially 
designed. You can have a building as big 
as you want and in any shape tnat wi 

best fit your needs. Five basic widths—40, 
50, 60, 70 and 80 ft., and multiples thereof. 


Attractive and distinctively styled, these 
rugged, low-cost buildings with exclusive 
Stran-Satin exterior provide a non- 
combustible structure with unlimited 
design possibilities . . . a luxury look that 
combines ideally with other construc- 
tion materials. 


Up to $25,000 is available to finance these 
buildings through the Stran-Steel Purchase 
Plan. As little as 25°% initial investment, 
up to 5 years to pay. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Sia Ge Detroit 29, Michigan + Division of 


Here's where to obtain more information: 
Atianta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg. 
Chicago 6, li., 205 W. Wacker Dr. 
Cleveland 16, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. 
Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd. 
Houston 5, Texas, 2444 Times Bivd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 6 East 11th St. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn, 708 S. 10th St. 
New York 17, N. Y., 405 Lexington Ave. 
San Francisco 3, Calif, 1707 Central Tower Bidg. 
Washington 6, D. C., 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 


~ 
Stran-Stee! Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan | 


} Please send me the Industrial Buildings | 
/ Catalog. 


] Please have your representative contact me. | 


_ ao 


Company ———_ 


| See 





| City ee eS Sle 
1 s7-ss5-11A 1 
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power shortage in the Northwest. 
Stocks of the metal at producers’ 
plants began increasing last June and by 
the end of December were nearly seven 
times the very dow holdings at the be- 
ginning of the year. Three factors have 
helped build up stocks: increased capaci- 
ty, no requisitions for the national stock- 
pile, and less than anticipated demand. 
At the end of last year, aluminum was 


Refined Copper 


Thousonds of Tons 
5.0 Re rt 


so plentiful that two producers submit- 
ted metal to the stockpile. 

Despite the inventory accumulation 
and smaller demand, the agg? ag 
going right on ene capacity. Du 
ing 1956, the Bureau of Mines reports, 
the industry achieved a capacity rate of 
1.75-million tons annually. Expansion 
plans indicate annual capacity of 2.5- 
million tons by the end of 1958. 


Domestic Shipments 
‘(Daily Average) 


U.S. Pevehiceet ~ 


(End of Month) 


0 —— eee eT 
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Data: Copne ¢r Institute, 


Demand Is Lagging 


February shipments of refined copper 
to fabricators in the U. S., measured on 
a daily basis, slipped 6% under the Jan- 
uary level. And they were almost 25% 
below February, 1956. The lagging de- 
mand for the metal has resulted in a 
sharp rise in U. S. producers’ stocks. 

Slowness in autos and housing have 
contributed to copper’s woes, which be- 
came apparent nearly a year ago when 


fabricators found their inventories of 
the metal at unprecedented levels. It’s 
also possible that some fabricators are 
waiting for the price to stabilize. Cur- 
rent price for copper is one-third less 
than it was last year. 

Lagging demand caused producers to 
slash output some time ago, and Phelps 
Dodge now has announced a second cut 
in production. 
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TEST ite 
BOBRSHTRERERTItE 


Over 5,000 G-E 40-watt fluorescent lamps provide general lighting for the new office building of Brown Shoe Company. Lamps 
are changed every 18 months at 3-month intervals for the three floors. After 18 months, only 1 in 10 G-E Lamps had failed. 


Seana 


General office area is lighted by recessed troffers on 7- 
foot centers, delivering 60 footcandles for an average of thirteen 
hours a day. 


Reception area combines fluorescent with filament lamp 
lighting. As in the rest of the building, these lamps average 
over 3,500 burning hours a year. 


Brown Shoe Company saves 500 a year by changing 
5,000 General Electric lamps all at once! 


Group Relamping can work for you! 





Your company, regardless of its size, can benefit by Group 
Relamping—that is, by replacing all your fluorescent lamps 
at one time. Brown Shoe Company does this in their beau- 
tiful new St. Louis office, changing all their 5,000 G-E lamps 
every 18 months, and they save an average of $500 a year! 


30 FLUORESCENT LAMPS OR 30,000—The owner of a 
Burlington, Vt., filling station replaces his few lamps yearly, 
and he saves, too. His dollar savings, however, are of sec- 
ondary importance to his savings in time and headaches. At 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp., they Group Relamp over 30,000 
G-E Lamps regularly, and they report a yearly savings of 
$7,500! So, regardless of the size of your company, Group 
Relamping with General Electric Lamps pays off! 


G-E LAMP UNIFORMITY IS WHY — The success of Group 
Relamping depends on the performance of the lamps you 


use. A regular relamping schedule would be much less effec- 
tive if early burnouts kept your maintenance crews busy. 
That's why General Electric assures uniformity in every lamp 
you buy. With them, you can set up a Group Relamping 
Schedule and stick to it. 

Get the whole story on Group Relamping by writing for 
the new booklet, “Group Relamping Pays Dividends” 
General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. BW-3, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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Deta: Market Forecast by Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 


Where All the Metal Is Going 


is momentarily in front. New and 
expanding uses for the metal, they 
are confident, will restore balance. 

e Expanding Market—Today’s Big 
Three primary aluminum producers 


Aluminum is in oversupply at the moment. But producers see 
still bigger markets ahead, and they‘re not slowing down in their 
expansion of capacity. 


ITH THE KIND of demand they 
Wa foresee by 1965 (chart), 
aluminum producers are whistling 
through today’s “oversupply.” 

True enough, supplies in the past 
few months have run about 10% 
ahead of demand. But according to 
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Vice-Pres. David P. Reynolds of Reyn- 
olds Metals Co., it is misleading to 
apply the term “oversupply” to the 
current situation. Reynolds and other 
producers prefer to say that, in the 
long-term growth of both production 
capacity and market demand, capacity 


—Aluminum Co. of America, Reynolds 
Metals Co., and Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp.—expect U.S. consump- 
tion of the metal to rise to 3-million 
tons by 1960, from a mere 2-million 
tons in 1955. Kaiser, whose market 
projections extend still further, expects 
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a before-and-after story about 


tauwelding positioners: 


1 


jo) Cele hb Keinteyel 


UP 100% 


welding time 


DOWN 
one-half / fi 


THE JOB: 


858-lb angle frames for peanut 
combines, at the Benthall Machine 
Manufacturing Company, Suffolk, 
Virginia. 

BEFORE: 

Fabricating and welding 

time 3 hours 40 minutes for 

2 weldors — with helpers to 

rotate the units. 

AFTER: 

By using a P&H welding positioner, time cut 
to 1 hour SO minutes — with no helpers, 
only 2 weldors unassisted. 


This is typical of the gains you can realize by using 
Ps.H welding positioners. These modern machines save 
time and manpower by easing the handling of bulky 
weldments. Big pieces from 500 to 100,000 Ibs. can be 
mechanically tipped or rotated during welding, 
making work easier and faster. 


You no longer waste time waiting for cranes to turn 
weldments over . . . weldors are not forced to weld in 
awkward positions that affect both weld quality and 
worker efficiency . . . all welding is quicker and better 
because it is down-hand. 


By reducing time and increasing production, positioned 
welding cuts labor and overhead — the very vital cost 
factors that take 86 cents out of every welding dollar. 
Aren’t there spots in your plant where positioners can 
help you reduce welding costs? 

Send ioday for “What You Should know About Welding 
Positioners.” Address: Dept. 307A, Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin. 


HARNISCHFEGER 


WELDERS: ELECTRODES :POSITIONERS 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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demand for more than 4-million tons 
by 1965 

With confidence in this market 
growth, producers are pushing expan- 
sion of their capacity (chart, above). 
Capacity has already been multiplied 
by more than 10 since 1939, when 
the industry could turn out only 164,- 
000 tons. Today’s capacity is around 
1,775,000 tons. 

Che industry thinks it can support 

1 greatly expanded market, and it is 
working hard on finding new uses. 
* Temporary Supplies—A breakthrough 
into major new fields of would 
quickly end any talk of oversupply, 
the producers point out 

\ little oversupply is in itself a good 
thing, according to David Reynolds. It 
promotes the idea that aluminum is 
plentiful, is stable in price, and con- 
vinces potentially large users to switch 
to aluminum 
« New Producers—The confidence of 
the Big Three is contagious. Today, 
Alcoa, Reynolds, and Kaiser are just 
about the whole works—Anaconda Alu- 
minum Co.’s 60,000 tons don’t weigh 
much—about 4% —in domestic capacity 
of 1,775,000 tons. But two new com- 
panies are coming into the field 

Harvey Aluminum, a division of 
Harvey Machine Co., is building a 
67,000-ton plant at The Dalles, Ore., 
and Olin Revere Metals Corp., jointly 
owned by Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. and Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc., is building a 180,000-ton plant 
at Clarington, Ohio. 

With the expansion planned by the 
Big Three, too, U.S. capacity will reach 
2,645,000 tons when all projects are 
complete. This 50% increase in capac- 


USC 
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ity testifies to the industry’s faith in its 
own market predictions. 

¢ Big Auto Potential—One market that 
the aluminum industry hopes to ex- 
pand is automobiles (BW —Mar.23’57, 
973). The average car today contains 
about 45 Ib. of aluminum—a big in- 
crease over the 6 Ib. of 1947 but far 
from what the industry hopes for. 

Buick has announced that its 75 
series will have aluminum brake disks, 
for quicker cooling and less “fade.” 
Others among the heavier cars are 
expected to follow later this year. 
Aluminum appears likely to be used 
more extensively in radiators; several 
hundred aluminum or aluminum and 
brass radiators are being tested by all 
the major companies. 

Use of aluminum is expected to climb 
to 95 Ib. per car by 1965. If an all- 
aluminum wheel is adopted by Detroit, 
this amount could be doubled. And 
the industry is also going after many 
other automotive uses for its metal. 

The long-discussed aluminum engine 
block is a dream of the industry. It 
would add 55 to 60 Ib. to aluminum 
use per car. Multiplied by 6-million 
cars, it makes a happy thought for the 
aluminum producers. ‘The Doehler- 
Jarvis Div. of National Lead Co. has 
been working on an §-cyl. aluminum 
block for more than a year. All the 
major auto companies are reported 
interested, and General Motors Corp. 
reportedly has aluminum blocks in test 
cars. Detroit’s interest is in saving 
weight—around 230 Ib. per car. 
¢ Trucks, Too—The saving of weight 
has already brought aluminum some 
extra sales in the truck, trailer, and 
railroad car field. 


Kaiser Bauxite Co. gains 20% in 
payload by using aluminum gondola 
cars in its operation in Jamaica. General 
Motors saves 800 Ib. by use of alumi- 
num in its new “air suspension” line 
of trucks. Aluminum saves up to 3,000 
Ib. in trailer bodies. Since the profit 
margin in trucking comes from the 
last few thousand pounds that are 
loaded, a gain of 3,000 Ib. means a lot 
to a trucker’s profits. 
¢ Canned Goods—The idea of alumi- 
num cans instead of tin-plated steel 
ones is the sort of “sleeper” that 
could turn the industry upside-down. 
Right now, they aren’t priced com- 
petitively with steel cans, but Alcoa 
and Kaiser are working on the prob- 
lem. Lightness of aluminum is a big 
advantage in canned goods, and some 
users, such as the breweries, are inter- 
ested because the metal’s corrosion 
resistance doubles shelf life. 

No one expects aluminum to capture 
this market all at once. But F. L. 
Magee, executive vice-president of 
Alcoa, figures that if all can manufac- 
turers switched completely to alumi- 
num, it would take nearly all of the 
U.S. aluminum production. Even 10% 
of this market would use up 150,000 
tons of aluminum a year. 
¢ Other Markets—Aluminum has othe 
advantages besides lightness (abo: 
one-third the weight of steel or copper 
and corrosion resistance. It is easv t 
work, is a good conductor of heat and 
electricity, and is cheaper than com- 
petitive metals on a volume basis. 

Aluminum costs about 25¢ a Ib., 
copper 32¢ a Ib. Lead and zinc cost 
less by the pound—respectively 16¢ 
and 14¢—but cost more per cubic 
foot. 

For 15 years, aluminum has been 
widely used for power transmission 
lines, where lightness is important, 
but it is just cracking the electrical 
machinery field. 

Oil drillers are beginning to take 
advantage of aluminunr'’s lightness and 
corrosion resistance. They're using the 
metal for drilling rigs, which have to 
be moved often, and for pipes—for oil 
gathering, for gas, for water supply lines. 
Columbian Petroleum Co., a Socony 
Mobil Oil subsidiary, has just ordered 
what is probably the longest aluminum 
pipeline—a 42-mi., 6-in. line that the 
company says can be in operation a 
year before a steel pipeline. 
¢ On the Water—The marine field is 
another expanding market, which now 
takes 28,000 tons a year. On big ships, 
aluminum replaces steel in superstruc- 
tures, stack enclosures, lifeboats, piping, 
and heating coils. The liner United 
States, for example, carries 2,000 tons 
of aluminum. 

The metal has its chief foothold in 
passenzer shins and naval vessels, to 
keep them from being top-heavy, but 
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DEXTER USES 
CAREFULLY-GUARDED KNOW-HOW 
to solve tough laminating problems* 





From luggage to wall coverings—from counter tops to garment linings DEXSTAR Specialty Papers provide the 
practical, economical solution to many tough laminating and stiffening problems. 


Here, as in other applications, specific characteristics necessary to perform the job are “built-in — with almost 
any desired combination of wet or dry strength, dimensional stability, porosity, tensile strength, thickness, 
softness, etc. Each formula is developed through carefully guarded processes known only to Dexter. 


If you have laminating problems—look to DEXSTAR for a custom-made paper that will make your product 


more successful, more saleable. 


* and saturating, filtering, insulating, coating, 
backing and other such problems, too. 


ISPECIALTY PAPERS °22%"" 


Cc. H. DEXTER & SONS, IMG. Windsor Locks, Conn 





You can show 300% improvement 


If hazardous, short-lived cotton work 
gloves are still being worn in your 
plant, it will pay you to job-test Werx 
gloves, made by Edmont. 


As a replacement for canvas, these 
modern, plastic-impregnated gloves can 
easily effect a 300% improvement in 
wear — with a measurable reduction in 
glove costs and nuisance hand injuries. 


Available in slip-on and knitwrist 
styles, for both men and women. 





Free Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated and 
treated fabric gloves to fit all needs. 
Tell us your operation. Without cost 
we will recommend gloves which fit the 
job and send you samples for testing. 

Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont 


4JOB-FITTED GLOVES 











When and as read, this advertisement definitely 
should be construed as a bona fide offer of sale. 


Subscribers to what is termed the Martini find Schenley Golden 
Age Gin Preferred for this chilled Amalgam of gin and vermouth. 





BRANO 


Golden Age Gin by Schenley 





90 PROOF — Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits 





Callable 


Stock up, for, in our opinion, your 
guests will surely call for more. 


A considerable amount, directed at its 
naturally golden color, ultra-smooth taste. 
Participating Preferred 


Subscribe to a mutual gin-swirling investiga- 
tion; then let your taste alone decide its merits. 


Interest 





Illustrated Prospectus detailing the prescribed procedure for combining ingredi- 
ents for the Perfect Martini and other Elegant combinations is available free from 
the undersigned upon written request, 350 Fifth Avenue. (Address Dept. SE-2). 








SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. 
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the shortage of steel plate is leading to 
wider use in other ships. 

Aluminum small craft are gaining 
popularity, too, for their lightness (espe- 
cially important in car-top or trailer- 
toted canoes and outboard boats), rug- 
gedness, and ease of maintenance. This 
is true in the work boat field as well as 
in pleasure craft. 
¢ On the Road—The metal is finding a 
wide range of uses in the highway con- 
struction program. According to Alcoa, 
the Kansas Turnpike alone calls for 
1,056 big aluminum signs, 1,000 smaller 
signs, 506 mile-markers, 25,000 markers 
for the edge of the highways, and 106,- 
000 ft. of bridge railing. 

A big advantage of aluminum in high- 
way use is its unconcern for weather. 
Signs, markers, and railings don’t have 
to be painted, and that saves a sub- 
stantial maintenance cost. 
¢ In Buildings—For the same reason— 
plus others—aluminum is gaining more 
use in structures. Alcoa and Reynolds 
in particular are promoting architectural 
aluminum for large office buildings and 
apartment houses. A major talking- 
point is the color anodizing process that 
gives permanent color to the metal 
surface. An example is the office build- 
ing of anodized aluminum in gold color 
going up in New York. 

Curtain walls and building panels 
now consume 15,000 tons a year, and 
this is expected to rise to 65,000 tons 
a year by 1965. 

The biggest potential of all, accord- 
ing to Alcoa’s Pres. 1. W. Wilson, may 
be the residential building field. Alumi- 
num window frames already have 25% 
of the residential market. Doors and 
windows took up 170,000 tons of alumi- 
num last vear, and this use should grow 
to 380,000 tons by 1965. 

The market, producers say, is almost 
unlimited for aluminum siding, shin- 
gles, heating and ventilating ducts, and 
insulation using aluminum foil. 
¢ Losing Aviation Trade—The only 
market that really worries the aluminum 
fraternity is the one that chiefly built up 
their volume—aircraft. At the moment, 
aluminum is still the basic fabric of 
planes, but all signs point to a decline 
in its importance as specifications for 
heat resistance get tougher. 

North American Aviation, Inc., feels 
that the newer materials, such as titan- 
ium and stainless steel, are still a long 
way off. Even today, though, a North 
American F-100 interceptor contains 
about 5% non-aluminum parts, and 
five years from now the percentage may 
be up to 50%. 

However, even if they lose much of 
the supersonic-plane market, the alumi- 
num producers hope to retain a large 
volume in commercial and _ private 
planes. And some of the high-speed 
plane market may be saved by the new 
aluminum-titanium alloys. END 
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THE ROVING EYE 


to keep your product out front today. But no 
matter what you package, wrap, process or 
make, new production equipment will do it 
faster, better, at lower costs. How do you pro- 
pose to buy these new machines? 


Packaging your food product to stop the shop- 
per’s roving eye calls for 1957 equipment. 
Only the most modern packaging machinery 
will deliver the speed, neatness and accurate 
registration of your package design needed 


C.1.T. INDUSTRIAL FINANCING— DESIGNED TO YOUR NEEDS 


CORPORATION 


C.1.T. Corporation designs financing pack- 
ages to fit any productive machinery or 
equipment buying need—and to fit your in- 
come pattern. C.I.T. plans combine these 
elements: maximum flexibility, low initial 
payments and long terms. If you take your 
depreciation on an accelerated basis, you can 
arrange depreciation-geared PAY-AS-YOU- 


DEPRECIATE financing. For complete de- 
tails, write or call any office listed below. 

C.1.T. Corporation is the wholly-owned 
subsidiary of C.I.T. Financial Corporation; 
capital and surplus over $230,000,000. In 
Canada: Canadian Acceptance Corporation 
Limited. 


Visit Us at the National Packaging Exposition 
C.1.T. Booth 1064 in Chicago— April 8-11 





DALLAS, 1309 Main St. «+ 


ATLANTA, 55 Marietta St., N.W. +» CHICAGO, 221 N. LaSalle St. « CLEVELAND, Leader Building 
DETROIT, 1625 Cadillac Tower «+ 
KANSAS CITY, 210 West Tenth St. « 


HOUSTON, 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES, 


JACKSONVILLE, 1710 Prudential Bldg. + 
416 W. Eighth St. « MEMPHIS, 8 North Third St. « NEW YORK, 390 Fourth Ave. « PHILADELPHIA, 
3 Penn Center Plaza « PORTLAND, ORE., Equitable Building « SAN FRANCISCO, 120 Montgomery St. 





Apsco products inc. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rockford, Ill., Toronto, Canada 





CLINTON ENGINES Ae 


®@ Quick Starting! RZ 
@ Service Everywhere! caey 
Premium quality engines on all “Sd 
1% to 10 hp 
aie 
CLINTON yon, 
| 5 Chainsaws Available 


Look in ne CLINTON MACHINE COMPANY 
Yellow Pog Dept. A-114, Maquoketa, lowa 











+ INDUSTRY'S BiG PLUS + 


+ Skilled Labor RHODE 
ace ISLAND 


+ Modern INDUSTRY'S 
industrial Parks IDEAL STATE 








WHEN BUSINESS MEN WANT BUSINESS 
NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK 
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In Production 


New Processes Put More Bounce, 


Muscle in Silicone Rubbers 


Two manufacturers of silicones-Dow Corning Corp. and Gen- 
eral Electric Co.—are adding muscle to heat-resistant silicone rub- 
ber compounds by using special filling and curing agents. Con- 
ventional silicone rubbers have unusually good properties for per- 
formance in corrosive environments and under wide ranges of 
temperatures. But when it comes to strength and stretch, they 
are weak sisters. 

The new silicone rubbers are different. General Electric’s ver- 
sion, now in commercial production, has physical strength, stretch 
and wear characteristics that equal natural rubber, according to GE 
engineering specifications. But unlike natural rubber, the new 
silicone retains its strength and elongation properties at tempera- 
tures from —150F to 500F. The silicone rubber surpasses the 
Air Force’s toughest specifications for high temperature elastomers. 

This ruggedness makes the silicone rubber a good candidate 
for use as bomb bay door seals, canopy, hatch and wheel door 
seals, cable and wire coating, forming blankets, oxygen masks. 

Dow Corning says its new tough elastic is in pilot production. 


Lycoming’s New Small Turbine 


Is Lightest in Its Class 


A lot of power for its size—1,650 hp. from an engine weighing 
only 600 Ib.—is the boast of the latest small turbine engine for 
helicopters and turboprop aircraft. The engine, designated the 
T-55, is a product of Lycoming Div. of Avco Mfg. Corp. It will 
be supplied initially on government contract only. With slight 
modification, the engine can be adapted for marine and industrial 
applications. 

The T-55 is the largest so far to use the “free” power-turbine 
principle, in which the compressor and its turbine are mechanically 
independent of the power take-off turbine and gear train. 

Previously, the largest engine of this type was GE’s 1,000 hp. 
325 Ib. T-58. 


Oxygen Converter May Displace 
Open Hearth in Steelmaking 


The oxygen converter may become the leading method of mak- 
ing steel. That's the opinion of Joseph K. Stone of Kaiser Engi- 
neers. Ina talk to a group of Cleveland steelmen, Stone presented 
figures to show that oxygen converter capacity can be built for 
less than half the investment required for open hearths. 

The fact that steel produced in the oxygen units contains less 
nitrogen than steels produced by any other known process, and that 
more scrap can be used, were other advantages listed. But there 
are some problems connected with the process that still have to 
be worked out, Stone pointed out. Among these are short refrac- 
tory life in the furnaces and a narrower range of types of steel 
that can be produced. 
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FOR A 
STEEL BUY 


Vv. P.— PRODUCTION: 


“Gentlemen, cost is a very important factor in 
these new machine parts. Our customers will 
not pay more for the product, so we've got to 
produce it for Jess.” 


SUPERINTENDENT: 


“The production schedules are set up for long 
runs. If we can figure out some way to save 
money on the machining operation and on 
tools, we can lick this problem.” 


CHIEF DESIGN ENGINEER: 


“We've got the design worked out for an abso- 
lute minimum of machining operation. The 
answer is going to have to be to increase our 
feeds and speeds and figure out how we can 
save money on tools.” 


STEEL BUYER: 


“The answer is obvious. We'll use a Copper- 
weld Leaded Alloy. The tiny particles of lead 
in the steel act like a lubricant. It will cut our 
machining time by as much as 4, and can in- 
crease tool life as high as 100%. It may even 
eliminate the final finishing operation.” 











Air line Gnd take-up reel provides controlled 
air pressure to the Wagner power cluster which 
actuates the brakes. Wagner Air Compressor 
and Tanks, at top of photo, supply the system 
with necessary air pressure service. 


rr 


U.S. Steel's wheel charging car is equipped with Wagner type EF: 


This 21-ton wheel charging car at U. S. Steel Corporation, 
Gary, Indiana plant works at high speed to feed an auto- 
mation line. It takes red hot railroad car wheels from a 
forging press—carefully places them in a re-heating fur- 
nace—moves them to the automated line for shaping, 
trueing and marking. 


A Wagner Air-over-Hydraulic Industrial Power Braking 


Hydraulic Crane-Bridge Brakes, as shown at left. 


Wagner power brake 
system controls movement 
of wheel charging 

machine for U. S. Steel 


System, especially designed for this application, 
keeps this machine under complete control. The oper- 
ators can make safe, sure, precise stops with ease. 


Wagner can now offer such Power Brake Systems to 
meet your requirements. Call your nearby Wagner 
Field Engineer—let him help you make safe, sure 
stops with your speeded-up charging machines. 


..to help America LIVE BETTER— Electrically uy 
eWadner Electric @rporation “ecrme 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Levis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES +« AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS—AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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Designing Profit Into Trucks 


State restrictions on weight and 
size and special cargo needs 
make this a tough job. But man- 
ufacturers are meeting the chal- 
lenge successfully. 


¥ YOU DESIGN tractors and _ trailers 
today, you run into about as many 
restrictions and disciplines as if you 
were working in a Classic art form. 
rhat’s because every state has specific 
size and weight requirements for trucks. 
On top of that, a special type cargo 
may impose rules of its own. 

¢ Big Market—But for manufacturers 
who can meet the exacting require 
ments, there’s a billion dollar market. 
According to a market survey conducted 
by Fleet Owner, a McGraw-Hill publi- 
cation, the 67,000 truck operators with 
fleets of 10 or more trucks spent an 
estimated $559,259,000 on new tractors 
and $55,665,000 on new trailers in 
1955. When the figures are added up, 
the 1956 total is expected to be con- 
siderably higher. 

There are 18 truck manufacturers 

handling this market. They make trac- 
tors, motors, chassis, and small truck 
bodies. ‘Trailer body specialists number 
well over a thousand. They range from 
Fruehauf, which turns out 45% of all 
trailer bodies, to small ovtfits that may 
make only a few highly specialized 
bodies a vear. 
e Basic Needs—Much of the money 
laid out by the truck operators goes 
for equipment that can help meet these 
three basic needs: 

¢ More space for pay load while 
keeping dimension and weight distribu- 
tion within state limits. 

¢ Bodies adapted to do a better 
job of hauling special cargo, such as 
frozen food, cattle, and flowers. 

e ‘Trailers that are versatile enough 
to haul one type of cargo one way and 
another type on the return trip. 
¢ State Restrictions—Designing a truck 
for intrastate hauling is relatively sim 
ple. You just keep within the maximum 
limits set up by the state. But design 
ing a truck for interstate hauling can 
be a nightmare. State regulations gov- 
erning size, weight, and safety devices 
(such as flares, tail lights) not onl 
vary from state to state, but in some 
cases seem almost capricious. 

A trucker operating in more than 
one state must see to it that his trucks 
meet the requirements of all states they 
will traverse—or else he'll have to re- 
route them or risk arrest. 

The burden of building tractors and 
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Putting cab over engine increases trailer’s carrying capacity . . . 
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“Fifth Wheel” tandem trailer suspension also increases the payload. 
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Canada 
welcomes 
~ your partnership 


The world’s fastest growing 
country welcomes your partici- 
pation. Five hundred branches 
of The Bank of Nova Scotia from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific are 
at your service. 

Through these branches you 
have at your disposal the sea- 
soned experience of men who 
have served in every phase of 
Canadian business. 

Let us be your partner in help- 
ing Canada—and you—grow. 

Write for our Monthly Review, 
a regular report on various phases 
of Canadian business. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall St. Chicago 
Representative: Boord of Trade Bidg. 
General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto, 
Canada. London Office: W albrook House E.C, 
4. and correspondents all over the world. 
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trailers to meet the individual trucker’s 
problems falls on the manufacturer. In 
most regional sections of the country, 
the rules are compatible enough ‘so 
that it’s possible to design a truck that 
can operate in a multi-state area such 
as the Southwest or East Coast. But 
even in a limited area, you can find 
some inconsistencies. Rhode Island, 
for instance, permits a maximum gross 
weight of 88,000 Ib. for a combination 
three-axle truck and three-axle trailer. 
The neighboring states of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, however, don’t 
allow such a combination weight, which 
is the highest in the country. That 
means a rig built with the Rhode 
Island law in mind could operate only 
within the narrow confines of the state’s 
1,214 square miles. Similar incom- 
patibility of state standards has forced 
one manufacturer, Mack Trucks, to 
develop a series of 25 models just for 
use in the West. 

How the manufacturer goes about 
building a trailer-truck that meets state 
requirements depends not only on the 
law but also on whether or not the 
operator intends to specialize in certain 
fields. Generally, the first consideration 
is the cab and tractor. 
¢ Increasing Payload—In a good many 
states the limit on the over-all length 
of a tractor-trailer combination is 45 
ft. This usually has resulted in a 35-ft. 
trailer and a 10-ft. tractor. Manufac- 
turers now are trying to cut down 
tractor length in order to increase the 
load area. 

Dodge is building a contoured cab 
with the back scooped out of the tractor 
to shorten the distance between the 
tractor and trailer. The space saved 
could be added to the trailer. When 
the driver turns the tractor, the trailer 
corner swings into the scooped out 
section of the cab. 

Another approach to the length 
problem is Four Wheel Drive’s one- 
man cab tractor, model TS-647. It’s 
only 59 in. from the front bumper to 
the back of the cab. That means it 
can pull a 38-ft. 10-in. trailer or a 
294-ft. tank trailer and still stay within 
the 45-ft. over-all limit. 

Another method of cutting tractor 
horsepower and size is the Dvynasist 
Wolf Pack. It’s a 131-hp. engine, 
torque converter, and transmission 
that is hung under the trailer body. 
The unit drives cither one or both 
axles of the trailer and in some cases 
can be adapted to drive trailer mounted, 
motor driven equipment such as a lift 
or generator. 
¢ Tricks With  Trailers—Important 
space tricks also are being performed 
on the trailers themselves. The old 
rounded corners have yielded to square 
ones that can be packed fuller. Ceil- 
ings have been raised to maximum 
allewed height. Supports have been cut 


down by redesigning the structures and 
changing to new lighter materials. ‘The 
floors have been lowered and the wheel 
housings eliminated. And doors are 
being mounted flush to the walls, which 
in turn are much thinner. 

But space saving ideas are only a 
part of the story behind the_trans- 
formation in trailer desigus. Cargoes 
that require or profit from special 
handling are also remaking trailer 
bodies. 
¢ Specialized Bodies—There are two 
major types of specialized trailer bodies 
on the highways today. One-way 
specials handle only a specific cargo or 
type of cargo. The two-way specials 
can haul one cargo one way and pick 
up something entirely different on the 
return run. 
¢ Handling Flour—There are about as 
many good examples of one-way specials 
as there are cargoes that require special 
handling. A bulk flour trailer, for ex- 
ample, unloads 40,000 Ib. of cargo in 
70 min, without human handling. The 
trailer is connected directly to the 
baking plant’s filler pipes, which lead 
to the bins inside. A_ self-contained 
forced air blower system pumps the 
flour from the trailer to the storage 
hoppers, which may be as high as five 
stories. 

Another trailer that hauls fertilizer 
uses a 14-ft. swivel conveyor as a self 
unloader. When the trailer arrives at 
the farm, it can be driven out to the 
fields and unload the fertilizer directly 
into the spreaders. 
¢ Can Conveyor—Link Belt has built 
a conveyor for American Can Co. for 
delivering empty cans to fruit juice 
canners that is set into the floor of 
the trailer. ‘The conveyor moves a ply- 
wood boxliner the size of the interior 
of the trailer in and out of it. Cans 
are poured into the liner and then it is 
drawn into the truck. At the canner’s, 
the liner is moved out part way and a 
hatch in the bottom is opened. An- 
other conveyor catches the cans as they 
tumble out and moves them into the 
plant. 

Two-way specials are becoming more 
popular for the simple reason that they 
can often turn a double profit for the 
operator. A trucker who specializes in 
hauling one type of cargo over the 
same route may be able to double his 
business if he can have his trailer 
adapted so that it is suitable for some 
return load that also needs special 
handling. 
¢ Pigs, Then Flowers—I’ruchauf, for 
example, has built some air-conditioned 
five-ton units for Harry Campbell & 
Sons, Omaha, Neb. Leaving Omaha, 
the trailers are used as sumptuous liv- 
ing quarters for pigs. When the pigs 
debark, their accommodations are 
steam-cleaned, and on the return trip 
their place is taken by cargo that 
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Portable 


Wellington Sears supplies only the Welkote base fabric; lead- 
ing coaters and fabricators produce the finished product. 


warehouse 


No visible means of support: air does it! Now huge vinyl-coated nylon 
buildings can be easily packed, transported swiftly to a site, inflated on the 
h| spot, and start receiving goods for storage in a matter of hours. And con- 
mda e stant, regulated air pressure keeps walls and roofs taut even when doors 
are open! 
e As in so many new industrial uses of textiles, the rugged nylon base 
of lyate fabric, Welkote, is produced by the mills of West Point Manufacturing 
Company and supplied by Wellington Sears. Welkote is engineered spe- 
cifically as a base for vinyl and neoprene coating, and is just one aspect of 
Vi LA ie eo our textile service to all kinds of industries, for all kinds of uses. We've 
ives i been doing this for more than a century. Surely you can use this experience 
to help in solving your fabric problems! 
For informative booklet, “Fabrics Plus,” write Dept. C-3. 


spollington Sears 


. FIRST In Fabrics For Industry *exr® 


on air! 


For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, aati 
Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries Maar act umm CO 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. * Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles * Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Louis 





To The Solution 
of Management 


clues: = 


REPLIES (Bow No.): Address to ofiee nearest you 
NEW YORK: P. 0, Bow 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 














EMPLOYMENT 


= Positions Wanted 


I don’t want retirement, coffee breaks or 40 
hours. At 46, after 25 years successful local 
Insurance agent, have retired to raise my 
children. Like take family of 5, Europe, year 
minimum, and sell something for you there on 
commission. P.O. Box 275, Joplin, Mo. 
Export Executive can employ 11 yrs. experi- 
ence in export sales of grocery and consumer 
products to expand your distribution from 
our Latin American or Stateside office. Cur- 
rently based in Puerto Rico. BA 
PW-4668, Business Week. 


Degree, 


Airline Captain-Chief Pilot 12,000 Domestic 
and foreign flying hours (No Accidents) age 
»-6'144". Desires executive pilots position 
with additional business duties. Has United 
Siate Canadian and British Airline Trans- 
port Pilot ratings, also Commercial single to 
four engine land single to twin eng. sea, has 
instrument instructor and pilot examiners 
ratings. Type ratings in DC-4—DC-6—DC-3 

C-46 Constellation 049 & T47 B-25— 
B-26 B-17 Lodestar—-Learstar and all the 
light twins. Has foreign—-Domestic airline and 
airport management experience. U.S. Eighth 
Air Foree B-17 squadron and group leader, 
combat and instrument check pilot (European 
Theatre of Operations ““‘World War II"’.) All 
inquiries answered and complete brochure on 
equest. PW-4691, Business Week. 


Executive or Marketing Assistant—AB Col- 
gate, MBA Wharton, selling experience, 25 
years old, married. Army separation June, 
Resume on request. PW-4702, Business 
Week 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


a Selling Opportunity Offered ———————. 
Selling oppertunity offered by manufacturer 
of Teflon Hose Assemblies for use in Chemi- 
cal, Aircraft and Industrial applications. Ex- 
clusive territories available throughout the 
U.S. and Canada. RW-4638, Business Week. 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted ——== 


Manufacturers’ Representative seeking addi- 
tional lines. Headquarters—Baton Rouge— 
for Gulf Coast area. RA-4682, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Disaster Planning consulting, service to aid 
your industry or institution to prepare pians 
of action in case of fire, flood, natural disas- 
ter or civil defense situations. Timothy G. 
Stillman, P. O. Box 54B, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. ¥ 


— Registered Patent Attorney === 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller 37-BW 5 Warner Bidg., Wash., D.C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog; Hundreds of Bargains on busi- 
ness, farms and income property for sale 
throughout U. S. Deal direct with owners. 
Write: U 1 Buyers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst 
Ave., Dept. BW6, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Le Jersey Francais. Fancy Fabrics “Haute 
Nouveaute Haute Couture” Specialty. 
Pure Wool and all synthetic Fibers. 27, rue 
du Chateau d’Eau Paris X° 


Patent for sale Patent No. 2,567,616, Electric 
Insect Destroyer. Draws insect in by fan & is 
killed by heat. Write: Willie Allen Moore, 
P. O. Box 175, Grambling, Louisiana. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 
Commercial & Real Estate financing, ist & 


2nd mtgs, construction loans, machinery, 
equipment & inventory loans. Sales & lease 
back Present financing consolidated & in- 
creased—payments reduced. Receivable dis- 
counting, rediscounting & instalment financ- 
ing. Long term subordinated note & debenture 
financing. New Venture Financing Stock is- 
sues arranged. U. S. & Canada. Sy Field, 
1457 B'way, N. Y. 36, N. Y. Tel: Wisconsin 
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requires refrigeration, such as cut 
flowers. 

A building material carrier built by 
Utility Trailer uses a gondola to deliver 
raw bulk materials to cinder or cement 
block plants. On the return trip, it 
converts to a flat bed to deliver finished 
blocks to the job. The sections of 
board used to make the sides of the 
gondola are lowered to make the flat 
bed floor. The trailer contains an 
elevator for picking up the blocks. 
¢ Transporting Liquids—Trailers also 
are being fitted with diaphragms that 
are useful in transporting liquids. The 
diaphragm, usually made out of rubber 
or fabric, is attached in the middle of 
the trailer. If the trailer is loaded from 
rear with gas, the diaphragm expands 
and seals off the front end of the tank. 
In effect, it serves as a lining for half 
of the tank. On a return trip, the tank 
can be loaded at the front with milk. 
This time the other side of the dia- 
phragm serves as the lining and covers 
up the portion of the tank that came in 
direct contact with the gas. 
¢ Engineering Changes—These new 
trailer body designs have brought with 
them several changes in motors, fuel 
injections, and other elements that 
would be significant by themselves. 
Both Mack and Cummins have come 
out with turbochargers for their diesels. 
The addition has boosted Mack’s 
models. ENDT-673 and ENDLT-673 
from 170 hp. to 205 hp. The new Cum- 
min’s powerplants are rated at 262 hp. 
and 250 hp., which is a 50% jump over 
the old ones. 

A number of companies now are turn- 
ing out fuel injection systems for use on 
the trailer-trucks. Among them are 
Chevrolet, Bendix, American Bosch, 
and Simmonds Aerocessories. The hope 
is this equipment will cut fuel costs. 

And air suspension (BW —Apr.7'56, 
p91) is replacing the narrow bands of 
flat spring steel that have been used to 
absorb road shock. The new system 
uses compressed air in bellows that can 
be inflated and deflated to keep the 
same road clearance and ride regardless 
of the load a trailer is carrying. It also 
eliminates the cost of lubricating springs 
and cuts the tractor weight. Air suspen- 
sion was introduced as optional equip- 
ment for trailers with double-wheel 
axles five years ago by General Tire & 
Rubber. Now General Motors has built 
it into a line of 16 trucks. Used with 
aluminum tractor bodies, the system 
can reduce nonproductive load weight 
considerably. 
¢ Driver Comfort—The manufacturers 
are even giving some thought to the 
driver's comfort. Semi-automatic shifts 
are eliminating the nuisance of double 
clutching. Cabs are being enlarged by 
lowering the floor. And new seats ad- 
just to the weight and body peculiarities 
of each driver. &ND 





this precision recorder 
fits in your pocket! 


mini 
out of sight, out of mind—you get all the facts 


The perfect ‘‘secondary memory” to save 
you time and work—the world’s only 
pocket-sized, push-button precision re- 
corder! Take it with you wherever you 
go. Records everything—up to 2 hours 
on a single reel! Plays back, erases, re- 
winds—great for dictation, too, and only 
28 ounces! Battery operated or A/C. 
Sold through authorized franchised dealers 
For complete details, write: 


GEISS-AMERIC 


Dept. BW-4, Chicago 45, I. 
\n Canada: Imperial Typewriters 0! Canada, 416 McGill St., Montreal 2, Que. 
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Now Rest-All swivel chairs turn quietly, 
freely, without lubrication, on Nylon 
sleeve bushings*. Moreover, wear-out 
has been reduced to a fraction at this 
common point of failure 
Silent swiveling on Nylon is another 
exclusive in Rest-All's complete line 
of fine office chairs . another rea- 
son Rest-All is the first choice of 
business executives who demand 
maximum chair service, along with 
beauty and comfort. Write for 
literature. 
*Pats. Appid. For 
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The Wrong Place to Save Money 


The first question likely to occur to the legislator 
honing his budgetary meat ax is: “If we cut this 
item, how many votes will it cost us?” Since there 
are only a few thousand statisticians in the country 
—many of whom work for the government and can’t 
vote if they live in Washington—many congressmen 
see little cause for mercy toward appropriations for 
improving federal statistics. “Cutting funds for sta- 
tistics,” observes one of Congress’ own internal 
critics, Rep. Richard Bolling (D-Mo.), “seems the 
easiest way to strike a blow for economy.” 

A new business and labor group, calling itself the 
Federal Statistics Users’ Conference, intends to 
make it somewhat less easy in future for pennywise 
congressmen to play hob with statistical programs 
essential to the national economic welfare. The 
group’s membership—including such bodies as the 
New York Stock Exchange, Ford Motor Co., Penn- 
sylvania RR, the nation’s three biggest banks, and 
the AFL-CIO—should help to make it clear to Con- 
gress that better statistics affect the interest of 
every important sector of the economy, and not 
just those of professional statisticians or economists. 

It’s a commonplace nowadays to note that govern- 
ment decisions affect the businesses and jobs of 
everyone—and, if they are wrong decisions, can 
cost the nation not merely millions but billions of 
dollars. Yet vital government decisions must some- 
times be made without an adequate factual basis. 

There are a number of critical areas where statis- 
tical information provides an inadequate foundation 
for government—and private business—decisions: 

* Inventory statistics are notoriously incomplete 
and inaccurate. 

* Housing is one of the most troublesome sectors 
of the national economy today. Yet our construc- 
tion statistics are poor. 

* Pres. Eisenhower, concerned about creeping in- 
flation, has urged that business and labor make 
greater efforts to relate price and wage increases to 
changes in productivity. Yet we have only late, 
rough, and incomplete data on productivity. 

¢ There are serious doubts about the sensitivity 
and short-run accuracy of the Federal Reserve’s in- 
dex of production and the Commerce Dept.’s quar- 
terly estimates of gross national product. 

Among other areas in need of much improve- 
ment, most experts would include the statistics of 
saving, employment and the labor force, state and 
municipal finance, and retail and wholesale trade. 

It seems utterly foolish to try to manage a $400- 
billion-plus economy by hunch and by guess, when 
facts are obtainable for relatively modest outlays. 
(At present, the federal government's total statistical 
budget comes to $35-million, or about 1/20th of 1% 
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of the total national budget.) We are glad that the 
Federal Statistics Users’ Conference will be around 
to help prevent Congress from displaying the sort of 
penny-wisdom that can lead to billion-dollar-boners. 


Rebuilding the Alliance 


Pres. Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmillan 
have done a businesslike job at Bermuda in putting 
the U.S.-British alliance together again. Their 
frank discussions, no less than the concrete deci- 
sions reached there, have cleared the ground for 
renewal of an indispensable partnership. 

It would have been dangerous if either Eisen- 

hower or Macmillan had tried publicly to recapture 
what can best be described as the illusions of senti- 
ment that existed on both sides of the Atlantic prior 
to the clash over Suez. These illusions merely 
served to cover up very real differences of approach 
to the gathering crisis in the Middle East. 
' The important thing—and it was recognized at 
Bermuda—is that our two nations have the same 
basic interests in (1) joint defense against the Soviet 
military threat; and (2) the promotion of the widest 
possible expansion of a world economic system in 
which private trade can flourish. 

But another plain fact, which was at least im- 
plicit at Bermuda, is that the U.S. today supplies 
most of the military muscle for Western defense 
and most of the financial resources (in the form of 
private capital and government aid) that are needed 
to keep the free world economy expanding. 

It is in the context of the basic interests shared 
by the two countries that Americans should view 
the two concrete agreements reached at Bermuda, 
both involving new commitments by the U.S. Under 
these, the U.S. will (1) participate more fully in the 
Baghdad Pact, which constitutes both a “northern 
tier” defense against Russia and an anti-Nasser 
grouping in the Middle East area; and (2) supply 
Britain with guided missiles that will give that coun- 
try greater defensive and offensive strength than 
it can afford on its own. 

On the other hand, it is in the context of the 
great new burdens being carried by the U.S. that 
Britons should view Eisenhower’s insistence that 
only in Europe can there be a joint U.S.-British 
policy, that in the Middle East as well as in the 
Far East the U. S. must have the final say on policy. 

If this means, as some Britons seem to feel, that 
the alliance was repaired at Bermuda largely on 
American terms, we will not dissent. But we will 
dissent if anyone argues that the repair job should, 
or could, have been done on any other terms. 
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For the man who’s a “comer” as well as the man who has “arrived” 
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The IBM “Executive ” Electric... 


Available in 7 handsome colors 


the one and only typewriter with “proportional spacing” 
to give you the world’s most distinguished letters! 


On every level where business letters must bring . 

‘ . coe - iiiii 
in the business. the IBM “Executive Electric is Other typewriters + 
cram all letters OOO000 
into the same wwwww 
space, like this 


the only typewriter choice! No other typewriter 
in the world gives your letters the distinctive, 
commanding quality of IBM “Executive” letters 
—because no other typewriter gives you unique 
“proportional spacing.” 

Your IBM representative will be glad to pre- 1BM ‘proportional 
pare a sample of “Executive” typing on your own ade hee sept 
letterhead —call him today! naturel puss 





IBM ELECTRIC | —OUTSELL ALL OTHER 
an TYPEWRITERS ELECTRICS COMBINED 
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Cartridge-fed SEMSPAK Power Screw Drivers offer remarkable 
fastening speed and handling ease in unit assembly operations. 


Semspak, the first completely self-feeding 
air-driven screw driver, is an 
important new development of the Power 
Tools Division Engineering Research Program. 
Screws can now be driven anywhere as 
fast as an operator can pull the Semspak trigger. 
Mass-assembly is made simpler, more 
economical with portable, practical Semspak. 
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ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS: 


POWER TOOLS DIVISION, Automatic Screw Drivers and Hoppers « SHAKEPROOF DIVISION, Fastening Headquorters 
FASTEX DIVISION, Plastic and Meta! Components * ILLINITE DIVISION, Metal Cutting Tools * MACHINE & INSTRUMENT 
DIVISION, Measuring Machines * SPIROID DIVISION, Modern Geors * LICON DIVISION, Precision Electrical Switches 


SUBSIDIARIES * Canada Iilinois Tools, Lid. * Illinois Tool-Shakeproof, Ltd., England 


PFLL-ENOT!IS TOOL worRK S 


CHICAGO + ELGIN © DES PLAINES + TORONTO *+ LONDON 





